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Death of the salaryman 

honour and glory \ 
of total devotion is seen as 
almost mindless mediocrity. 

He is a misfit’ 

' — — Page I 
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Lovable slugger 

/ will probably die 
an absolute pauper but 
I will have had a 
hell of a time* 

— Page IX — 
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German turmoil ^~ ension r ' ses ' n Zaire as Mobutu flees 

over gold plan 


ByFtotsr Norman in Bonn 

Germany's three opposition 
parties yesterday called for 
fee resignation of Mr Theo 
Weigel; the, German finance 
mirdster, over the govern- 
ment's. controversial plan to 
revalue the Bundesbank's 
gold and currency reserves. 
But Mr Waigel assured an 
unusually raucous special 
session of parliament that 
t togftA a a to realise a capital 
gain from the reserves to 
help smooth Germany’s way 
towards European economic 
and monetary union was not 
"creative accounting" but 
“acceptable and le gitima te" 
tie said the operation 
would ■ be carried out with 
"all due caution" to guaran- 
tee the financial solidity of 
the Gertnau. central, hank. 

Mr. Waigel. who at the end 
of this month will become 
the loosest serving finance 
TTrint^tor in Germany's post- 
war history, was Shown no 
mercy by. the opposition in 
the Bundestag, the lower 


house. Zn a passionate 
speech, Ms Ingrid Matthus 
Maier, the opposition Social 
Democrats' budget expert, 
told the packed chamber 
that Mr Waigel’s disclosure 
on Thursday of a DMIlfflm 
(S69bn> shortfall in budgeted 
revenues between now and 
2001, and his plan to draw on 
some of the DMSObn of 
locked up value in the Bund- 
esbank's gold and currency 
reserves to reduce the public 
deficit and debt, had plunged 
Germany into “unprece- 
dented finatwrial chaofi”. 

However, Chancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl strongly backed 
the finance minister, saying 
his European partners would 
support the move to raise 
money from the Bundesbank 
because they knew that 
“without Germany, the euro 
will not work”. 

European Commission offi- 
cials in Brussels said the 
move should remove all 
doubt about Germany's com- 
mitment to mating the Emu 
criteria. In Italy, where the 


straggle to meet the criteria 
has been intense, there was 
relief that Germany too had 
been forced to acknowledge 
difficulties 

The funds would be paid 
by the Bundesbank in the 
form of an extraordinary 
profit into the “redemption 
fund for historic burdens”. 
There they would offset ! 
other public deficits to 
ensure that Germany's over- 
all deficit stayed below the 
limit set by the Maastricht 
treaty’s criteria for Emu 
membership of 3 per cent of 
gross domestic product 

Mr Waigel also outlined 
mare p lanned privat is ati ons 
beyond the sale of further 
Deutsche Telekom shares. 
These included the postal 
savings bank, two public 
housing companies, the fed- 
eral stakes in Frankfurt, 
Hamburg and Cologne-Boon 
airports and a chain of 
motorway service centres. 

Waigel gambles with 
rep u tation. Page 2 



Opposition supporters in Zaire’s capital, Kinshasa, cheer on hearing that president Mobutu Sese Seko yesterday 
surrendered power after 32 years in office. The capital remained tense as it waited for a takeover by Laurent Kabila's 
rebel alliance. Hie president officially left on an internal flight but is believed to be heading for exile. Report, Page 4 ru> 


Jospin treads lightly round the European question 


By tfcNkt Owen lit Paris 

EmmanueOe had to wait a 
long time for the answer to 
what was, all things ' being 
considered, a simple enough 
question. 

“The Europe of the Social- 
ists is what?" asked the 
young woman at the start of 
a set-piece rally for youth in 
a hangar-like concert hall at 
the futuristic Parc de la 
Vilette in north-east Paris. 

Hearty an boor later, Mr 
Lionel Jospin, the Socialist 
leader, had spoken a great 
deal about the need to make 


A- priority of education and 
training. He had inveighed 
against the broken promisee 
and "qfl afr e s" of the right 
He had even promised to 
lower VAT on records. 

But he was still no closer 
to satisfying Emmanuelle’s 
curiosity. . . 

Then the moment. 

Yes, the Socialist party was 
the party of Europe - but 
not of any old Europe. 

No, it would not consent 
to a Europe that would 
break up France. 

Yes, it wanted a Europe 
that was open to the world 


and neither dnmlnatlng nor 
imperial. 

And that, more or less, 
was that. 

With a deft lin king refer- 
ence to “the people of the 
third world", Mr Jospin was 
off, rhetorically speaking, to 
the dark continent and an 
admittedly unexpected 
promise to “transform 
France's African policy”. 

In a speech that was about 
an hour long, he bad devoted 
a minute or less to Europe, 
In spite of a direct request to 
set put his position. 

His performance helps 


explain- why many disgrun- 
tled French voters appear to 
be concluding that electing a 
Socialist government would 
not lead to significant 
change on this potentially 
central issue. 

Many grumpily bl ^ rr m the 
centre-right and its sin- 
gle-minded push to meet the 
Maastricht criteria for Euro- 
pean monetary union as the 
cause of their stagnant liv- 
ing standards and France's 
moribund economy and 
record unemployment 

Yet no leader of the party 
of Francois Mitterrand and 


Jacques Delors could full- 
bloodedly condemn the pol- 
icy, no matter how popular - 
and populist - it might be. 

Instead. Mr Jospin offers a 
weak form of Eurosceptic- 
ism, ruling out a new set of 
austerity measures as a 
means of achieving Maas- 
tricht's budget deficit crite- 
rion of 3 per cent of GDP 
without calling into question 
the overall pahey goal 

The rally gave an insight 
into Mr Jospin's campaign- 
ing style, as he struggles to 
overcome the right's huge 
parliamentary majority. It 


was a workmanlike but 
uninspiring performance 
from a man in a grey suit. 

The Socialist leader is a 
fluent and accomplished 
speaker, but there is a touch 
of the automaton about him. 
instead of basking in his 
first burst of sustained 
applause, he used it as an 
opportunity to remove his 
w rist watch and lay it beside 
his speaking notes. 

None of this worried the 
hundreds of placard-waving 
acolytes whose premature 
victory chants reverberated 
into the muggy Paris night 


Nevertheless a straw poll of 
those present uncovered as 
many prospective Green vot- 
ers as Socialists for the first 
round of the elections on 
May 25. 

ff Mr Jospin cannot win 
over such a sympathetic 
audience on the warmest 
evening of the year, he faces 
an uphill struggle to win the 
votes of enough of the 
increasingly sceptical and | 
morose French electorate to j 
bring the left back to power. 1 

Government's election 
nerves. Page 2 


Murderous melting pot 

'If I had a derringer in my 
handbag / might have shot 
him between the eyes, such 
was my crossness' 

Page XXIV 


is Blair 
launches 
radical 
N Ireland 
initiative 


By John Kampfner 
in London and John Murray 
Brown in Belfast 

British officials are to 
resume contact with Sinn 
Fein, Mr Tony Blair, the UK 
prime minister, announced 
yesterday, in a radical 
attempt to revive progress 
towards a political settle- 
ment for Northern Ireland. 

Mr Blair warned the IRA’s 
political wing he was giving 
them one chance to partici- 
pate in the talks process. 

His speech was calibrated 
to appeal to majority Union- 
ists and minority national- 
ists alike. He appealed to 
the Irish government to 
drop its constitutional 
claims to Ulster before a 
deal was readied. 

“Unionists have nothing 
to fear from a new Labour 
government," Mr Blair told 
business and community 
leaders in Belfast. “A politi- 
cal settlement 1$ not a slip- 
pery slope to a united 
Irel and. ” 

Mr Blair said he did not 
expect to see Northern 
Ireland outside the UK in 
his lifetime. However, 
nationalists’ concerns could 
be met by establishing 
cross-border institutions 
that would give Dublin a 
greater say in the North’s 
afihirs. 

“The settlement train is 
leaving," he warned Sinn 
F«n- “I want yon on that 
train. But it is leaving any- 
way, and I will not allow it 
to wait for yon. You cannot 
hold the process to ransom 
any longer." 


Peace: a chance, Page 5 
Editorial Comment, Page 6 
Good start. Page 6 
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Clinton hails budget deal | Elmer’s Winterthur stake 


A formal agreement between the White House and Republican 
leaders in Congress an balancing the budget by 2002 has laid the. 
ground for the US economy to continue to surge ahead. President BID 
CBntoo said yesterday. “Only by finishing the job of putting our 
fiscal house In order could we keep our economy thriving for all 
Americans," an ebullient Mr Clinton added- He also assured Demo- 
cratic supporters that the deal, which clarifies and consolidates a 
verbal understanding reached two weeks ago. kept intact bis plans 
for spending on education. Page 3 

Blno-Fvwnch accord Hkeriy to upset US: China and France 
h»ve signed a joint declaration aimed at forging a closer partnership 
lo p romote political and economic interests and counter US influence. 
Fiance's decision to lend its name to a com mun ique opposing US 
domination seems likely to irritate Washington. Page 3 

Hemum focus hint* at shift: Japanese media glee over the 
arrest of three former Nomura executives for alleged payments to 
ma y signal a shift in national attitudes to corporate 
reform amid suggestions that other securities companies and tanks 
had similar sokoxya links. But there remains little discussion of cor- 
porate Japan's deep reluctance to provide information to sharholdere. 
which is at the heart of the problem. Page 7 

A Bfetaefcot for surfers: Internet users are not surfing but 
djSgftte average time spent at a site is reckoned at threemin- 


uss-rt AJwot a quarter of Americans who have ttiMitmTe no 

WOTfflrnseas, according to market researchers FIND/SVP. Page 7 


Grappling wttft Russia’s mightiest company 




*5 Mr Boris. Nemtsov, Russia's energetic first 
deputy prime munster, ta& h, tNa week's explosive 

confrontation between the Bovamroant and 
Gazprom, was triggered by Ms discovery of a secret 
manaoernent agreement governing ra ^“ 

Gazprom and the state. 'But this is theft! foundered 
President Veftsfo, when details of foe agreement were 

axpfeafwd to ^ rR 


A behemoth tamed. Page 7 






Switzerland's best-known corporate predator Martin Ehner has spent 
more than SFlbn ($700an> to acquire a 14£ per cent stake in Winter- 
thur, the country’s thlrd-biggest insurer, whose performance has 
lagged behind that of its bigger Swiss rivals. BK Vision and StiUhal- 
ter Vision, two publicly quoted investment funds controlled by Mr 
Ebner, acquired the 14.5 per cent since the start of the year. Page £4 

Eurotunnel dividend *10 20OtPs Eurotunnel, operator of the 
English Channel tunnel, is hoping to pay its first dividend in 2006 if a 
£&54bn fll&asbn) restructuring is approved by its shareholders and 
bankers. Documents to be sent to shareholders this month are expec- 
ted to show the company hopes to break into profit by 2005 or 2006. 
Analysts say if revenues fail to grow as expected, a dividend could be 
delayed until 20LL Page 34; "Arsen” hint, page 5 

BP Slbn solar e ne r g y drives British Petroleum, regarded as one 
of the more environmentally aware oil companies, will an Monday 
announce a plan for a massive increase in sties of solar energy-gener- 
ating technology from $10Qm to &hn over the next decade. Chief 
executive John Browne wfll unveil the target in a speech at Stanford 
Univers i ty in California on global warming Page 24 

European stocks set new highs on low inter e st rates: 

European stock markets set six record 
highs , t houg h an initial bout of weakness 
an WaU Street took some of the shine off 
bourses. Among the winners was London, 
where the FTSE 100 index set an tntra-day 
peek of 4,723.7 and a closing high of 4^933. 
Low interest rates and the prospect of eco- 
. , nomlc recovery have been pushing Euro- 
■*” ' pean markets ahead, though there is some 

nervousness about knock-on effects from Wall Street if the Fed raises 
US Interest rates. Lex, Page 24; World stocks. Page 20 

Coffee prices fend through to tto shops: A sharp rise in 
world coffee prices is beginning to hit consumers as retailers and 
manufacturers pass on their costs. UK coffee retailer Whittard put its 
prices up by 14 per cent. Docwe 'Egberts, the Dutch manufacturer, 
raised its prices in France, while the Gennan coffee industry associa- 
tion DKV warned that retail rises looked inevitable. Page 13 
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NEWS: EUROPE 


Brussels cautious on Germany’s gold 



By Lionel Barber In Brussels 


Germany's surprise plan to 
revalue its gold reserves and 
foreign-denominated assets 
to support its deteriorating 
public finances reopens the 
debate over whether fiscal 
laggards - notably Italy - 
will end up joining Europe's 
economic and monetary 
union through the back door. 

The European Commission 
was staying mum on 
whether Germany was 
engaged in '“creative 


accounting”, but the first 
response was to give Bonn 
the benefit of the doubt 

European Commission offi- 
cials said the move should 
remove all doubt about Ger- 
many's commitment to meet- 
ing the criteria to join Emu, 
notably the public deficit 
target of 3.0 per cent of gross 
domestic product. “This is 
the number one message." 
said one. 

Germany’s revaluation of 
its gold reserves would yield 
an extraordinary gain. 


reducing a portion of tbe 
country’s huge debts arising 
from German unification- In 
1995, these debts were moved 
into the general government 
deficit as defined by the 
Maastricht treaty. Hence the 
potential critical impact on 
this year’s public deficit tar- 
get 

What is undear is whether 
Mr Theo Waigel. finance 
minis ter, can push through 
the plan in time to reduce 
the 1997 deficit - the year on 
which countries seeking to 


enter Emu win be partially 
judged - or whether the 
effect will be delayed until 
1998. 

Officials acknowledged 
that the Commission would 
have to tread carefully on 
the issue. The Italian gov- 
ernment has already 
attacked Brussels for alleg- 
edly favouring France and 
Germany in its predictions 
on which countries would 
meet the Emu criteria. 

Last month, the Commis- 
sion forecast that both 


France and Germany would 
achieve pin-point landings 
on the 3 per cent deficit tar- 
get in 1997 while Italy fell 
marginally short at &2 per 
cent 

Last year, the Commission 
gave the thumbs-up to the 
French government's move 
to reduce its 1997 budget def- 
icit by nearly 05 per cent 
through a one-off payment 
from France Telecom of 
FFrST^bn ($&57bh). The pay- 
ment to the government cov- 
ered the transfer of future 


pensions Hahiift ies- 

The European Commission 
and the- European Monetary 
Institute (End) in Frankfurt 
- precursor of tbe European 
Central Bank - wifi make 
recommendations on which 
countries meet the Maas- 
tricht criteria in March 1998. 
EU leaders wifi make their 
choice in May 1998. 

In the light of the latest 
budget manoeuvres, the End 
and the Commission are cer- 
tain to attach even more 
importance to the question 


of -‘sustainable convergence 
_ whether countries are on a 
credible path to fiscal consol- 
idation rather than bitting 
the deficit target only m 
19®7. 

In this sense, Italy’s fate is 
more likely to be determined 
by whether the centre-left 
gove rnment secure pas- 
sage of a credible plan to 
reform pensions than one-off 
measures such as the Euro- 
tax to taring the 1997 deficit 
within a whisker of 3 per 
cent of GDP, 


Italians 
amused 
as Bonn 


conjures 
up assets 


By Robert Grahamin Rome 


Reserve revaluation will catapult Bonn from rags to riches, but at what cost, asks Peter Norman 

Waigel gambles with reputation for prudence 


“Ten out of ten for ingenuity. One 
out of ten for credibility." This 
was the damning verdict of Mr 
John Llewellyn. London-based 
chief economist of Lehman 
Brothers, the US investment 
hank, on the German govern- 
ment's plan to draw on the Bund- 
esbank's gold and monetary 
reserves to help plug the coun- 
try's deficits. 

For while many details of the 
proposal by Mr Theo Waigel, the 
financ e minister , remain obscure, 
it is already clear that one of his 
goals - that of keeping the public 
deficit below the Maastricht 
treaty limit of 3 per cent of gross 
domestic product this year - can 
only be achieved through a gener- 
ous interpretation of the proce- 
dures for transferring national 
gold and currency reserves to the 
future European central bank. 

On Thursday, the Bundesbank 
said Mr Wai gel's dash to the regu- 
lar meeting of its central council 
was for a preliminary discussion 
about revaluing the bank's gold 
and currency reserves in the con- 
text of the transfer of responsibil- 
ity far running monetary policy to 
the European central bank when 
the single currency starts in Janu- 
ary 1999. 

In tbp closing minu tes of his 
press conference later that after- 
noon, Mr Waigel hfntpri he hoped 
to use the proceeds from such a 
revaluation to keep the deficit 
below 3 per cent of GDP this year. 

After receiving the unanimous 
support Of the gove rnmen t MPs 
for his handling of the public 
finances late on Thursday night, 
the minister was more precise. 

The MPs had approved his idea 


of an upvaluation of the gold and 
currency reserves, the minister 
reported. “Thus it is more or less 
certain that there will be no prob- 
lem with the Maastricht deficit 
criterion this year," he said. 

But to achieve this goal, Mr 
Waigel will have to amend the 
Bundesbank law and initiate a 
revaluation of its reserves well 
before other central banks in the 
European Union. 


■ Changing the Bundesbank law 
may be less of a problem than 
originally thought The legislation 
cannot be blocked by the Bundes- 
rat. the second chamber of the 
Bonn parliament dominated by 
states led by the opposition Social 
Democrats. The support given to 
Mr Waigel by tbe government par- 
ties on Thursday night should 
give him a free hand in the Bund- 
estag, the lower house. 


Behind a formal wall of silence, there 
was ill-concealed dismay at the 
Bundesbank that the issue of revaluing 
reserves had been directly linked with 
the government’s difficulty in meeting 
the Maastricht debt and deficit criteria 


While the minister spoke on 
Thursday of a legitimate harness- 
ing of 50 years of savings, the 
feeling among bank economists 
and central bank officials was 
that he was playing East and loose 
with the Bundesbank’s hard won 
credibility. 

“He just won’t be credible if he 
really does Intend to draw on the 
reserves this year,” said Mr Her- 
mann Remsperger, chief econo- 
mist of the BHF-bank in Frank- 
furt. Behind a formal wall of 
silence, there was ill-concealed 
dismay at the Bundesbank that 
tbe issue of revaluing the reserves 
had been directly linked with the 
the government’s budget crisis 
and its difficulty meeting the 
Maastricht criteria. 


But realising an extraordinary 
gain in the Bundesbank accounts 
and transferring it to Bonn in 
time to have an effect on the 1997 
Maastricht deficit could be messy. 

The Bundesbank publishes its 
yearly accounts each April, when 
it transfers a substantial part of 
its profit to Bonn. To affect the 
1997 deficit, it would probably 
have draw up special accounts 
with new values for its gold and 
foreign currency before the end of 
this year, declare an extraordi- 
nary gain, and transfer this in the 
form of rash to Bonn. 

While technically feasible, such 
action would hardly be edifying. 
The Bundesbank would be acting 
before the rules for a revaluation 
of the reserves have been formally 


adopted by the council of the 
future European central bank - 
due only in 1998. Also the German 
central bank would appear to be 
the creature of the government 
rather than a truely independent 
European central bank. 

But while the procedures for 
upvaluing the gold and currency 
reserves this year might appear 
suspect there was little doubt in 
Bonn yesterday such a move and 
and transfer of profit to Bonn 
would count both to reduce the 
deficit and the debt levels in line 
with Maastricht 

The finance ministry said the 
transfer would be defined as a 
“surplus” in terms of Germany’s 
national accounts. Once booked as 
a surplus in the special “redemp- 
tion fund for historic burdens” it 
could offset deficits elsewhere in 
the public finances. The funds 
would also be available to reduce 
Germany’s public debt which is 
slightly above the 60 per cent of 
GDP prescribed by Maastricht 

On paper, the plan to revalue 
the Bundesbank reserves has cat- 
apulted Mr Waigel from rags to 
riches.- Tbe Bundesbank’s gold is 
valued around DM42bn (S2L8bn) 
below current market prices while 
its S57.8bn holdings are in the 
books at DM14362, nearly DM20bn 
below below yesterday’s market 
value. 

The finance minister pledged 
yesterday that the reserves would 
be revalued prudently to cover all 
possible risks hiring the Bundes- 
bank. With German financial pol- 
icy now raising more questions 
than answers, the markets will 
watch closely to see if Mr Waigel 
is as good as his ward. 



Some exp laining to do: Waigel addresses MPs as Kohl looks on 


Reucor 


Italy was more tncttned to 
laugh than cry yesterday at 

the controversy caused by 
Germany’s revaluation of its 
gold reserves. 

Having run the gauntlet 
in Brussels for its own cre- 
ative accounting, the Italian 
government declined. . to 
issue a formal comment. But 
the lira strengthened as 
financial markets specu- 
lated that Italy had a better 
f frnnpp of joining the Euro- 
pean single currency when 
it is launched. 

A government figure saxb 
“You would not expect us to 
comment, as the govern- 
ment hwK already pledged to 
hit a deficit of 3 par cent of 
gross domestic product this 
year come up with .the 
measures in the 1998 budget 
to be below 8 per cent.” 

The German move on gold 
and the sale of a second 
tranche of Deutsche Tele- 
kom shares nevertheless 
caught the Italian political 
and business establishment 
completely by surprise. 

In private the immediate 
reaction among politicians 
was a sense of relief that tbe 
Germans, too, had been 
forced to acknowledge their 
problems in meeting the 
Maastricht criteria for Euro- 
p ean monetary union. 

But technicians preparing 
Italy’s new three-year 
macro-economic programme 
were more cautious. They 
pointed out the kind of 
accounting devices proposed 
by the Germans would tend 
to force up interest rates -.a 
sensitive issue for Italy, 
which has the highest rates 
and largest debt stock 
among big ED economies. 

Italy’s macro-economic 
programme, including the 
1998 budget deficit target is 
to be unveiled next week. 
Tbe government yesterday 
anticipated one measure to 
save L3,000bn ($l.7bn) in 
1998 by imposing a one-year 
block on 32,683 teachers 
who wanted to retire early. 
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Landmark Victorian 

A rare opportunity la acquire a 
magnificent showcase 1900 

Victorian with guest c o tta ge, pool 
and spa. A coveted in-town 
location on two krai acres. 

10' ccOinga, 9 bedrooms. 

f j»u) 
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(293) 869-5975 
(800)322-6920 
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SWITZERLAND 

Rougemorrt/Gstaad Valley 
CF Immotkfior 

Announce the construction of 

LUXURY CHALET 

6 bedrooms wtth private 
bathrooms 
3 reception rooms 
kitchen, sauna, tour car 
indoor parking 
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Fax (41) 26 925 92 75 
E-mart xfrrimobifiar@bJuewln.ch 
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LONDON PROPERTY 


Earrel 
Associates 

Property Consultants 

We are a professional 
property search company on 
Kensington & Chelsea 
borough and provide a high 
ieveJ of service with efficiency 
and discretion, 

0171 381 8882 
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GSTAAD 
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Productive Agricultural Properties for Sale 

Totalling 350,000 Hectares 
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Market Leaders in Rural Rial Estate and Related Services 
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(UK Agents) 
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French 
R ivierci 


YE \CE 


A 2 bedroom new vDla aponracjn. within a private Donuine. 
large terrace ( 120 cqml, and a magnificent tea view whhin 
walking distance tram tbe charming village of Vfcnce. 

1 IS min from Nice 1ml Airport). The villa apartment hat 

2 large bedroom with cn tutor b mh r u oro. living, kitchen, all 
together KW vpn living. Swimming pool, riaitd with (be oo- 
ownen in thk daaiaine. High security and quality. 

An exclusive property far [base who demand the highest in 
quality. Price: On request - reasonable offers invited. 

Contact: ABC International- TH: St X3 4*»1 47R3V 
fUN U 4M2 47539 


LONDON PROPERTY 


SW3 

A recently mod two 
bed flat sit in York 
House, SW3. 

Price Guide: 
£285,000 

Blade Horse, 
Gascoigne Pees 
Tel 01717308762 
Fax: 0171 7303110 


FOR SALE 

18 DufTerin Street EC1 

A Conversion of four unusual 
apartments comprising: 

One three bedroom maisonette and 
three wo bedrooms apartments 


Clerkenwell J 

Two bedroom fist, with gallery, 

New wachnise canveraioa. 
£245,000 

Bloomsbury 

Two bedroom mansion flat. 

3rd floor. Good condition 
£ 1 45,000. 

Barbican 

Four bedroom I Oth floor flat. 
Cromwell Tower 
£195.000. 

0171 250 1012 


ForaBjmor 

lor fax far 
our free property guide. 

Td 01481 714445 
Fax 01481 713811 




I Hi tubaar, tuU liplwW, 
It. fear loir. Ca n iii , CL 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 



W Surrey Nr Godalming 
New 2 bed Injoiry cottage courtyard 
letting. Facilities include floodlit 

tennis cowls, indoor pool. SO acres 
grounds, security {tales, garage, fitted 
kitchen. For Sale £157^00 
'ftk«714)3M»m 1ttOMD4l7ZQm 


Additional Property Advertising 
and Editorial in the Weekend FT 
on pages XII, XIII, XIV, XV 


HAMILTON BROOKS 
0171 63S 2153 


KStSMSTOM PARK GARDENS, Wtl - 
£2,750.000 In same hunBy lor ewer SO 
rears and requiring (u» restoration a 
wide substantial unfctad five storey 
comer house of some BL500 sq B with 
■w HMD tacteg loured garden opening 
onto 8 acres of communal gardens. 
Freehold. Marsh 5 Partners Hofiand 
Port Sales 0171 603 6275 Netting m 
Sates 0171 7Z7 9011 


This weeks feature on 

London’s Docklands and City 

wffl be continued on 

May 24th in the Weekend FT 


For further information please contact 
Jon Banks on 0171 S73 4744, 
Fax 0171 873 3098 


Weekend FT 


Right fears Juppe protest Vote 


By Davfd Buchan in Paris 


France’s government 
displayed growing nerves 
yesterday at the prospect of 
a big protest vote against its 
prime minister. Mr Alain 
Juppd, in the first round of 
the parliamentary elections 
on May 25. 

Mr Juppg has virtually 
dropped out of next week's 
campaigning. With his first 
three weeks on the road 
proving a mixed success, he 
is due to address only one 
more big meeting, on Thurs- 
day, before the first round. 

The centre-right govern- 
ment is still likely to win a 
majority of the 577 National 
Assembly seats on June 1 - 
the second and final round 
of voting - according to the 
polls, which the Paris 
Bourse clearly credits. Tbe 
CAC-40 index has broken 
successive records in the 


past four days. But Mr Fran- 
cois Leotard, president of the 
UDF federation allied to Mr 
Joppg's RPR Gaullist party, 
warned voters not to be car- 
ried away by “caprice or 
momentary bitterness”, 
because they were determin- 
ing France's course for the 
next five years. 

Mr Edouard Bahadur, who 
preceded Mr Jnppfi as prime 
minister, cautioned centre- 
right voters against abstain- 
ing which, he said, was “the 
biggest risk in this election". 

The first round generally 
sees a widely dispersed vote 

- often a kind of protest vote 

- which then regroups 
around the remaining candi- 
dates in the run-off. 

Mr Lionel Jospin, the 
Socialist leader, urged left- 
wing voters to retain hopes 
of victory. “Nothing would 
be worse than not to change 
[the country], not to seize 


this indispensable turning 
point” provided by President 
Jacques Chirac’s sudden 
decision last month to call a 
snap election," he wrote in 
yesterday’s Liberation news- 
paper. 

Voters may increasingly 
be put off by the mainstream 
politicians' use of the far- 
right National Front to 
smear each other. Earlier 
this week, Mr Jean-Marie Le 
Pen, the Front leader, said 
he would prefer to see the 
left win to block the Chirac 
administration’s pro-Euro- 
pean projects. Mr Jospin 
denied any association or 
overlap with the NF. “If 
there is any leakage, it is 
between the ideas of the far- 
right and the right, never 
with the left’s ideas." he 
said. 

This prompted a comment 
from a junior Gaullist that 
while Mr Jospin “does not 


like the ideas of Mr Le Pen 
on the hustings, he is 
delighted about Mr Le. Pen’s 
votes in [his] ballot box”. 

Earlier in the campaign, 
Mr Jean-Louis Debr§, the 
hardline Gaullist interior 
minister, had suggested : 
immigrants were, figura- 
tively, raiding French 
people's refrigerators - an 
eerie echo of a recent Le Pen 
metaphor likening immi- 
grants' entry into France to 
birds Hocking to a cherry 
orchard. 

Mr Jospin noted that Mr 
Bruno Mfegret, the NF num- 
ber two, was once a Gaullist,' 
while the Gaullist mayor of 
Nice, Mr Jacques Peyrat, is 
recently ex-NF. 

“If you open Debrd's 
fridge," Mr Jospin told a 
rally, “you will find Mr 
Mfegret ta the freezer and Mr 
Peyrat among the fresh prod- 
ucts." 


Moscow’s mayor elusive 
as London waits in vain 


By Arkady Ostrovsky 
in London 


The red carpet was out 
yesterday for Mr Yuri Luzh- 
kov, the all-powerful mayor 
of Moscow, at the Russian 
capital's 850th anniversary 
conference in London. 

Tbe man who many 
believe could be a successor 
to Mr Boris Yeltsin as presi- 
dent of Russia was expected 
to come to promote Mos- 
cow's debut $400m eurobond 
to be launched next week. 

Senior western bankers 
and analysts were eagerly 
awaiting the mayor's key- 
note speech at the confer- 
ence, called to discuss new 
opportunities in finance, 
investment and trade. 

He was also supposed to 
challenge Mr Richard Bran- 
son, head of the Virgin 
group, to a tennis match and 
fly by helicopter - courtesy 
of BP - to the FA football 
cup final at Wembley, 
according to Mr Joseph Ord- 
jonikidze, head of his city’s 
international relations 
department. A royal suite 
costing about £2.800 ($4,600) 
a night was booked at the 
Lanesborough hotel. 

But at the last minute Mr 
Luzhkov failed to show up. 

The official Moscow line 


Hr Boris Yeltsin, Russian 
president, yesterday prom- 
ised another of his innumer- 
able crackdowns on corrup- 
tion - although observers 
suggested this initiative 
might have more effect, for- 
cing government officials to 
declare their incomes, writes 
John Thornhill in Moscow. 

In a regular radio address 
Mr Yeltsin said it was intol- 
erable that government offi- 
cials were using state posts 
as a source of enrichment 

"People are tired of slo- 
gans and promises,” he said. 
“They link their hopes for a 
better life to the honesty of 
the representatives of 
power.” 


Mr Yeltsin has signed a 
decree requiring all state 
officials, regional governors, 
and MPs - and the immedi- 
ate members of their fami- 
lies - to declare their 
incomes and assets. He said 
such information conld be 
made available to the mass 
media. 

The move was welcomed 
fry politicians from all par- 
ties although some ques- 
tioned its practicability. Mr 
Alexei Podberezkm, a Com- 
munist party deputy, said: 
“Do you consider that 
bureaucrats are going to 
provide receipts for the 
income they have from 
bribes?" 


was: the mayor was detained 
in Russia by Mr Yeltsin, who 
asked him to attend an 
important meeting. 

But many western bankers 
suggested that the real rea- 
son was rather different. 
They were convinced that 
Mr Luzhkov cancelled his 
trip because neither the 
Queen nor Mr Tony Blair, 
the British prime minister, 
would see him. 

Mr Ralph Land of the Rus- 
so-Britdsh Chamber of Com- 
merce said the mayor’s 
absence would affect the 


credibility of the Russian 
market 

“It is very disappointing 
Mr Luzhkov did not come to 
his own conference. It affects 
the reputation of Moscow 
and makes it much more dif- 
ficult for the Russians to 
find an appropriate audience 
in the future, ” he said. 

Mr Gene Chayevsky, vice 
president of the WestMer- 
chant bank, said: >1 am dis- 
appointed but not surprised. 
We come across this kind of 
attitude from Russian offi- 
cials all the time.” 
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NEWS: INTERNATIONAL 


off budget 
success 


Closer partnership between Beijing and Paris seen as seeking to counter Washington’s influence 

Sino-F rcnch accord likely to upset US 


By Brucv Cfcnrfc - 
in Washington 

A formal agreement between 
the White House and Repub- 
lican leaders in Congress on 
balancing the budget by 2002 
has laid the ground for the 
US economy to continue to 
surge ahead. President- Bill 
Clinton said yesterday. 

“Only by finishing the job 
of putting our fiscal house in 
order could we keep our 
economy thriving for all 
Americans.'' an ebullient Mr 
Clinton sakL 

Mr Clinton also assured 
Democratic supporters that 
the deal, which clarifies and 
consolidates a verbal under- 
standing readied two weeks 
ago. kept intact his plans for 
educational spending. 

The agreement, which will 
now be subject to detailed 
wrangling in the House and 
Senate budget committees. 

caps a week of domestic and 
foreign policy success for the 
president, including a land- 
mark deal between Russia 
andNato. 

- The budget deal represents 
a tactical success for the 
president It guarantees that 
a net tax cut of S85bn will 
include $35bn in deductions 
and credits that will help 
familie s pay Tor higher edn- 
cation. 

Republicans, for their part, 
were able to nail down some 
of the tax reductions which 
their supporters have 
strongly demanded - a $500 
per child tax credit, a 
"broad-based permanent” 
redaction in capital gains 
tax and relief from inheri- 
tance taxes. •- 
But the deal leaves the 
president with $32hn in dis- 
cretionary spending for 
domestic policy initiatives, 
and puts a ceiling of $250bn 
on tbe total net lax cut over 
the next decade. 

Sceptics had argued that 
even if this month’s informal 
deal was successfully imple- 
mented.' the budget was 
bound to dip into the red 
again after 2005 because of 



By Tony Walker in BeijSng 

China and Prance yesterday 
signed a joint declaration 
aimed -at forging a closer 
par tnership to promote polit- 
ical and economic interests 
and counter US 

France's decision to lend 
its nama to a communique 
opposing US domination 
seems likely to irritate 
Washington, which may be 
concerned about implica- 
tions for the western alli- 
ance. - 

This is Beijing's second 
such joint declaration in a 


month. China and Russia 
signed a strategic partner- 
ship agreement in April that 
nuart gimp nr language. 

China and France pledged 
to "engage in reinforced 
co-operation. ‘ to foster 
the march toward ' multi- 
polarity... and to oppose any 
attempt at domination in 
world affairs 

“At the dawn of tbe 2lst 
century, the time has come 
for France and China to 
(build) a long-term global 
p a Tt pfl r p hi p aimed at moving 
French-Chinese relations 

into a new phase of develop- 


ment,” the statement said. 

The communique did not 
mention the US directly, but 
the implication Is dear. Chi- 
na's interest in drawing 
countries such as France 
into a closer partnership is 
based partly on a desire to 
counter US pressure on 
human rights and trade. 

Mr Jacques Chirac, the 
French president, and Presi- 
dent Jiang 7-flmin of China 
signed the declaration. It fol- 
lowed conclusion on Thurs- 
day by French companies of 
agreements worth about 
$250, including the sale of 30 


Airbus airliners for iL5bn. 
France’s aggressive attempts 
to advance its commercial 
interests in China, fnrJnriing 
its decision to soft-pedal its 
Opposition to human rights 
abuses, set the stage for the 
flow of contracts. 

Western officials in Beijing 
were sceptical of the joint 
declaration, saying the word- 
ing was “grandiloquent” and 
had little practical value. 
One diplomat described the 
document as “empty". 

But Chinese officials say 
the accord, the "joint 
French-China declaration for 


a global partnership”, will 
construct a “framework” for 
consultations and closer 
co-operation. The agreement 
provides for annual ministe- 
rial-level consultations, 
"closer consultation” 
between permanent repre- 
sentatives at the United 
Nations, and regular meet- 
ings between senior officials. 

Tbe two sides also pledged 
to improve access far their 
products to each other's 
markets, and to co-operate 
to improve tbe environ- 
ment. combat drug traffick- 
ing and support the further 


liberalisation of trade. 

The communique made 
brief reference to differences 
on human rights, saying 
that both sides should 
respect the universality of 
human rights “while at the 
same time taking folly into 
account particularities on all . 
sides". 

However, France “noted 
with satisfaction” China's 
decision to sign the UN cove- 
nant on Economic, Social 
and Cultural Rights and to 
consider acceding to tbe UN 
covenant on Civil and Politi- 
cal Rights. 


India plans controls on foreign broadcasters 


Clinton yest e r da y: patting 
fiscal house in order 

over- zealous tax cuts. 

Solid economic growth 
was underlined by news yes- 
terday that housing starts 
rose by 2£ per cent in April 
to give an. annual, adjusted 
level of 1.47m, in excess a? 
market expectations. 

However, there was a 
sharp regional variation, 
with starts jumping iu per 
cent in tbe south but faffing 
by 7.4 per cent in tbe north- 
east. against a background 
of fears among builders that 
the Fed may nudge interest 
rates higher. 

Mr Clinton the suc- 
cess of the five-year eco- 
nomic strategy be launched 
in 1993 was “no longer sub- 
ject to reasonable debate" - 
with unemployment at its 
lowest level for 24 years and 
tbe slowest inflation for 30 
years. . . 

But thg pr esident, appar- 
ently feeling vulnerable to 
charges of a sell-out from lib- 
erals, said tbe budget deal 
despite shaving $}30bn from 
health spending, did not 
mean sacrificing social and 
quahty-of-life ideals. 

He said the agreement 
Included welfare- to-work tax 
credits, pro vi s i ons to dean 
up 500 toxic waste sites, sup- 
port for community-service 
jobs in areas of high unem- 
ployment and promoting lit- 
eracy and ' co m p u ter skills 
among the young. 


By Marie ffichotean 
in New Delhi 

India yesterday outlined 
plans to bring foreign satel- 
lite television nrvtor regula- 
tory control 

The world's second most 
populous country receives 
more than 30 satellite chan- 
nels, meet of t>M*m originat- 
ing fro m Hong Kang or Sing- 
apore. 

Mr Jalpal Reddy, informa- 
tion and broadcasting minis- 


ter, ahnnuniwri a draft law 
establishing a new regula- 
tory regime fix- broadcasting. 
The law would set up an 
m d a pandai'd statutory broad- 
casting authority to enforce 
and monitor the new rules, 
tmrit cross-media ownership 
to a 20 per cent stake and 
restrict foreign broadcasters 
to minority holdings in 
. Indian TV ventures. 

Almost all foreign satellite 
channels, such as Mr Rupert 
Murdoch’s Star TV. would 


have to originate broadcasts 
from within India, and 
would need a licence to do 
so. 

Mr Reddy said the aim was 
to put controls on satellite 
channels which had been 
“beaming their programmes 
through tho TnfHart skies to 
our people” without “any 
regulation through the law 
of our land". 

US and British broadcast- 
ers have lobbied fiercely 
against tbe proposals. Both 


the British and US ambassa- 
dors this week approached 
Mr Reddy about tbe bUL 

A 15-strong group of 
broadcasters, including the 
US sports channel ESPN, 
CNBC, MTV, News Televi- 
sion India (Star TV), and 
Turner International, meets 
tomorrow to discuss the bill. 
The group is preparing an 
alternative draft law which 
it is to present to tbe govern- 
ment. 

Mr Reddy said this week 


the aim was “not to ban for- 
eign channels or make it dif- 
ficult for them, but to regu- 
late". The bill now goes 
before a parliamentary com- 
mittee as a “working draft”. 

The bill allows exceptions 
for channels which carry no 
charges or advertising or 
which are devoted to sport 
or news. 

The new law would also 
require broadcasting to 
borne satellite dishes, such 
as Star TV's India Sky 


Broadcasting, to be licensed. 

About 27m Indians are 
believed to have access to 
satellite TV. 

Mr Reddy said the new 
law was designed to meet 
concerns about unregulated 
television and the denial of a 
level playing field to Indian 
broadcasters. 

He said tbe law would 
supersede the “totally inade- 
quate” 112-year-old Indian 
Telegraph Act, tbe sole legis- 
lation in the area. 
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Tlie Board of Direcma 


The Financial Times plans to publish a Survey on 

Management Buyouts 

on Friday, May 30 


For farther information, 
please contact: 

Alan Cunningham 

Tel: +44 171 873 3206 
Fax: +44171873 4296 

or your usual Financial Times representative 


FT Surveys 


On May t, as the country looked to its future, we 
were doing much the same. 

By merging the two leading law firms Cameron Markby 
Hewitt and McKenna & Co into a new critical mass that 
instantly ranks as the 8th largest law firm in Europe. 

The new firm is named Cameron McKenna and the 
“fit” has already been reported as being exceptionally 
good for clients. 

From Day One Cameron McKenna is a major 
corporate and banking practice, and a leading City 
presence in property and litigation. 

It also offers in one firm a market leader expertise in 
many of the world’s most dynamic commercial sectors. 


Including energy, insurance, biotechnology, healthcare 
and construction. 

As well as major infrastructure projects, financial 
services regulation, and pensions. 

In short, as flying starts go this one can already be said 
to have taken off. 

Particularly for clients who prefer not to pay for 
learning curves. 

For more information please call Robert Derry-Evans, 
Managing Partner on 0171-367 3000. 


cameron mcKenna 


Not bad for a first day 
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Zaire’s dictator 
surrenders power 


By Mtcfcefa Wrong 
in Kinshasa 

Zaire's president Mobutu 
Sese Seko yesterday surren- 
dered power after 32 years in 
office, leaving a tense and 
uneasy capital anxiously 
awaiting a takeover by Mr 
Laurent Kabila's rebel alli- 
ance. 

Reports of his departure - 
Just three days before the 
deadline for his resignation 
set by Mr Kabila - were 
swiftly followed by a govern- 
ment announcement that the 
ailing Mr Mobutu was now 
president in name alone. 

Mr Kin-Kiey Mulumba, the 
information minister, told a 
news conference after a cabi- 
net meeting on the transi- 
tion of power. "The presi- 
dent . . has ceased all 
intervention in the affairs of 
the state." 

The statement came a few 
hours after Mr Mobutu, 
accompanied by members of 
his family, had boarded the 


presidential jet - officially 
bound for his palace in Gba- 
dolite, but believed to be 
heading for exile in Morocco 
or France. 

Mr Mobutu's political pow- 
ers have been transferred to 
the military government of 
General Ukulia Bolongo, the 
information minister said, 
and Archbishop Laurent 
Monsengwo, the parliamen- 
tary speaker, was empow- 
ered to negotiate the transi- 
tion with the rebel 

movement pressing at Kin- 
shasa’s gates. 

The president’s flight, 
which coincided with the 
departure of General Nzhobi 
Ngbale, the commander of 
the presidential guard who 
boarded a speedboat for 
neighbouring Brazzaville, 
effectively decapitated the 
elite force, the only one 
which is capable of putting 
up a serious defence. 

However, until the 5,000- 
strong force has been dis- 
armed, the threat of bloodlet- 


ting by troops remains. 

General Mabele Bokungu, 
one of the army chiefs who 
triggered Mr Mobutu's flight 
by telling him they could no 
longer assure Kinshasa’s 
defence, has been in discreet 
contact with the rebels for 
weeks. He said yesterday he 

saw no reason to sacrifice a 

city of 5m for one individual. 

But the confusion on 
Thursday night when, 
according to Kinshasa-based 
diplomats. General Mahele 
was set to announce a com- 
promise with the rebels but 
drew back at the last 
moment, indicates the army 
chief of staff does not yet 
have unanimous backing. 

“It is not yet a done deal," 
said a diplomat. “The gov- 
ernment is in a state of dis- 
array. The risks are still 
there but we are counting on 
General Mahele to behave in 
a responsible manner." 

Last night the spell of the 
man who liked to be known 
as the “Leopard" still held. 



A presidential guard unit led by Mobutu's son heads for the airport early yesterday rw 


with the belief that Africa's 
greatest post-Independence 
survivor could yet rise, vam- 
pire-like, from his political 
grave. "He has always been 
complicated, unpredictable," 
said Jerome, a tradesman in 
Kinshasa’s bustling Rue du 
Commerce. "We will only 
believe be has really gone 
when Kabila is here.” 

Residents also know that 
the interval between his 
departure and the installa- 
tion of a new government 


represents a dangerous time. 

Companies closed early 
yesterday, sending workers 
home wen ahead of curfew, 
and western embassies were 
braced to order the evacua- 
tion of the expatriate com- 
munity. “The transition 
period is when we are most 
likely to see looting by 
retreating troops or a vicious 
settling of scores by the 
defeated side,” said a mili- 
tary analyst 

Following Thursday's 


meeting between South Afri- 
can president Nelson Mand- 
ela and Mr Kahila , negotia- 
tors were yesterday refining 
a proposal detailing the 
terms of a handover of 
power. 

But the fast-moving mili- 
tary situation may well out- 
strip a formal accord. Ihe 
rebels were yesterday 
reported to be pushing gov- 
ernment forces back from 
Nsele, 30 km east of Kins- 
hasa’s airport 


Dying days in 



Michela Wrong 

reports from 
Kinshasa’s Hotel 
Intercontinental, 
fading symbol of 
a corrupt regime 

T he pianist no longer 
plays in the Hotel 
Intercontinental in 
Kinshasa. 

For the rest of us this is 
bad news. His mournful 
demeanour and melancholy 
tunes seemed an integral 
part of breakfast. He had 
been a seemingly permanent 
fixture of the hotel for lon- 
ger than anyone cared to 
remember. His sudden, unex- 
plained absence is a 
reminder that something 
serious and permanent is 


under way. 

Maybe it is just the 
twisted vision of the travel- 
ling journalist, but African 
capitals seem to specialise in 
symbolic hotels which, for 
months or years, act as 
microcosms of their coun- 
tries’ tumultuous histories. 

They are buildings where 
atrocities are committed, 
coup d'etats consecrated, 
embryonic rebel govern- 
ments lodged - and when 
the troubled days are over, 
they still somehow offer 
croissants, coffee and CNN 
in most rooms. 

In Burundi it is the Nov- 
otel, where the drowning- 
deep swimming pool is a 
reminder that long-limbed 
Tutsis run the country. In 
Rwanda, it is the Milles Col- 
lines, where the manage- 
ment fought to stop its 
guests being taken out and 
slaughtered by Hutu militia- 
men during the genocide. 

In Zaire, whatever the 
attractions of the more con- 
veniently located Memling. 
the honour undoubtedly fells 
to the Hotel Intercontinen- 
tal. As much a symbol of 
President Mobutu's regime 
as his leopard-skin hat, it is 
a distorted mirror of the cap- 
ital as it awaits the rebels’ 
arrival and the end of an era. 


the dinosaurs’ 


watering hole 


It was Kinshasa’s first 
five-star hotel, set up with a 
50 per cent stake by the Zair- 
ean government, which 
recognised a cash cow when 
it saw one. 

Before the economic crisis 
really began to bite, it was a 
fevouxite watering hole for 
the “dinosaurs" - the Zair- 
ean elite that grew fet dur- 
ing Mobutu's regime. With 
their regulation gold-em- 
bossed sunglasses, trilling 
mobile phones and tinted- 
window jeeps, they care- 
lessly ran up government 
accounts, leaving the man- 
agement to chase payment 
for years. 

During the 1091 and 1993 
lootings that devastated the 
city - terrifying landmarks 
that serve as historical refer- 
ence points for ordinary 
Zaireans - President Mob- 
utu’s elite guards ringed the 
grounds and saved the hotel 
from destruction. The MPR, 
the former ruling party, 
rents a set of rooms here and 
on at least one embarrassing 
occasion for management a 
handcuffed prisoner has 
been spotted in the lifts, 
being taken upstairs for 
interrogation. 

Like the medieval castles 
that kept a bedchamber per- 
manently waiting for the 


monarch, there is a special 
presidential suite on the top 
floor, always ready to host 
"the Guide" should he 
vouchsafe Ms presence. He 
rarely does, prefering the 
safety of the Tshatshi bar- 
racks. 

1 must confess to a per- 
sonal Involvement. As a cor- 
respondent for Reuters and 
the BBC, I lived in the Hotel 
Intercontinental for a year. I 
used to pace the gravelled 
roof of its poolside terrace - 
the best place to get a strong 
signal, dictating stories over 
a mobile phone. 

I never developed a real 
fondness for the place. 
Brushing past thw obese Leb- 
anese diamond dealers, 
sleek-suited politicians and 
the glamorous prostitutes 
who pouted their way past 
the security guards used to 
leave me feeling queasy, as 
though I had been smeared 
with a thin layer of oil. 

Despite the battered taxi I 
hired, which often as not 
needed to be push-started at 
the end of interviews, the 
mere mention that I lived in 
the Hotel Intercontinental - 
albeit in two small, insect-in- 
fested rooms in the old wing 
- was enough to make me 
suspect in opposition eyes. 

But like the pianist or the 


Belgian woman who - 
apparently determined to 
develop akin cancer - troaka 
up the blazing African sun 
each day. or the Chinese 
acupuncturist everyone mis- 
takes for a chef; I was one of 
the eccentric cast of perma- 
nent hotel guests. That buys 
some kind of loyalty. 

The growing dilapidation 
- the cockroaches that 
invaded the rooms, the sour 
wine in the pizzeria, the blue 
dye that came off the swim - 
ming pool floor - seemed a 
symbol of the rot eating at 
Zaire's heart 

T oday, as a rebel move- 
ment fuelled by exas- 
peration with that 
decay and corruption 
advances, the hotel is living 
the last days of Mobutu, the 
Tyrannosaurus Rex of dino- 
saurs. 

On the surface, all func- 
tions normally. From the top 
floor, you can see swathes of 
water hyacinth floating 
dreamily down the Zaire 
river to the first set of fells. 
The almond croissants and 
creamy capucdnos are there 
every morning. But the 
breakfast room has never 
been so full of well-heeled 
guests. Their over-loud 
laughter echoes through the 


corridors. “We have not a 
care in the world.” they 
broadcast ostentatiously to 
onlookers. But the rifle-tot- 
ing soldiers who trail behind 
them betray their fears. 

The bodyguards perched 
outside bedrooms at night 
are proof the dinosaurs have 
abandoned their villas on 
the hill and moved to the 
place they regard as a sec- 
ond home, readying for the 
next ferry across the rim to 
Brazzaville. They know the 
DSP, tiie presidential guards 
who always defended the 
building in the past, will 
probably be the ones doing 
the looting flits tims around. 

In a matter of days, the 
rebels will be in Kinshasa 
and the hotel like the coun- 
try, will have new owners. It 
will no longer be the jewel in 
the crown of the Mobutu 
presidency, nor the fading 
symbol of a decaying empire. 

Instead, I fully expect to 
see loud-voiced rebel leaders, 
without the gold-embossed 
sunglasses but probably 
boasting their own trilling 
phones, lording it about in 
the foyer. . 

Maybe the astronomical 
prices will be slashed, to 
symbolise a new start And 
maybe tie piano player will 
return to his rightful place. 


INTtRNATIONALNEW^Dje^ 

Albanian poll 
law boycotted 

“srrssssss.™™ 

sekssssss £££»•£“ 

Albania, whieb plunged into violait ana^e^herte 

yearin the wake of the collapse of a 

pyramid finance schemes. Mr Franz 

international envoy to Albania, left Tirana after 

failing in two davs of talks to find a consensus among the 

country’s feuding political parties. .. . 

Mr Vranitzky said ‘Tree and fair elections are the mly 
solution to the continuing political and economic crisis - 
He said the international aid effort to Albania could be 
jeopardised if the parties failed to agree on the electoral 
process. Kevin Done, East Europe Correspondent 

Nato ratifies Russia accord 

Nato governments yesterday formally approved an accord 
setting out the terms for a new security relationship with 

Russia as the alliance expands to take in some of 

Moscow's fcumer allies in central Europe. The lB-page 
document, entitled the Founding Act on Mutual ^ 
Relations. Co-operation and Security, was agreed m 
Moscow on Wednesday. Under Nato ratification 
procedures it was t be p subject to a 48-bour delay during 
which any of the 16 member states had the right to raise 

objections. . . ^ 

The deadline passed yesterday without problems, 
Hearing the way for the accord to be signed at a spe cial - . 

summit in Paris on May 27. Nato is due to issue the first 

membership invitation in July. The Czech Republic, 
H ungar y and Poland are clear favourites to be brought 
into the alliance by 1999. AF p . Brussels 

Kazakh oil pipeline deal 

The private oil producers in the Caspian Pipeline 
Consortium yesterday signed an agreement in Moscow 
committing thems elves to financing the 1,500km pipeline 
needed to exploit the vast TengizoO field in Ka z akh stan. 
The pipeline will cost about $4bn to build. The huge 
proj ect will enable Kazakhstan to transport its oil to the 
Russian port of Novorossiysk on the Black Sea co ast 
giving it access to world markets. The pipeline is forecast 
to become operational by late 1999. 

The consortium estimates the pipeline will yield $23-3bn 
in tax and dividends to Russia during the course of its 
operation, with Kazakhstan earning $8bn. The Russian 
government has a 24 per ceot stake in the consortium 
while Wgwiicv»wtan owns 19 per cent and O man 7 per cent. 
But the initial $2bn construction costs will be provided by 
the private members of the consortium with possible help, 
from mnitinatinnwi agencies. The consortium's principal 
private shareholders include Chevron, Lukarco (a joint, 
venture between Lukoil and Atlantic Ric hfi e ld ), 
Rosnrft-Sheh and Mobil- Jofm Thornhill. Moscow 

Thailand to ease liquidity 

The Thai government plans to announce measures on 
Monday aimpH at paging liquidity in the financial markets 
and taking some selling pressure off the Thai stock 
market, central bank officials said yesterday. Local 
interb ank rates were 18 per cent and the central bank 
urged Thai commercial banks to charge swap rates of 
more than 1.000 per cent to foreign clients. The shortage 
of baht helped -stabilise the currency to Bt25.85 to the 
dollar, close to the central bank's official trading band. 

The Thai stock market fell 7 per cent this week on 
worries that the h igh interest rate policy used to defend 
the baht would aid up hurting the private sector. 

Mr Chaiyawat Wibulswasdi, deputy governor of the 
Rank of Thailand, said the high swap rates were targeted 
only at speculators. Ted Bardacke, Bangkok . 


ISSUE OF £1,500,000,000 

7% TREASURY STOCK 2002 

INTEREST PAYABLE HALF-YEARLY ON 7 JUNE AND 7 DECEMBER 
FOR AUCTION ON A BID PRICE BASIS ON 20 MAY 1997 


PAYABLE IN FULL WITH APPLICATION 


With a competitive bid 
With a non-competitive bid 


Price bid plus accrued interest 
£107 per £100 no minal of Stock 


Application has been made to the London Stock E x change for the Stock to be 
admitted to the Official List on 21 May 1997. 

Auction of Slock 

1. THE GOVERNOR AND COMPANY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND 
invite bids for the above Stock. 

General 

2. This prospectus is issued under the arrangements described in the 
Information Memorandum for Issues of British Government Stock publish ed 
by the Bank of England on 27 Much 1997 (the “information 
Memorandum"). The terms of the Information Memorandum apply to (hr 
above Stock and to the auction described in this prospectus except where 
expressly varied. 

Maturity 

3. The Stock will be repaid at par on 7 June 2002. 

Interest 

4. Interest is payable half-yearly on 7 Jtae and 7 December. The price 
payable for this further issue of the Stock win include an amount equal to 
accrued interest from 5 December 1996 (the original date of issue of the 
Stock) to 21 May 1997 (the se tt lement date of this further issue) at the rate 
of £3.20274 per £100 nominal of Slock. This further issue of the Stock will 
rank for the first interest payment of £3.5288 per £100 nominal of Stock due 
on 7 June 1997. 

National Savings Stock Register 

5. The Stock may be held on the National Savings Stock Register. 
FOTRA coemptions 

6. The Stock and die interest payable on it will benefit from die 
exemptions in favour of non-resident holders described in paragraph 21 of 
the Information Memorandum (FOTRA stocks first issued after 29 April 
1996). 

Gross payment of Interest 

7. Interest will be paid without deduction of income tax pursuant to a 
direction under section SO of the Income and Corporation Taxes Act 1988. 
Stripping 

8. The Stock is potentially strippable: paragraphs 6 and 7 of die 
Information Memorandum therefore apply. 

Methods of appEeatioa 

9. Bids may be made on either a competitive or non-competitive basis in 
accordance with paragraphs 8 to 16 of the Information Memorandum. 
Non-competitive bids: amount payable on application 

10. The amount payable on application in the case of a ooo-ootnpethive bid 
(except in the case of a Don-competitive bid made by a gilt-edged market 
maker), in accordance with paragraph 12liii) of the Information 
Memorandum, is £107 per £100 nominal of Stock. 

Latest times Tor receipt of applications 

1 1 . Application forms must be sent Co (be Bank of England, New Issues. PO 
Box 444. Gloucester, GL1 1NP to arrive not later than 10 l 30 AM ON 
TUESDAY, 20 MAY 1997; or lodged by hand at the Central Gilts & 
Moueymarfceta Office, Bank of England. Threadneedle Street London not 
later than 10-30 AM ON TUESDAY. 20 MAY 1997: or lodged by hand at 
any of the Branches or Agencies of the Bank of England not later than 
3JM PM ON MONDAY, 19 MAY 1997. Gib-edged market makers may bid 
by telephone to the Bank of England not latter than 10J0 AM ON 

TUESDAY, 20 MAY 1997. 

Bids irrevocable 

11 Bids will not be revocable between 10JO am on Tuesday. 20 May 1997 
and 1090 am oo Friday. 23 May 1997. 

BANK OF ENGLAND 

LONDON 

13 May 1997 


APPLICATION FORM FOR 
7 % TREASURY STOCK 2002 

Complete Section lev 2, plus Sections 6 aatf 8. Sections 3, 4. S ami 7 should 
also be completed where appropriate. 

TO THE GOVERNOR AND COMPANY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND 
I/We apply in accordance whh die terms of the prospectus for competitive and 
non-competitive bids dated 13 May 1997 and the Information Memorandum for 
Issues of British Govern m ent Stock dated 27 March 1997 as follows: - 


■! FOR COMPETITIVE BIDS ONLY 

tie for Stock to be purchased at the price bid plus accrued interest) 

See notes la) and lb) below. 


Nominal amount of 7% Treasury Stock 2002 
applied for 

Amount of Slock applied for Multiple 
£500.000-£ 1 .000.000 £100,000 

£1.000,000 or greater £1,000.000 

Price Md per £100 nominal of Stock, befog a 
multiple of l/32nd of £1: 


PLUS accrued interest at the rate of £3^0274 
per £100 uomfoal of Stock: 


1btal amount payable per £1M nominal at Stock: 
(affording accrued Interest) 

Amount t e qnli e i l for payment IN FULL AT 
THE PRICE BID PLUS ACCRUED INTEREST: 


■ FOR NON-COMPETITIVE BIDS ONLY 

Ck for Smelt to be purchased at the noncompetitive sale price, phu accrued 
utterest, as defined in the I nfo rmation Memorandum! 

See notes (c) and (d) below. 

Nominal amount of 1% Treasury Slock 2002 
applied far, being ■ multiple of £1.000, with a 
minimum of £1,000 and a maximum of 
£500, OX) nominal of Stock: 


Sun enclosed, being £107 f<* every 
£100 NOMINAL of Stock applied for. 


■FOR CGO MEMBERS ONLY 

CGO Participant Number 

Name of Contact 


- Telephone Number , 


■REGULATED FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS ONLY 
( unless Section J applies I 


Name of Regulator . 


Mc mb cr shi p /Ref erertef Number . 


£ 

32nds 




£ 

P 

3 

20.274 


Cauntry/Temiory of Regplaior . 


■THIS SECTION TO BE COMPLETED BY APPLICANTS ACTING 
AS AGENT FOR ANY THIRD PARTY 

{unless the applicant Is a CGO member or Is a UK or EEA regulated financial 
insthtaion. and Section 3 or 4 has been completed) 

Fun name and permanent address of each third party: 

FORENAMEtS ) AND SURNAMES) ADDRESS (including postcode ) 


If additional space is required, pkase continue on separate sheet. 


SECTION TO BE COMPLETED BY ALL APPLICANTS 

VWe request that Stock sold to me/us be registered in the und er ment io ne d 
lumen) and that any certificate be sent by postal ray/our risk to the fim named 
bolder at the address shown below. 

IN THE CASE OF A NON-COMPCTmvE APPLICATION, i/we watram 
that to my/bur knowledge this is the only noo-corapetillve application made for 
my/our benefit (or fev the benefit of the personal on whose behalf I am/we are 
applying). 

IN THE CASE OF AN APPLICATION BY A MEMBER OF THE CGO 
SERVICE WHO HAS COMPLETED SECTION 3. we request that my Stock 
allocated to us be credited direct to our naxwnt at tbe CGO. We hereby 
irrevocably undertake to accept such Stock by member-to-tnember delivery 
through the CGO Service From die Governor and Company of the Bank of 
England. Number 2 Account (Participant number 8183) by the deadline for such 
deliveries on 21 May 1997, and we agree dun (he c o ns id e ra tion to be input In 
respect of such delivery shall be tbe amount payable by os on tbe sale of such 
Stock in accordance with the leans of tbe pr ospectus. 

IN THE CASE OF AN APPLICATION MADE ON BEHALF OF A THIRD 
PARTY. I/we have obtained and r ecorded evidence of the identity of each 
person on whose behalf I am/we ore applying, and I/we will on demand make 
such evidence available to the Bank of England or the relevant authority. 


Date . 


SIGNATURES) 


— of. or on behalf of. applicant 


■DETAILS OF APPLICANTS) 
(If not the person! s) in section 8) 
FORENAMElS) AND SURNAMEtS ) 


ADDRESS (including postcode) 




REGISTRATION DETAILS 

Stock may be registered in the names of individuals or a corporate body. 1 

CAPITAL LETTERS PLEASE 



Fbrenamets) in foil 

Surname 

Address 



- 



| 

Postcode 

■ii 

roreoamets) m foil 

Surname 

Address — - 




• UStCOOC 

mi/ umc inepoane Number < in case [here is. a query} - 

— 

FOR BANK OF ENGLAND USE 1 1 

BoxNa 


EjuL 

Transaction Number 

716 


164/ 

New Account No. 



CerL Pbtted Dare 


The Stock will be rtg i st eied on tbe Bask of 
N N fae tet, unless you wish the Stock to 
be registered on the National Saving* Stock 
Register fNSSR) (for which there it a nmrimum 
limit of £25.000 nominal of Stock) or at foe Bank 
of Irelan d. Belfast, in which case please tick the 
appropriate box. 


NSSR | 1 

BELFAST^ 


NOTES 

ta) A competitive bid may nm be made by an applicant as agent for any tiritd 
party unless the applicant is s member of the CGO or b a UK or EEA 
regulated financial institution, 

ib) Except in the case oT member* of the CGO Service who have completed 
Section 3. a CHAPS payment most be sent to the Sterling Banking Office. 
Bank of England (Sort Code 10-00-00) for the credit of “New Issues” 
I Account number 58560009/ quoting the reference “AUCTION", to arrive 
wx later than 130 pm an Wednesday. 21 May 1997. CHAPS paynatis 
must be debited to an account in foe name of tbe at yiiranr (or as accoan 
m the joint names of foe applicant and one or more when) held with a bode 
Or building society in the UR. 


(C) A separate dtequemust accompany each application- Cheques abooM bo 

SZS; ?"* - ““sed TfcwWlSmtS 

^ ^ K ** V*** Channel 

71,6 B “* ** Boebtid reserve, tbe rfriTm 

forjvtoot an Applicant m acting as agent. An applicant lodging an 
appbratam form m person *oaU bring evkfcnce rffoemitv Z. 

T*”? ‘* WreM fronl * mird pBny - a mean 

fttmagaa. eketneny or telephone company or a bade or fauihtiqg society 
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Insurance market recommends ‘external oversight’ by Securities and Investment Board 

Lloyd’s urges end to its self-regulation 


By Christopher Adams, 

Insurance Correspondent 

Lloyd's of - London bas 
recommended lhat it should be 
regulated by the Securities and 
Investments Board in the most rad- 
ical proposals yet from a wide 
ranging review of its operations. 

Such a move would require the 
government to pass new legisla- 
tion. Under existing law, Lloyd's 
regulates itselL 

In a report published yesterday 
the insurance market also urged 
the government to give the Depart- 


ment of Trade and industry wider 
powers. It suggested that the 
department should have the power 
to take action earlier if the finan- 
cial position of Lloyd’s was 
threatened. 

The proposed changes reflect 
Lloyd’s own determination to pre- 
vent a recurrence of the legal and 
financial problems of recent years 
which nearly destroyed it. Only 
last September did it manage to 
reinsure over ELlbn ($17.Sbn) of old 
losses into a new company called 

Equitas. 

“It would be healthier for every- 


body if there was further external 
oversight of what we're doing.” 
said Sir David Rowland, chairman 
of Lloyd’s. "We have to have 
proper heed to external account- 
ability.” 

However, it is likely to be several 
years before the new legislation 
required is in place and Lloyd's bas 
suggested interim measures to 
carry it through that intervening 
period. These include drafting a 
representative of the SIB to sit tem- 
porarily on Lloyd's own ruling 
council and allowing Lloyd's to 
"shadow" any new regime pro- 


posed by the government. 

The Labour government has said 
nothing since it came to power 
about how Lloyd's might be regu- 
lated in the future. While in opposi- 
tion, the Labour party was thought 
to favour same external overview 
and was expected to address this 
when reviewing the Financial Ser- 
vices Act. Sir David Simon, fanner 
chairman of BP, is the new govern- 
ment minister at the DTI responsi- 
ble for insurance. 

Lloyd’s also addressed concerns 
among its professional members 
that compliance costs were too 


high. It said that the reporting 
burden on underwriting agencies 
in the market should be reduced. 
Some of these businesses spend 15 
per cent of their total revenue to 
meet the regulatory demands of 
Lloyd’s. 

Sir Alan Hardcastle. who chaired 
the working group which produced 
the proposals, said the SIB was a 
suitable choice because it had 
experience of regulating markets 
and looking after the interests of 
investors. Many of Lloyd's backers 
are individuals called Names who 
trade with unlimi ted liability. 


Constraints on 
Post Office 
may be eased 


Blair gives peace 
another chance 

On Northern Ireland visit, prime minister 
makes offer to political wing of the IRA 

M r Tony Biair must — — — — several walkabouts 

have taken a sharp Sir David Fell is to succeed Armagh, the so-called Ci 
intake of breath as Sir Desmond I .n rimer ab rfrai rotv ntuvum 


M r Tony Blair must 
have taken a sharp 
intake of breath as 
he embarked on his first trip 
to Northern Ireland yester- 
day as prime minister. 

The new incumbent was 
gracious to Mr John Major, 
his Conservative predeces- 
sor. saying that if there was 
an opportunity for progress 
"it is in large part thanks to 
him”. In a disarming note of 
candour. Mr Blair added that 
after only a few days in 
office "I also begin to appre- 
ciate fully the scale of his 
effort". 

Mr Major's endeavours 
foundered when the IRA 
abandoned its 17-month 
ceasefire in February 1996. 
During the so-called peace 
process, he his ministers 
sought to pave a straight 
line between nationalist and 
unionist opinion. It was a 
game of bluff and double- 
bluff, sometimes with secret 
meetings and missives and 
code words to smooth the 
way in negotiatiuus. 

Mr Blair, while maintain- 
ing the basic tenets of a pol- 
icy that for two years has 
been bipartisan, demon- 
strated in his speech in Bel- 
fast yesterday a different 
style. 

Gone was the jargon. 
“Decommissioning" - that 
cumbersome, word intended 
to disguise a hand-over of 
terrorist weapons - was 
barely mentioned. No 
"Washington principles"; no 
“framework documents”, no 
Anglo-Irish agreements. 

Mr Blair took a more emo- 
tional tack. He told Sinn 


Sir David Fell is to succeed 
Sir Desmond Lorimer as 
chairman of Northern Bank, 
the Northern Ireland off- 
shoot of National Australia 
Bank. John Murray Brown 
writes. Sir David is now 
head of the UK govern- 
ment's chU service in the 
region. 

The favourite to replace 
Sir David is Mr Gerry 
Lou ghran, who is now per- 
manent secretary (chief offi- 
cial) at the government's 
Northern Ireland Depart- 
ment of Economic Develop- 
ment. Mr Loughran, who is 
55. would be the first 
Roman Catholic to hold the 
post. 

Sir David was largely 
responsible for overseeing 
preparation of the current 
Fair Employment legisla- 
tion, which has done much 
to redress the anti-Catholic 
bias in the workplace. 

Fein that his officials would 

talk to them, and that his 

response to an end to vio- 
lence would be quick. 

Emplo ying his characteris- 
tically didactic view of the 
individual's role in society, 
he warned that by its nature 
terrorism could achieve 
nothing save "death, 
destruction and . the corrup- 
tion of more young lives”. 
He played to the genera- 
tions, citing - in a mirror of 
President Bill Clinton's high- 
ly-acclaimed visit in 1995 to 
Northern Ireland - the leg- 
acy the present set of politi- 
cians owed their children. 

Mr Blair began the first of 


several walkabouts in 
Armagh, the so-called Cathe- 
dral City, chosen to reflect 
his desire to heed the views 
of both communities. He had 
time for 10 minutes with the 
Roman Catholic and Church 
of Ireland leaders, before 
moving on for a security 
briefing with Army, and 
police chiefe. 

•ft was certainly better to 
see him so relaxed and open 
compared with other prime 
ministers who have arrived 
by helicopter and worn a 
flak jacket throughout,” said 
Mr Conor Patterson, head of 
the Newry and Moume 
Enterprise Agency. Mr Bob 
Stoker, a Belfast unionist 
councillor, said: "He's been 
very honest about Ids plans 
to talk with Sinn Fein. The 
previous government would 
have done it in secret” 

Mr Blair did not exempt 
business leaders from criti- 
cism. Too many of them, he 
said, "hang back” from chal- 
lenging sectarian bigotry. Mr 
BiU Tosh, the local CBI 
chairman, agreed, but said: 
“We're now changing that” 

Mr Blair repeated many 
times that a settlement 
rested on the consent of the 
majority - that It would 
almost certainly enshrine 
the partition of the island of 
the past 80 years. He was 
appealing to Sinn Fein for 
reason. Yet, without the ulti- 
mate prize of a united 
Ireland, republicans may dis- 
miss the invitation to join 
the mainstream. 

John Murray Brown 
John Kampfher 
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inquiry 

By Charles Batchelor, 
Transport Correspondent 

An official French inquiry 
into the cause of the fire in 
the Channel tunnel between 
England and France last 
November is expected to 
conclude that arson was 
most probably to blame. 

The inquiry, carried out 
by a judge in northern 
France, is understood to 
have ruled out a fault on the 
freight shuttle or on the 
lorry which was at the cen- 
tre of the blaze. 

Eurotunnel and tbe 
judge’s office said they had 
not seen tbe results of the 
inquiry but that it was 
understood to conclude the 
fire was started deliberately. 
Eur o tu nnel is the company 
which operates the tunnel. 
The report is expected to be 
published next week. 

On the day of the fire 
Eurotunnel staff were 
demonstrating against 
redundancies at the Calais 
terminal In France. French 

track drivers involved in a 
separate labonr dispute 
were also present at the ter- 
m trial, one suggestion made 
shortly after the fire was 
that a flare had been fired at' 
the train. 

Security guards said they 
saw a fire beneath a truck 
on a rail wagon towards the 
rear of the train before ft 
bad entered the tunnel. 
They were unable, however, 
to stop it in. time. Some 30 
drivers and three train crew 
were treated far smoke inha- 
lation after bong evacuated 
from the burning train. 

The fire has led to the 
withdrawal of freight shut- 
tle services. through the tun- 
nel for the past six months 
and restrictions on other 
trains. Eurotunnel was crit- 
icised tor its safety manage- 
ment procedures this week 
by the Anglo-French safety 
authority. 



Watched by a piper, the prime minister talks to British soldiers at their base yesterday 


By Andrew Bolger 
and George Parker 

The government yesterday 
announced an Immediate 
review of options for giving 
the Post Office greater com- 
mercial freedom. 

Mr Ian McCartney, trade 
and industry minis ter, said 
the state-run service had 
been “held back” from devel- 
oping its fufl potential. 

"The Post Office has been 
forced to stand by whilst for- 
eign competitors, such as the 
Dutch Post Office, have had 
the freedom to forge ahead 
and position themselves to 
take advantage of the new 
opportunities,” he said. 

The government planned 
to remove "unnecessary and 
damaging shackles" from 
tbe Post Office while “ensur- 
ing that competition 
between the Post Office and 
the private sector takes 
place on a fair and transpar- 
ent basis". 

Tbe Post Office welcomed 
the announcement. Its top 
priority is to be allowed to 
enter joint ventures with air- 
lines and other transport 
companies, and to borrow 
money without the con- 
straints of the government's 
public sector borrowing 
requirement 

Managers would also like 
to escape from public sector 
pay policies, which they say 
have prevented them from 
rewarding their employees 
on a commercial basis. 
Future developments could 
include the launch of a print- 
ing and distribution service. 
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However, the Treasury will 
be cautious about how much 
freedom is granted to tbe 
Post Office, which remits 
nearly £lm ($1.62m) of 

profits a day to government 
coffers. 

Private competitors such 
as TNT. DHL and UPS will 
also be quick to protest if 
they consider the public sec- 
tor giant Is being allowed to 
use Its monopoly strength to 
compete unfair ly. 

The review was initiated 
by the Department of Trade 
and Industry, although the 
Treasury said it supported 
the case for greater commer- 
cial freedom. 

Both management and 
unions at the Post Office are 
confident that they can 
make a case for granting 
more commercial freedom, 
which would also guarantee 
the Treasury continuing rev- 
enues from the business. 

The review is bound to 
consider the future of the 
Parcelforce offshoot of the 
Post Office. Parcelforce is 
the biggest operator in 
Britain's £1.5bn parcels 
industry, with a market 
share of about 30 per cent. It 
broke even last year after 
five successive years of 
losses. However, it competes 
with more than 4,000 private 
couriers in a market already 
suffering from overcapacity. 

As part of the review, the 
Post Office agreed to sus- 
pend its controversial pro- 
gramme of closing big post 
offices and replacing them 
with franchised offices, often 
sited inside big stores. 
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Good start under a tight rein 
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Calling Sinn 
Fein’s bluff 


John Kampfner says the smoothness of Labour’s accession is the 
product of careful planning and iron discipline 


M inisters and civil 
servants are pat- 
ting themselves 
on the back at 
the seamlessness 
of the political transition. It is 
early days yet, but the Major era 
of ministers fighting over policy 
in public bave, for the moment, 
become a distant memory. 
Instead, there is iron discipline. 

Having dragged his party 
through a revolution and led it 
back to office after 18 years, Mr 
Tony Blair has shown no inten- 
tion of loosening his grip. “It 
couldn’t have gone bettor,” says 
a cabinet member. “It already 
feels as if I’ve sat in this chair for 


Since it ended Its ceasefire 15 
months ago. Sinn Fein/IRA has 
blamed everyone but itself for 
the resumption of its campaign 
of terrorism. Mr John Major's 
government was accused of pre- 
varication, the unionist parties 
of deliberately obstructing 
republicanism's path from vio- 
lence to politics. Mr Gerry 
Adams and Mr Martin McG airi- 
ness, now elected as Sinn Ffein 
MPs, bave never stopped affirm- 
ing a commitment to peace. 

Two weeks after entering 10 
Downing Street. Mr Tony Blair 
has called their bluff. The prime 
minister has said that nfRHaic 
will be permitted to meet Sinn 
F6in leaders in advance of a for- 
mal ceasefire to clarify the 
terms of tbeir admission to 
multi-party talks. And a perma- 
nent end to violence, confirmed 
in word and deed, would open 
the door to early participation. 

There are strong and justifi- 
able doubts about whether Sinn 
Fein/IRA has ever seen a cease- 
fire as more than a tactical 
manoeuvre to weaken constitu- 
tional nationalism. But Mr 
Blair’s offer is well-judged. With 
an impregnable majority at 
Westminster, he has sent a 
strong signal to the nationalist 
community that be is ready to 


act as an impartial referee in 
political talks. The only remain- 
ing obstacle to republicanism's 
inclusion is its own violence. 

The second element in Mr 
Blair's proposal, however, is 
equally important Stressing his 
attachment to the principal of 
consent the prime minister has i 
told unionists that they retain a 
permanent veto on the constitu- 
tional status of Northern 
Ireland. Just as importantly, be ' 
has given a firm assurance that I 
should Sinn Fdin/IRA decline I 
the opportunity now on the 
table, there will be no further 
foot-dragging in the talks 
among other parties on a new 
political settlement. 

The result is that Mr Blair’s 
proposal has won plaudits from 
all the main constitutional par- 
ties and from political leaders in 
Dublin. The initial response of 
Mr McGuinness, who labelled 
the initiative pro-unionist, was 
less encouraging. But during 
the next few weeks Sinn F61n/ 
IRA will not be able to avoid 
facing up to the critical choice, 
posed by the prime minister. 
And if it decides to remain on 
the side of violence it will be 
obvious to all, not least to the 
US administration, just where 
the responsibility lies. 




Shares fair 


They knew that Labour was 
going to be conservative, but 
are the UK markets going just a 
bft too far with their celebra- 
tions? 

In spite of the threat of higher 
corporate taxes and rising inter- 
est rates, share prices moved 
ever upwards during Labour’s 
first two weeks in government 
The FTSE 100 broke all records 
by rising for U days in a row. 
Then, after a brief pause, it 
ended this week at the top of a 
hill, pointing towards the 
clouds. 

Sterling hardly seems to have 
noticed that there has been a 
change of government It has 
now recovered after a dip 
which, on Monday, took it down 
a mere 2 per cent below its post- 
election peak. To complete this 
remarkable conjunction, gov- 
ernment bonds this week 
greeted tough talk from the 
Bank in its quarterly inflation 
report with a beatific smile. The 
yield on 10-year bonds had 
already fallen by half a percent- 
age point when the Bank of 
England celebrated its opera- 
tional independence on May 6 
with a quarter point rise in 
interest rates. 

It may be that UK markets 


are following the lead of those 
in the US, where a steady rise in 
bond yields since the end of last 
year has been briefly reversed. 
And shares remain irrepressibly 
exuberant, in spite of being cau- 
tioned against this condition by 
Mr Alan Gre ens pan, rhairen an 
of the Federal Reserve. Recent 
US data, which suggest some 
easing of inflationary pressures, 
may make an interest rate rise 1 
less likely after next Tuesday’s 
meeting of the Fed's Open Mar- 
ket Committee. 

But in the UK. in spite of the i 
2.6 per cent inflation figure for j 
April and a downward revision 
of pamin gs data, tough action 
needs to be taken - as the infla- 
tion report made dear. 

A strong pound cannot and 
should not bear the strain of 
holding down prices indefi- 
nitely. So the government will 
probably raise taxes in the 
forthcoming budget, but not by 
enough. The Bank will do the 
rest Since it is new to the job, it 
may raise rates by more than is 
strictly needed. Still the mar- 
kets expect this, and whatever 
they think of Labour, it seems 
they believe a dose of low Infla- 
tion just might be good medi- 
cine far growth and profits. 


years. 

The style of the administration 
sets it apart from its predecessor 
more clearly than the substance 
of its proposed measures. Mr 
Blair has adapted many of the 
control mechanisms of Lady 
Thatcher. He has created others. 
Two of Mr Blair’s most senior 
confidants, Mr Peter Mandelsan 
and Mr Jonathan Powell, were 
planning for the prospect of 
power long before the general 
election. 

Labour officials identified sev- 
eral weaknesses to the approach 
of Mr John Major’s cabinet. 
These included what they saw as 
lack of leadership from Downing 
Street; an excess of autonomy for 
government departments, allow- 
ing ministers to fight turf wars; a 
lack of strategic policy planning; 
unnecessary delineation between 
government and party compe- 
tence, and unregulated relation- 
ships with journalists. 

Heads of information have 
received a memo from Mr Alas- 
tarr Campbell, Mr Blair’s press 
secretary, telling them to log all 
the lunch and social engage- 
ments of ministers, advisers and 
sailor civil servants. Mr Michael 
Heseltine tried the same when he 
became deputy prime minister 
two years ago. On that occasion 
they did not listen. Senior offi- 
cials asked their offices to write 
“meetings” to disguise lunches 
with lobby correspondents. 

The new strictures have left 
some ministers fretting. Already 
means are being found to circum- 
vent them, but no one is com- 
plaining too loudly. “We’re sell- 
ing a product like anyone else,” 
says Mr David Clark, newly 
installed to the grandiloquent 
title of chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster. “It's critical to get 
across the right corporate image 
and prevent mixed messages.” 

Titles in themselves do not 
determine access to the prime 
minister. Although he largely 
abided by party rules stipulating 
that shadow cabinet members be 
granted cabinet posts, Mr Blair 
has reassembled his most trusted 
lieutenants who delivered such a 
sensational election victory. 

Mr Mandelsan, who had origi- 
nally voiced a preference for a 
specific departmental job, has 
taken to his roving co-ordination 
brief with gusto. Nominally 



below cabinet rank, be will sit on 
many im p or tant cabinet commit- 
tees. Each day at 9am be chairs a 
meeting of senior policy and 
press advisers in his third-floor 
room in the cabinet office to 
chart the course for the day. 

Part reinforcement, part 
reward for success, Mr Blair is 
enlarging his policy unit to pay 
greater attention to medium- and 
long-term strategy. He has also 
bolstered his press office with 
political appointees. 

Cabinet members have brought 
high-powered special advisers 
with them, whose influence in 
departments will be greater than 
before. “The analogy I draw is 
transforming a successful but 
small high-tech business - our 
old MiHbank headquarters - into 
Whitehall, a huge blue-chip com- 
pany that was stagnating,” says a 
Blair aide. 

Among the various rivals at 
the top of the party, there has 
been a notable absence of in- 
fighting. They have been too 
busy. Mr Gordon Brown, the 
chancellor, has shaken up Trea- 
sury habits by arriving at 7am. 
Mr Brown has become the win- 
ner among winners of the elec- 
tion, seeing his allies occupying 
senior positions across Whitehall 

Mr John Prescott, deputy 
prime minister, has ensured his 
super environment and transport 
department received not just the 
jurisdiction he wanted, but also 
the inclusion of three bills among 
the 22 in the Queen’s speech. 
Among these is the establish- 
ment of regional development 
agencies - Mr Prescott's passion. 

The first two weeks in office 
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Agriculture ministry committed to 
separate food standards agency 


Sale of Hawks 
will form true 
test of intention 


From Mr Jack Cunningham. 

Sir, I was very surprised to 
read Ms Sheila McKechnie’s 
warning ("Farmers chew over 
food safety proposals”, May 14) 
not to "underestimate the rear- 
guard action that is going to be 
fought by MAFF (the agriculture 
ministry) to water down the pro- 
posals” (for a food standards 
agency). 

Nothing could be further from 
the truth. I am fully committed 
to the establishment of an inde- 
pendent food standards agency, 
separate from the ministry of 
agriculture and the Department 


of Health, with executive powers. 

Indeed, on my first full day in 
the office I held a press confer- 
ence explaining to journalists 
that my top priority would be the 
establishment of such an agency. 
I also met Professor Philip James 
to thank him for his report. I told 
him we accepted the broad thrust 
of its recommendations and that, 
as I had recommended to the 
prime minister, we would be 
pressing ahead with consultation 
and implementation, especially 
since we had a manifesto com- 
mitment to do so. 

1 am all the more surprised as I 


invited Ms McKechnie to my 
office the following day to 
explain personally to her my 
position and that of the depart- 
ment, a reassurance which she 
welcomed. As I explained to Ms 
McKechnie, I have set in motion 
the internal reorganisation of the 
department necessary to expedite 
the creation of such an agency. 


Jack Cunningham, 
minister for agriculture, fish- 
eries and food, 

MAFF. 

Whitehall Place, 

London SW1A 2HH, UK 


Satellites extend Romulan empire to ends of earth 


From Rakhee Gadfna. 

Sir, McCaw and Gates' 
behaviour, as described by 
Joe Rogaly in the Weekend FT 
("Perspectives: No spot on earth 
will be Microsoft-free”. May 3/4) 
cannot be likened to Klingons. 

As any Star Trek viewer will 
inform you. Klingons do not bide 
behind computer screens, net- 
works and satellites; such con- 
duct is considered cowardice. 


Their entire culture is based on 
face-to-face combat To die in 
physical battle is the greatest 
honour. 

The strategy outlined by Joe 
Rogaly is more characteristic of 
the cunning of Romulans or the 
craftiness of the Cardassians. 
in order to “foster tough 
international laws” successfully, 
it would be a mistake to 
perceive the satellite communica- 


tions process incorrectly. 

An opponent that can be 
challenged as a mere Microsoft 
product is completely different 
to contesting the men them- 
selves. 


Rakhee Gadhia, 
Bushey Heath, 
Watford, 

Herts. 

UK 


A question for Hong Kong’s legislative council 


From Mr David Tang. 

Sir, Apart from Mr Kerry 
McGlynn's Interesting observa- 
tions (Letters, May 14) on the 
capriciousness of Mr Lee Kuan 
Yew’s advice to Hqpg K ong’s gov- 
ernor, Mr Lee’s oTacSfeerrf of 
blaming everything on Mr Chris 
Patten's reforms is overworked 
and unfair. 


His reforms had to be passed 
by the legislative council. So if 
anyone should be held ultimately 
responsible and blamed for Chi- 
na's unilateral intention to guil- 
lotine the existing legislative 
council on July 1, it would be 
members of the legislative coun- 
cil of Hong Kong. 

As for Mr Lee’s advocacy of 


“Asian values" ad nauseam, he 
might care to explain why he 
should have kept the privy coun- 
cil in his country, Singapore, 
since its independence and only 
got rid of it as late as 1994. 


From Ms Harriet Lamb. 

Sir, Bernard Gray (''Arms mak- 
ers face testing time”. May 14) is 
right to point out that the new 
government's treatment of the 
sale of Hawks to Indonesia will 
be a litmus test of its 
intentions. 

The defence industry will 
undoubtedly squeal loudly about 
job losses, but that should not 
fool anyone. 

For too long the companies 
have been featherbedded by mas- 
sive government support, includ- 
ing subsidies paid for by the tax- 
payer. which the World 
Development Movement esti- 
mates amount to considerably 
more than £5.000 per year for 
each job. 

Nevertheless, the industry 
worldwide is already in decline, 
with sales expected to fall by 20 
per cent by the year 2000, and 
jobs are being cut all the time. 

That is why in the long run it 
makes economic, as wet! as ethi- 
cal sense, to stop propping up 
this capital-intensive industry 
and instead support other, more 
labour-intensive industries which 
can carry the economy through 
the next millennium and actually 
take people off the dole queue. 

Robin Cook should stick by his 
bold declaration of tough con- 
trols on arms sales and start with 
a ban on arms to Indonesia. And 
let the arms companies shed 
their crocodile tears in peace. 


David Tang, 

29 St James's Place, 
London SWIA 1NR, UK 


Harriet Lamb, 
head of campaigns. 

World Development Movement, 
25 Beehive Place, 

London SW9 7QR, UK 


reinforce the perception that it is 
the Blair-Brown axis which will 
be pivotal- Not only have the tra- 
ditional residents of numbers 10 
and 11 Downing Street swapped 
homes, hut Mr Brown is enjoying 
virtually untrammelled control of 
economic decision-making. 

As for Mr Robin Cook, the for- 
eign secretary and third member 
of the triumvirate, his high- 
profile accession has been 
slightly bumpier. He reacted furi- 
ously to reports in the Financial 
Times that Mr Blair was consid- 
ering appointing Sir David 
Simon, chairman of British Petro- 
leum. as minister for Europe. 
That job went to Mr Doug Hen- 
derson. regarded as an ally of Mr 
Brown. Nevertheless, his work- 
ing relationship with Mr Cook 
has started smoothly. 


A t a lower level, Mr 
Blair was bound to 
wound a few egos 
with his appoint- 
ments. Several front- 
benchers in opposition have been 
thrown on the shelf. With a 
majority of 179, Mr Blair enjoys 
powers of patronage unprece- 
dented in modem times- He can 
pick and choose among his 419 
MPs and among legions of busi- 
ness people, academics and other 
public figures keen to join the 
new establishment 
Such is the novelty that what 
was drudgery to the old regime is 
now regarded as exciting. “1 
know it sounds a bit ridiculous 
but l got quite a buzz delving 
into my first red box,” says a 
junior minis ter. 

Then come the cars, the pha- 
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lanxes of civil servants and the 
security detail for the most 
senior. Some appear to enjoy 
being cocooned by their private 
offices. Some find it frustrating. 
“1 walked out of the department 
on my way. to the Commons only 
to be urged to get in the car,” 
says a minister. “I had to tell 
them to go away very firmly.” 

Yet most agree the image of 
“Sir Humphrey" - the supercil- 
ious mandarin - is the exception. 
“They’re very methodical but 
they’re very normal people,” says 
a surprised adviser. 

Sir Robin Butler, the cabinet 
secretary, and other senior man- 
darins have been congratulating 
themselves on the transition. So 
constrained were the Tories by 
their thin majority and lack of 
direction in recent years, many 
departments fell into torpor. 
Labour mini sters have intro- 
duced new management tech- 
niques, giving mission state- 
ments to civil servants outlining 
their departmental goals. 

Two innovations contributed to 
the smooth handover - Mr 
Major’s decision to allow perma- 
nent secretaries to meet shadow 
spokesmen several months before 
the election, and Labour’s a way- 
days at Templeton College in 
Oxford for aspiring ministers. “It 
taught us simple things like 
keeping control of your own 
diary,” says a senior minister. 

During a reception for his min- 
isters this week. Mr Blair told 
them to enjoy the work, not the 
trappings. The distribution of 
official apartments and country 
retreats - a potential source of 
acrimony - has been trouble free. 


Trouble will not start until hard 
policy decisions have to be taken. 

While working habits verge on . 
the ascetic, some fear more than 
a bint of triumphalism in the pro- 
cess of decision-making. Opposi- 
tion parties bave accused Mr 
Blair of riding roughshod, over 
parliament by imposing new pro- 
cedures for prime minis ter’s 
questions. 

In opposition, Labour were 
sticklers for open government, 
freedom of information and 
accountability to the House of 
Commons. Yet the first big 
announcement of the new gov-, 
eminent - independence for the 
Rank of England to set interest 
rates - was made regardless of 
parliament The election mani- 
festo is held up as a series of 
c ommandmen ts. The barest men- 
tion of an issue has been cited as 
justification for action. 

Older minis ters who have 
waited so long for this moment 
know that one step out of line 
will see thgm consigned to the 
backbenches. There is no short- 
age of younger MPs for whom the 
“Blair project" comes more natu- 
rally. Welsh members have been 
warned that any public state- 
ment hostile to devolution could 
lead to deselection. A strict code 
of conduct is already in place. 

Mr Mandelson last Sunday 
appeared to reinvent the job 
description of Labour MPs. Their 
prime duty, he said, was to pro- 
mote the manifesto. Independent 
thinking is permitted, but inde- 
pendence is limited to the param- 
eters of the creed. Says one min- 
ister: “Our leader believes in 
consensus, but not compromise.” 
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COMMENT & ANALYSIS 



‘hen Ms Mary 
Allen, secretary 
general of the 
Arts Council, 
takes over at the helm of 
London's Royal Opera 
House, in September it will 
be a case of gamekeeper 
turning poacher. A substan- 
tial part of Ms Allen’s cur- 
rent job is deciding each 
year the subsidy for Covent 
Garden, the council’s most 
cash hungry client - cur- 
rently it gets just over £L5m 
<$2&3Qm). 

Ms Alim, 45. can have few 
illusions about her task, but 
she is no reluctant draftee. 
Her name was frequently 
mentioned last year as 
Covent Garden searched for 
a successor to Sir Jeremy 
Isaacs. But as Arts Council 
supremo she was an 
observer on the selection 
panel ' and. In ' the end, 
decided not to throw her hat 
into the zing. 

This time round she is. 
enthused by the prospect. 
*Tve pushed paper around 
for five years as a bureau- 
crat,” says Ms Allen. “I want 
to get down to the sharp end 
now and do it. Any organisa- 
tion that is capable at put- 
ting out the finest artistry 
on stage night after night 
must have something going 
for it." 

The Royal Opera House, 
however, is acquiring a rep- 
utation for creating grander 

dramas faifffortagp ♦ haw out 

front The latest the deci- 
sion this week by Ms Gen- 


. Woman in the News • Mary Allen 

Quick change of roles 

Antony Thomcroft on the new chief of the Royal Opera House 


Ista McIntosh to quit as 
chief executive after just 
four months in the job, is 
one of the most spectacular. 

Few doubt that Ms 
McIntosh’s stress has been 
caused by fireworks in the 
boardroom as Caveat Gar- 
den wrestles with a £<L5m 
overdraft and the program- 
ming for a two-and-a-half 
year exile while the Royal 
Opera House undergoes a 
£&4m refurbishment 

Ms McIntosh bad to tackle 
these challenges with two 
powerful, opinionated col- 
leagues, the new hands-on 
chairman Lard CbadlwgtoD, 
formerly Mr Peter Glimmer, 
and the feisty Mrs Vivien 
Duffield, head of the £10Qm 
development appeal Person- 
alities clashed. 

When Ms McIntosh 
informed Lord Chadlington 
two weeks ago that she had 
had enough, he immediately 
called Ms Allen. He had 
worked with her before as 
rhnfrman of the Arts Coun- 
cil Lottery Board and the 
two got on well. At such a 
crucial time for the Royal 
Opera House, he wished to 
avoid another protracted 
trawl of possible r«ndid»*pg 


A self-effacing character, 
with a pleasant, but slightly 
diffident social manner and 
conservative dress sense, Ms 
Allen appears happiest 
playing a supporting role to 
more extrovert personalities. 
This, coupled with a prodi- 
gious capacity for work, 
enabled her to get on 
extremely well with the 
flamboyant Lord Gowrie, 
chair men of the Arts Coun- 
cil. and bodes wen for her 
relationship with his coun- 
terpart at Covent Garden. 

The rise and rise of Ms 
Allen mirrors the growing 
Influence of women in the 
arts. At Cambridge Univer- 
sity, where she was involved 
in the Footlights, she had 
ambitions to be a performer. 
On graduation she had a 
brief and inglorious career 
as an actress, culminating in 
a West End appearance in 
77ie Rocky Horror Show. 

The main advantage of 
Cambridge proved to be the 
contacts it provided. Ms 
Allen was soon progressing 
smoothly through the arts 
world, moving from arts 
sponsorship director at 
Mobil, to senior manager at 
the Association for Business 


Sponsorship of the Arts, to 
director of the tiny Water- 
mans Arts Centre in Brent- 
ford. west London - her 
only previous experience of 
running an arts company. 

Her appointment as dep- 
uty secretary-general at the 
Arts Council in 1992 was 
something of a surprise. 
There she gained the reputa- 
tion as having a safe pair of 
hands and of hpmg a calm, 
sensible, backroom worker, 
happy to keep out of the 
lime light and cope with the 

inflated bureaucracy of the 
institution. She played her 
p art to perfection, and in 
1994 took over as secretary- 
general. where she was the 
composed foil to Lord Gow- 
rie. 

It is her background as an 
effective number two, who 
can also perform with 
charm at the top level, 
which appeals to Lord Chad- 
lington and the Covent Gar- 
den board. After a decade in 
which the board was effec- 
tively cowed by a powerful 
chief executive. Mr Jeremy 
Isaacs, it looks as if Covent 
Garden is about to experi- 
ence collective leadership. 
Centred on its chairman. 


Before Ms McIntosh 
arrived in January more 
power was placed into the 
hands of Mr Nicholas Payne, 
the opera director, and Sir 
Anthony Dowell, who looks 
after the ballet company. 

On the surface it is hard 
to understand why Ms Allen 
should want to move from 
running England’s control- 
ling arts body, with finan- 
cial and strategic muscle, to 
take responsibility for its 
most controversial and 
Ul-stanred supplicant. Lord 
Gowrie recently upbraided 
Covent Garden for its slow- 
ness in developing a coher- 
ent plan during the closure 
period, and the house is cur- 
rently racked by a dispute 
with the unions over nearly 
300 planned redundancies. It 
can hardly be the money - 
at about £90,000 a year in 
her new position, any rise in 
salary is marginal. 

Ms Allen is unperturbed. 
It is “an exciting opportu- 
nity” and "a mammoth 
task", she says. After years 
of seamless progress, she 
will have the biggest job in 
on the UK arts scene. Its 
reputation of being a poi- 
soned chalice may even 


make it more appealing. 

Having given a second 
tranche of lottery cash to 
Covent Garden, Ms Allen 
knows most, of the redevel- 
opment money is in place. 
The programme for the first 
year of closure is already 
fixed and Sadler’s Wells 
should be ready to accom- 
modate the Royal Opera dur- 
ing its second year of extie. 
The worst may be over. 

Ms Allen may have under- 
estimated the pressures of 
the task. At her new job she 
will find no fixed home; 
short seasons in sometimes 
unappealing venues; eve- 
nings spent charming spon- 
sors; overseeing the rebuild- 
ing; the vituperation of 
critics; and coping with a 
new government which will 
expect Covent Garden to 
widen Us audience appeal. 

She will have little time 
for her great passion, gar- 
dening and her husband, 
merchant banker Mr Nigel 
Pantling, will have to be 
very understanding. 

But it will be a glorious 
moment in December 1999 
when the curtain rises on a 
new production of Verdi's 
Falstaff in the gleamingly 
transformed Covent Garden. 
Although she has no con- 
tract, Ms Allen is confident 
she will be there in the royal 
box. If that happens, she 
will be a long way from 
where her artistic career 
began in tbe mid-1970s - 
with a 15-month regional 
tour appearing in Godspell. 


A s Mr Boris Nem- 
tsov. Russia's ener- 
getic first deputy 
prime minister, 
tells it, this week’s explosive 
confrontation between the 
government and Gazprom. 
Russia's mightiest company, 
was. triggered by a recent 
conversation be had with 
the nation's president 
Sitting in the Kremlin 
chiefs grand office suite, 
just a few feet from the 
smartly turned-out soldiers 
who still goose-step across 
Red Square. Mr Nemtsov 
showed President Boris Yelt- 
sin a secret management 
agreement governing rela- 
tions between Gazprom and 
tbe state. According to Mr 
Nemtsov, under one of the 
provisions of a controversial 
1993 deal - still not made 
public - certain individuals 
held options to buy most of 
the state's stake in the gas 
giant at a fraction of the cur- 
rent share prices - 
"But this is theft!” thun- 
dered President Yeltsin, and 
Mr Nemtsov had . the ammu- 
nition he needed to go after 
the country's most formida- 
ble corporate behemoth. Mr 
Nemtsov, who later related 
his presidential tfete-a-tfite to 
Izvestia, a national daily 
newspaper, waited until this 
week to launch his public 
attack. 

The former provincial gov- 
ernor’s offensive has been 
played out on the country’s 
television screens, in Gaz- 
prom’s grandiose board- 
rooms And in the shabbier 
offi ces of tbe Russian cabi- 
net. It has begun to redefine 
the often murky relationship 
between the Russian govern- 
ment and the nation's new 
■xronomic tycoons. 

Mr Nemtsov forced 
through three important 


A behemoth tamed 

Chrystia Freeland on Russian government attempts to curb 
the power of Gazprom, the country’s mightiest company 


changes in his week of joust- 
ing with Gazprom. The big- 
gest victor)', authorised by a 
presidential decree on Tues- 
day, was the creation of 10- 
member government board 
headed by Mr Nemtsov. This 
was charged with overseeing 
the work of the gas monopo- 
list. in which the state, with 
40 per cent, remains the sin- 
gle biggest shareholder. 

The new board gives Mr 
Nemtsov greater leverage in 
pushing for his second chief 
objective - the renegotiation 
of the shadowy management 
agreement between the state 
and Mr Rem Vyakhirev, the 
Gazprom boss, which had so 
batraged Mr Yeltsin. 

Third, in a kiss-and- 
make-np meeting at the 
White House, the seat of tbe 
Russian government, Mr 
Vyakhirev presented a radi- 
cal restructuring plan which 
in many respects mirrors Mr 
Nemtsov’s own drive to 
streamline Russia’s natural 
monopolies. ‘ 

By squeezing out these 
three concessions, Mr Nem- 
tsov has dramatically altered 
Russia’s governing political 
structure. From their spank- 
ing new white and aquama- 
rine towers in a Moscow sub- 
urb. Gazprom's chiefs are 
accustomed to gazing at the 
Russian panorama with a 
sense of almost unlimited 
power. Mere cabinet minis- 
ters have often seemed 
beneath the corporation’s 
notice. 



Head to head: Nemtsov (left), first deputy mime minister, and Vyakhirev of Gazprom 


Earlier ibis year, when Mr 
Yevgeny Yasin, then minis- 
ter of • the economy and 
today a Nemtsov ally, called 
for the company to be bro- 
ken up. Mr Vyakhirev told 
reporters: “Don’t pay atten- 
tion to what he is saying, 
otherwise you will dog up 
your brain." . 

Gazprom's special place at 
the heart of the Russian 
state has been further 
secured by Mr- Victor Cher- 
nomyrdin, the former Gaz- 
prom boss who has been 
prime wiinigtor since 1992. 
But the arrival of a reform 
team led by Mr Nemtsov and 


the other first deputy prime 
minister, Mr Anatoly Chu- 
bais, has eaten into Mr Cher- 
nomyrdin’s influence and his 
power to protect Gazprom. 

“My signing the decree on 
Gazprom and on natural 
monopolies ... that was not 
easy for [Chernomyrdin]," 
Mr Yeltsin said in a rare 
television interview this 
week. “Gazprom was a diffi- 
cult matter for him, but nev- 
ertheless he accepted that 
decision ... he initialled that 
decree, although first he had 
kept it for some time, brood- 
ing over it in every way." 

Even after the painful 


events of the past week, Gaz- 
prom remains a force to be 
reckoned with. Its enduring 
might was evident in the del- 
icate manner in which Mr 
Nemtsov catered to company 
sensibilities, even as he 
fought to bring it back under 
state control After Mr Nem- 
tsov had steered through his 
vital presidential decree, his 
first meeting with • Mr 
Vyakhirev was held not in 
his own offices - but at Gaz- 
prom's shiny headquarters. 

“If was symbolic that this 
was on Gazprom territory 
and not on government terri- 
tory,” says Mr Mikhail Ber- 


ger, an influential economic 
journalist 

Mr Vyakhirev remains 
Gazprom’s master because, 
of all Russia’s Soviet-era 
directors, he has been most 
adept at learning just 
enough of tbe new market 
techniques to keep his com- 
pany intact Although Mr 
Vyakhirev's empire is often 
held up as the most egre- 
gious example of the insider- 
dominated version of capital- 
ism which has flourished in 
Russia, his ability to keep 
Gazprom afloat and to steer 
it gingerly into tbe new era 
has won him grudging 
respect As one member of 
the new reform team put it 
“In his heart, Rem Ivanovich 
may still long for the central 
plan, but he has also learned 
words like “hedging' and 
‘ADR’ and you have to 
respect that" 

Gazprom’s adaptability, 
and the reformers' grudging 
admiration for this most 
agile of the Soviet behem- 
oths. were on display at the 
Thursday cabinet meeting 
which concluded this week’s 
round of sparring. 

Gazprom stage-managed 
the session almost as skil- 
fully as any public relations- 
minded western company. It 
held the discussion at the 
White House, not at Gaz- 
prom headquarters, lest tele- 
vision shots of the compa- 
ny's soaring towers alienate 
impoverished Russian view- 
ers. The meeting began with 
a slick film detailing Gaz- 
prom’s accomplishments. 

And to make sure tbe mes- 
sage was not lost on the min- 
isters, Mr Vyakhirev warned 
them: “Don’t confuse Gaz- 
prom with some street kiosk 
next to a metro stop. On the 
world markets, they love 
us.” 


The wages 
of sin 

Gillian Tett looks at the 
implications of the scandal 
that has rocked Nomura 


John Pe rlman reports on the big money which the game is attracting in the republic 
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iouth Africa goes 
for soccer gold 


T he result of South 
Africa’s last inter- 
national match was 
close enough, but 
the advertising boards 
around the stadium made it 
plain that off the field there 
really was no contest. 

Every available space in. 
the small stadium in Togo, 
which staged ibe side's 3-1 
World Cup win . over Zaire 
last month - the Zairean 
riviJ war forced the use of a 
neutral venue - was used 
to promote South African 
products. 

There were billboards 
advertising shoe polish. 

mobile phones, cooking 

appliances, cement, milk and 
cars. There wen? endorse- 
ments from the national tele- 
phone . network, the coun- 
try's biggest steelworks, a 
leading insurance corpora- 
tion. and an oil company. 
Some of the advertisers are 
direct sponsors of South 
African football. The rest 
probably wish they were. 

Tbe football world has for 
some years viewed an Afri- 
can winner of the World Cup 
as V realistic prospect, but 
many of the continents 
nations find themselves a 
goal down before they have 
ev«i kicked off- ”he 
resource* required to fly star 
playerv-back from Europe 

artft pot together competitive 

teams' - sre . invariably 
stretched. 



/... 


South African football, by 
contrast, has for more t han a 
decade lapped into the 
opportunities presented by 
Africa’s most developed 
economy. There are signs 
♦hat the exploitation of those 
opportunities is beginning in 
earnest 

“ Las t year our major 
knock-out competition was 
worth RLTm. ($380,000) The 
winner was getting R200 
pod” says Trevor Phillips, 
chief executive of South 
Africa’s Premier Soccer 
League. “Next. year the com- 
petition will be worth RTto, 
with R1.2m for the winner." 

Phillips, the former com- 
mercial director of the 
English Football Associa- 
tion, has been the driving 
force in a push for sponsor- 
ship increases that one 
backer of the game describes 
as “astronomical’*. But his 
aggressive marketing of a 
ppnw that he believes has 
been “dramatically nnderval- 
□ed" has not put too many 
people off 

*Tm beating sponsors OH 

with a stick,” PhilUps says. 
“But 1 am not entering into 
contracts until I’m sure we 
can deliver." Even so. spon- 
sorship of the PSL is worth 
about R32m a y*® “ * 

par with rugby JjSJS 

up on cricket,” on Phillips 
reckoning. 

That has not always been 
tbe case. Football is easily 




the country's most papular 
sport, the chief passion and 
pastime of South Africa's 
townships. Yet until the 
mid-1980s the white eco- 
nomic establishment gener- 
ally showed as little interest 
in the game as it did in tbe 
political aspirations of the 
people who followed it 

That this changed when it 
did owed something to tbe 
political, shifts that eventu- 
ally led to Nelson Mandela’s 
release from prison, and 
much to the efforts of one 
men. Abdul Bbamjee's offi- 
cial titie at the PSL’s prede- 
cessor body was public rela- 
tions officer, but his 
ebullient, often abrasive 
courting, of the country's 
corporations made him 
South African soccer’s 
supremo. Bhamjee’s efforts 
sent sponsorships soaring - 
and then the bubble burst. 

In 1991 he was found 
guilty of 33 counts of theft 
totalling E7.4m, all of ft 
looted from footbalL 
Bhamjee and Cyril Kobus, 
the league's chief executive, 
were jailed. The scandal, and 
the fact that football made 
no obvious effort to recover 
the money, left the game 
under a cloud. 

Football was a byword for 
incompetence - fixture 
chaos last year saw the sea- 
son’s two main cup finals 
played within a week of each 
other. Earlier this year Solo- 


i 



South African players wrih government figures after winning the 1996 African Nations Cup 


mon ’Stix* Morewa lost his 
job at the head of the South 
African Football Association 
after a judicial inquiry into 
the body's financial manage- 
ment. And while sponsors 
did not stay away, the 
game's commercial potential 
was never properly tapped. 

There is consensus that 
the P5L under Phillips is a 
much tighter ship, but some 
sponsors still wonder if the 
sport has enough adminis- 
trative depth to build on the 
coming boom. 

Phillips recognises that 
football’s foundations in 
South Africa are still weak. 


< 


None of the PSL’s clubs 
owns Its own stadium, which 
limits exploitation of adver- 
tising rights. The 18-team 
league is widely seen as 
unsustainable. And most 
important, with only one 
national broadcaster and a 
single commercial satellite 
station, the PSL is unable to 
maximise the potential of 
television revenue. 

“We don't get a fair price 
for our rights and we won’t 
do because TV is not com- 
petitive,” Phillips says. "The 
reality is that I can't run off 
to satellite and do a Sky- 
style deal because my cus- 


tomers can't afford it." 

Football’s target market 
does have other attractions, 
however. After oil company 
Total signed a Ri2m deal 
with the country's glamour 
club Kaizer Chiefs. Dermis 
Poole, the managing direc- 
tor, cited two reasons for 
Investing in football. 

“My company wants to 
become more involved in tbe 
black market, and for this 
Chiefs and soccer are the 
idea] vehicles. We believe it 
is the politically correct 
thing to do. We also want to 
be part of. and grow with, 
the new South Africa,” 


J apan’s television view- 
ers have been treated 
to a lurid spectacle this 
week. The arrest of 
three former execu- 
tives of Nomura, Japan’s 
biggest securities house, 
over alleged payments to 
corporate extortionists has 
stirred the media’s glee. 

Breathless reporters have 
been explaining, amid flow 
charts and spooky music, 
the central allegation 
behind the arrests: that in 
-1995 Nomura channelled 
payments to an account for 
a property company related 
to a well-known sokaiya. 
These are the corporate 
extortionists who demand 
bribes in exchange for not 
revealing embarrassing 
information at shareholders’ 
meetings. 

Chain-smoking sokaiya 
have appeared on television, 
heavily disguised, and hid- 
den cameras have shown 
wobbly footage of disrupted 
shareholder meetings. 
Details have been revealed 
of Nomura's VIP accounts. 
which extended favours tor 
a host of special customers, 
including alleged sokaiya. 

The spectacle is deeply 
humiliating for Nomura, 
which sees itself as a global 
competitor to western finan- 
cial groups. It is also 
another blow for Japan’s 
corporate reputation, after 
recent revelations of sokaiya 
payments at other compa- 
nies such as Takashimaya 
and Ajinomoto, and a cop- 
per-trading scandal last year 
at Sumitomo Corporation. 

Most importantly, the 
media lather may hint at a 
broader shift to Japanese 
attitudes. Though hopes of 
reform in corporate Japan 
are often illosory, the 
Nomura furore provides 
some tantalising signs of 
change In the media, the 
government and among 
some of Japan's institu- 
tional investors. 

Payments to corporate 
gangsters have been illegal 
in Japan for more than a 
decade. But the practice has 
remained endemic. As Mr 
Raisuke Miyawaki, a former 
police chief says: “It is very 
very difficult for Japanese 
companies to cut their ties 
with sokaiya 

But when the latest scan- 
dal broke, after a former 
Nomura employee told his 
story to a newspaper, the 
government was prodded 
into action. This week the 
Securities and Exchange 
Surveillance Commission. 
Japan’s financial watchdog, 
lodged a complaint against 
the company and three exec- 
utives. It is preparing to 
impose a penalty, which is 
likely to ban Nomura for 
several months from the 
government and corporate 
bond markets, equity sales 
and proprietary trading. 
This is likely to severely 
dent Nomura's results. 

Since Nomura’s “sins" are 
probably shared by many 
companies, singling it out 
for punishment may appear 
unfair. But Nomura's behav- 
iour is particularly embarr- 
assing to the government 


because the securities house 
resolutely promised to mend 
its ways after a similar 
scandal in the early 1990s. 
The government is trying to 
persuade tbe international 
financial community that its 
planned “Big Bang" deregu- 
lation will bring its finan- 
cial markets into line with 
global standards. Nomura's 
humiliation is a convenient 
warning. 

This is partly because of 
Nomura's size and prestige: 
the firm, which employs 
nearly 11.000 staff in offices 
around the world, has been 
in business since 1872. 
Nomura is also probably one 
of the few securities compa- 
nies that could survive a 
large fine. Most of the other 
securities houses are in a 
parlous state, and deregu- 
lation is likely to put them 
under further pressure. 

Nomura faces censure 
from elsewhere. Several 
public and private compa- 
nies have recently cancelled 
their business with the 
group, the most striking 
more coming from Nomu- 
ra’s affiliated pension fund 
management group. Nomura 
Investment Management 
company (Nimco). Nimco 
has used Nomura for np to 
30 per cent of its transac- 
tions. but is nnlikely to 
resume business with tbe 
group until tbe government 
investigation is complete. 

N imco's stance 
partly reflects a 
growing sensitiv- 
ity to Its interna- 
tional client base. It also 
arises from a decision after 
the Nomura scandal of 1991 
to amend internal guide- 
lines. stipulating that Nimco 
cannot deal with scandal- 
tainted companies. 

Us action has triggered a 
dramatic change at Nomura 
itself. Last month, in a des- 
perate effort to win back the 
confidence of clients, tbe . 
company implemented one 
of the most sweeping man- 
agement reshuffles ever 
seen in Japan, removing 16 
former directors and 
appointing Mr Junichi Ujiie, 
a young, internationally 
experienced director. 

It is not clear that other 
Japanese groups will seek to 
mend their ways. So far the 
media have concentrated on 
Nomura, bnt they are begin- 
ning to suggest other securi- 
ties companies and banks 
had similar sokaiya links. 

One tiling is absent There 
has been little public discus- 
sion of the underlying rea- 
sons for the sokatya's exis- 
tence - namely the deep 
reluctance of corporate 
Japan to provide informa- 
tion to its shareholders. If 
active groups of sharehold- 
ers were already demanding 
accurate corporate informa- 
tion then tbe role of the 
sokaiya would evaporate. 

“When Japan’s companies 
start accepting the need for 
full disclosure,” says au 
adviser a big securities bro- 
ker, “the system will really 
change. Until then. Nomu- 
ra's problems are nnlikely 
to be unique." 
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COMMODITIES AND AGRICULTURE 


Coffee price 
rises hit 
consumers 


MARKETS REPORT 


By Susanna Voyie 

A sharp rise in world coffee 
prices began to hit consum- 
ers yesterday as retailers 
and manufacturers passed 
on their increased costs. 

Whittard, the UK coffee 
and tea retailer, raised prices 
by 14 per cent with immedi- 
ate effect, while in Germany 
DKV, the coffee industry 
association, warned that 
retail rises looked inevitable. 

Douwe Egberts.the Dutch 
manufacturer, increased its 
prices in France - the latest 
in a series of rises which 
mean the price of top quality 
beans there has gone up 45 
per cent this year. 

A volatile mix of low 
stocks, tight supply and 
fears of frost in Brazil has 
lined a wave of speculative 
money into the futures mar . 
ketS that deter min e world 
prices. In London yesterday 
prices for July delivery 
jumped by 8127 a tonne to a 
15%-month high of $2,060 
before falling back to close 
at $2,030. The London Inter- 
national Financial Futures 
Exchange trades robusta cof- 
fee, used in soluble and 
instant blends. 

The rally has been driven 
by the US market - which 
trades arabica beans, the 
higher grade product - 
where one contract on 
Thursday reached a 20-year 

high 

On New York’s Coffee, 
Sugar and Cocoa Exchange 
prices fell yesterday as 
profit-takers entered the 
market. Around 11am the 
July futures contract was 
trading at 247.5 cents per 
pound, down from 255 cents 


- LC£.2nd pOBtttan ft per tannef 



WEEKLY PRICE CHANGES 



Latest 

price* 

Change Year 
on week ago 

19 

Ngh 

07 

Low 

Odd per troy cz. 

$344X5 

-1.65 

5382.05 

£309.85 

£34635 

Silver per Upy oz 

287 XOp 

-12.50 

351 XOp 330.1 Op 

275-40p 

AJum/nkm 99.796 (cash) 

51850-5 

+65 

£1580 

Si 6666 

S1419X 

Copper Grade A (cash) 

£2553 

+113 

S2572X 

£2574 

£23175 

Lead (cash) 

£619.5 

+8 

S842 

$725.5 

$607X 

Nickel (cash) - 

$7710 

-25 

S7990X 

£8220 

£6495 

Zinc SHG (cash) 

SI 326.5 

+12X 

S1037X 

S1327X 

£1044 

Tin (cash) 

£5740 

-120 

56290 

$6050 

£5665 

Cocoa Rjhavs Jti 

£1001 

-10 

£1104 

£1047 

£847 

Coflee Futures May 

$1906 

+288 

S2006 

$1985 

$1232 

Sugar (LDP Raw) 

$271.70 

+1.10 

S2fifl_30 

£311.00 

£26640 

Barley Futurea May 

£87X0 

-4X0 

£115X0 

£96X0 

£85.00 

Wheat Futures May 

£89X0 

-3.65 

£127.45 

£102X0 

£89.00 

Cotton Outlook A Index 

79.75c 

+0X0 

82.30c 

80.05c 

7615c 

Wool (64s Super) 

410p 


450p 

429o 

387 p 

09 (Brant Blend) 

S19.74X 

+1.10 

£17X3 

£24X5 

£17X1 


BASE METALS 

LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 

(Prices than Amalgamated Meter Trading) 

■ ALUMIWUM, 98.7 PUSHY g per tgwj 


Precious Metals continued 

GPU? COMEX (100 Thy gp Vtrey cz.) 


-Mkiin .7 -V. 7762;150 ■ /+$*2S 
jVLttMUrit afay 83,180 •; .>*880 
Confab : .7 333/075 42.400 

uacr: ar ■.%' v jrtCK *- .+50 

4-188 

-23nc ; . ; - : - _ JCW.iod 4^300 

yn~, y y ; fi/MR - ■ *230 

.- J ‘ -- --- . teindDra don 


at Thursday’s close. 

Mr Lawrence Eagles. com- 
modities analyst at GNI in 
Brazil, warned that prices 
could yet spike higher. “If 
we have a frost in Brazil 
t hen the global coffee mar- 
ket is going to be in extreme 
shortage for a couple of 
years.” he said. “If that hap- 
pens then the sky is the 
limit for prices. I would 
guess they could go as high 
as $5 to $7 a lb.” 

Mr Eagles said roasters’ 
stocks were down to a bare 
ratnimiim — and the situa- 
tion had been exacerbated 
by a switch to “just-in-time “ 
raw material delivery. 

On the London Metal 
Exchange copper rose to an 
1114-month high of $2,488 a 
tonne on stocks draw down 
of 2,400 tonnes and the 
threat of a Chilian copper 
workers strike. It fell back 
slightly to close at $2,466. 



Cash 

3 rfldts 

Class 

1850-51 

1689-70 

Previous 

16285-95 

1854-5 

H&i/km 


1672/1653 

AM Official 

1666-56 

1668X89 

Kerb ctosa 


1686X-67 

Open int 

282X42 


Total tiafiy tunanr 

ppm 


■ ALUMINIUM ALLOY $ per tonne) 

Close 

1480-93 

1515-17 

Previous 

1480-00 

1510-15 

HigMcw 


1520/1515 

AM Official 

149085 

1515-20 

Kerb dose 


1515-17 

Open hL 

5364 


Total dNIy turnover 

1^27 


■ LEAD $ per tonne) 


Owe' 

619-20 

630-1 

Previous 

614X-5.5 

628-7 

H&i/tow 

6155 

632/626 

AM Official 

615-55 

6285-7 

Kart) ctoaa 


629-30 

Open InL 

37X61 


Total daBy turnover 

7X72 


■ NICKEL (S per tonne) 


Ctose 

7705-15 

7815-20 

Previous 

765585 

7770-75 

hS^Vtow 

7880/7880 

7840/7790 

AM Cffikte 

7680-85 

7790-96 

Kerb dose 


7800-10 

Open tat 

48.792 


Total dMy turnover 

16756 


■ TIN (S per tonne) 



Close 

5735-45 

5780-90 

Previous 

5715-25 

5760-70 

High/tow 


5790/5760 

AM Official 

5725-30 

5770-75 

Kart) dose 


5780-65 

Open tra. 

16973 


Total daSy turnover 

*158 


■ rate, apodal Mgh grade (S par tome) 

Oose 

1326-27 

1348.5-475 

Previous 

1327-28 

134S-47 

KSgMow 


1349/1332 

AM Official 

1320X-21X 

1339-40 

Kerb close 


1348-19 

Open int 

91.046 


Total (titty tmanr 

22X55 


■ COPPER, grade A (S per tome) 

Close 

2562-54 

2489-70 

Previous 

2553-58 

2458-58 

Wgh/tow 

2548 

248842482 

AM Official 

2547-48 

2467-68 

Kerb dose 


2465-66 

Open int 

143X73 


Total dafly tarnover 

84.757 




Sett Etay^ 


Opea 


price ctanp ffiph 

In 

«M tat 

Bar 

3439 -35 


1 

Jn 

3449 -15 34*? 

3445 25,421 585S7 

*N 

347.7 -15 3512 

347.1 

3570 20520 

Od 

3505 -15 3511 

35DX 

104 6,753 

Dec 

3513 -15 3565 

mo 

BUT 22,466 

M» 

356.1 -15 

- 

20 4591 

Total 



3*201 154530 

■ PLATINUM NYffiX (50 T/oy to.: S/liuyaz4 

JM 

3915 -2.7 3835 

3895 

1.505 14548 

Oct 

3SZ1 -2.7 33AJ0 

381.0 

169 35» 

Ja 

3945 -2.7 

- 

2 1,162 


3965 -2.7 


14 

Total 



1578 10500 

■ PALLADIUM NYMBC (100 Troy cej SDray oz) 

■w 

176.10 -1.15 


- 14 

Jd 

17110 -1.15 17100 170.00 

640 6,125 


109.10 -1.33 17050 106X0 

440 1767 

Dk 

mio -us 16BX0 moo 

1 388 

Total 



1511 1*388 

■ SILVB1 CO&EX 5X00 Itay Obi Cants^oy oz) 

Star 

4660 -165 4715 

46*0 

21 109 

JM 

488.3 -105 4885 

4665 

5577 5*257 

Sto 

4745 -IS5 4905 

471X 

451 *496 

Deo 

401.5 -16.6 4SBX 

47BX 

857 6X74 

Jd 

4835 -1E5 

- 

1 17 

Mar 

489.1 -1*7 4915 

49*0 

401 7516 

Total 



7567 84530 


■ LME AM Official £* rate 1.8400 
LME GkMtag E/S rate 1.6370 


: 16SS2 6i 


■ 1.9 


18305 


Spot 1-6375 3 1 

■ HfQH GRADE COPPER (COMEX) 

Sett Day’s Ops 

pries dongs Mgh to* Vd tat 

Bay 11780 - 11980 115.90 737 2878 
JOB 118.70 -080 118.70 11585 616 3880 
JM 11880 -080 11680 115.40 10801 32870 
Mg 11385 -0.15 - - 178 1.711 

Sap 11185 -085 11185 11080 911 5824 

Oct 11020 40.10 22 1,016 

Tata/ 13,743 5*182 

PRECIOUS METALS 

■ LONDON BULLION MARKET 
(fflcee supplied by N M Rothschld) 



Latest 

n *r» 



Opan 


pries 

change 

wan 

Low 

Vol tat 

Job 

2U7 

+0X7 

21.40 

Z1.1S 34,796 41A49 

Jlri 

21 58 

+0X9 

21.42 

21.18 44,113 9*780 

/tag 

21-28 

+*12 

21*0 

21.13 1*146 37.456 

Sep 

21.17 

4*13 

21.17 

2*98 1*575 2*110 

Oet 

21.03 

+0X9 

21X3 

2*B9 

3401 17*81 

tin 

2*90 

+OX4 

m on 

2033 

323 15544 

Total 




111*00481582 

■ CRUDE CM. IPE (S/bsreQ 



Latest Day's 



0PM 


price 

change 

ffiOh 

Low 

Vol 1st 

JM 

1*50 

+*10 

1*62 

1*43 

*142 87537 

MS 

19X2 

+*12 

19.62 

1944 

2,126 2*259 

Sto 

19X0 

+0.10 

19X0 

1950 

119 10*38 

Oct 

195S 

+0X7 

1955 

1948 

106 7*11 

Nov 

19.48 

- 

I960 

1951 

- 5*42 

Dae 

1950 

+003 

1950 

1046 

670 10,719 

Total 





n oa 

■ KEATING OIL MYHEX (42,000 US gala; CAS fffc) 


Latest Day's 



Open 


pita ctaga 

Law 

VM tot 

Jroi 

56.65 

+0.17 

56.75 

56X5 1*770 26*30 

JM 

56X0 

+0.27 

57.00 

5640 

8.792 31759 

teg 

57.35 

+0*2 

57*5 

56XQ 

1*69 17473 

Sec 

57.75 

♦*12 

57.75 

57.60 

1*92 9*18 

Qcti 

5850 

+*22 

58X0 

5140 

25 8X54 

HO* 

5*20 

♦*27 

58*5 

5900 

44 7X41 

Total 





23*51127,208 

M GAS 

i O*. « (S/tonra) 




SB* 

Day's 



Opes 


pries cbeage tfigb 

taw 

VM tat 

Job 

17*00 

+1.00 173*5 17150 

*328 25X16 


JM 17480 4075 174.75 17385 1,137 1*733 


Oct 


17625 -»08D 17825 17525 
17680 4080 177.75 17725 
17975 4080 179.75 17925 
161.00 4080 16080 19080 


GoJdfTroy ozj 

S price 

£ equ/v SFr equrv 

Jen 

JM 

Oose 

Opening 

344X0-34450 

347.1034740 



Morning fix 

347.00 

211X2 

495X2 

Aag 

Sap 

Od 

Rnr 

Total 

Afternoon Kx 
Day's High 
Day's Low 

344.50 

34745-347.75 

34150344X0 

21*77 

481.71 

Prsricus dose 3464*346*0 




Loco Ldn Mean Gold Landtag Rate* (Vs USS) 

1 month .4.91 6 months AJBS 

2 month s — 480 12 m onth s .4.76 

3 mo n t ltt .4.88 


291 7862 
70 3,410 
77 4893 
50 1864 

1WN 1*783 MJM 

■ NATURAL GAB MYIEX (10800 fflMBta; IrtmBtuj 

taw t Oar's Opts 

pries chugs Upi W bt 

2220 4*025 2229 2.190 22193 31826 
2230 4*830 2235 2195 7288 29293 
2225 4*025 2225 2200 2738 1*589 
2195 4* .015 2200 2170 1829 1*696 
2205 +0.020 2205 2175 2^48 1*092 
2300 40.015 2306 2275 866 7X19 

41245204X35 

■ UNLEADED GASOL9C 
NYI40C (42000 US grita; cAJS ga&l 


Par asms uSass othara ia a stand, p Ponce/kg. c Cents b a JuL 


Sftrer Rx 
Spot 

3 months 
6 month s 
1 y« 

Gold Coins 
Krugerrand 
Maple Leaf 
Now Sovereign 


p/troy oc. US ds eqviv. 


28580 
29980 
30380 
31200 
$ price 
347-349 

81-84 


483.75 
48980 
49680 
50980 
£ equN. 
212-213 

48-51 



Latest 

Day's 




Opes 


__f r - jiliiuuin m,r *■ 

pneo cnangQ 

tow 

M 

tat 

Jin 

64X0 

+0.16 

6440 

6355 12,799 37.106 

Jta 

6130 

+*ia 

8350 

62.80 

5*50 27,734 

tag 

6250 

+0*8 

6250 

61*5 

993 

9*40 

Sw 

61X5 

+0X3 

61X5 

8090 

775 

4404 

Oct 

5950 

+*46 

5950 

59X5 

104 

3*98 

Sos 

56.60 

+0*3 

5650 

5845 

2 

1*47 

Total 





2*443 91*07 


GRAINS AND OIL SEEDS 

WHEAT LB=FE (IQOtotmes: £ per tonne) 



Satt 

Day's 

(ban 


price dteVB Kgb Low 

Yd W 

May 

69.00 

-0X5 8*30 6850 

14 121 

JM 

91.00 

-050 91X0 90X5 

142 1*01 

Sta> 

9130 

+0*0 91.75 91.75 

1 112 

In 

94*0 

+0*0 94*0 9150 

64 3,782 

Jaa 

96*0 

+0*0 96X5 £50 

39 1534 

Mar 

96*0 

+0*0 - - 

- 730 

Total 



272 1*86 

* WHEAT CUT (5£0Qbu rata: oentaffiOO taahe( 

Hw 

387X0 

+4.00 383X0 38150 

33 96 

JM 

388.75 

+0X5 394X0 38750 13*71 51.481 


396X0 

+1X0 400X0 395X0 

1576 12^5! 

Deo 

408X0 

+0.76 412X0 40650 

1563 17.175 

Mar 

408X0 

-1.00 41150 40750 

196 1*76 


391X0 

- - 

2 16 

Total 



17.147 82.773 

H MAIZE car &000 bu mta; certa/56to bushel) 

May 

288X5 

+350 28950 264X5 

2.696 2*82 

Jd 

28450 

+175 235.75 20050 24*18121753 

Sffi 

269X0 

+1.75 270X0 26875 

2,116 28*75 

Dao 

266X5 

+1X0 287.7S 264.75 13.734110*01 

Mw 

272X0 

+1X5 273X0 27*50 

719 11*83 

»ay 

27&00 

+1.75 278XS 275.00 

32 1.169 

Total 



43*80 206*77 

HI BARLEY UFRE (100 tomn: £ per tonne) 

Mm 

8750 

-*so - - 

48 

Sep 

8950 

+050 

29 

Nat 

9150 

+0.50 9150 9150 

33 901 

Jra 

9350 

+050 

- 119 

Mar 

9550 

4*50 

- 

May 

9750 

+050 

— - 

TWM 



39 1,178 


ENERGY 

■ CRUDE OIL NYMEX (1800 barrets. S/twreQ 


■ SOYABEANS C87 fcCOOtB uric canWBffit tetbri) 

I fey 86675 44.75 57200 855X0 80S 1X61 

JUT 864X0 +6.75 B68X0 95180 <2887 6*279 

Aug 53380 +5X0 83680 821X0 2989 20X90 

Sap 75250 43.75 754X0 748X0 1827 8X13 

Has 70*50 +480 71200 702X0 1*782 4*473 

Jsa 71*00 +4X0 714X0 70780 1885 4X59 

TsM 8*10) 1*4X03 

■ SOYABEAN OIL CBT (BOXOOfcg cante/toj 


■ SOYABEAN MEAL CBT (100 tons SN 


May 

3019 

+2.6 

383X 

win 

2554 

3*03 

JM 

28a* 

+2.1 

pflqfl 

2835 1*121 

51X35 

tag 

274.1 

+2X 

2745 

2695 

2504 15/469 

Sap 

2S6X 

+15 

257 X 

2535 

1*36 

8,911 

Oct 

239.7 

♦17 

24*0 

TV. fl 

925 

9543 

Dae 

231.1 

+16 

2315 

2275 

2/486 

19*35 

Total 





27*93 111,159 

M POTATOES UFFE (20 tomes; £ per tome) 

Jen 

3*0 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

Hov 

5*0 

+15 

- 

- 

- 

11 

Mar 

107X 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

tar 

115X 

+4X 

115X 

111X 

32 

1*33 

May 

12SX 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total 





32 

1*44 

M FREIGHT (BIFFEX) UFFE (SlOrindex point) 

May 

1295 

+15 

1305 

128S 

62 

504 

Jra 

1240 

+15 

1245 

1239 

17 

381 

JM 

IIS 

+5 

1155 

1150 

78 

1XS2 

Oct 

1335 

+10 

1330 

1330 

3 

501 

JM 

1355 

+10 

- 

_ 

- 

57 

Apr 

1390 

+10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total 

Ctaaa 

Prsv 



IB 

2*66 

BH 

1283 

1281 






FUTURES DATA 

Al tutuma data auppBod by CMS. 


Spices 

During the week the European martlets 
msin sd quiet Man Pnxtocten reports. 
The ptpper meritdt was relatively Inactive. 
With buyers’ a ttent ion failing, prices of 
most grades eased off ma tgfciaOy. Whits 
FAQ bos £5,000 a Kama and blade FAQ at 
£3*00 POT Rotterdam prompt delivery, 
ta the spice market tndonosian cassia VA/ 
KA sticks for Oct/Dec shipment is at 
£1.950 CIF. Spat cassia remains scarce at 
$2X35 ex warehouse. Broken Chinese cas- 
sia is el £1.195. whole at Si .295 CIF. 
Nutmegs/mace unchanged quota ASCO 
52X00. shrivels £2X0* BWP £2X00 a* for 
shipment ndun ssl on maos spat scarce at 
58,70* shipment £7X00 OF. Cloves are 
unchanged. Imtai ginger at Cochin firm et 
£1,775 OF. No ofere tor Chtaeea ginger. 
Mexican pbnent £1.825. Honduras £1,925 
and Jamaican £2X75 aB ex warehouse. 


SOFTS 

■ COCOA LffFE (10 tonnes Evonne) 


tty 

Jd 

tap 

Dec 

Mr 

tty 

TBM 


SsB Dirt 

ybriwW U. «» w 

1001 -1 1011 1011 12 S4 

1018 -2 1032 1005 2511 30X98 

1034 -2 1050 1028 1X87 14,744 

1029 
1038 


- 1041 1028 1X30 28X41 

ltNW - 1050 1033 1X16 30507 

1049 +1 1080 1054 410 1*847 

.— 6X37M*W 

■ COCOA CSCE po tomes: Stowed 

Jd 1467 -14 1490 1448 9X46 31X21 

Sb 1493 -14 ISIS 1473 1X15 1*355 

On 1519 -18 1542 1507 680 17X66 

Oar 1547 -14 1567 1540 215 2*557 

Hn 1560 -14 1583 1579 61 8X07 

Jd 1589 -14 1005 1598 - 450 

5a, 72J3B 94X88 

■ COCOA (IQCaffiDH^an^ 

ibv is Fria lh 7 

3y_ 114*71 111*22 

■ COFFEE LffTE £ torMOS Stefas? 


Hay' 

1985 

+112 

1985 

1945 34 561 



+122 

2050 

1973 5,753 27.544 


2075 

+122 

2085 

1095 2*93 14505 

■db - 

2074 

+124 

2060 

2000 1*05 5*8* 


2060 

+122 

on«s 

1978 157 2*17 

Mar 

TatM 

2025 

+125 

2009 

1950 74 322 

1*132 50*22 

■ Ojmi ‘C CSCE (37.50Cto3; cenBflba) 


tty 

2174 

♦0.09 

2187 

2355 

283 525 

tag 

JM 

2197 

+0X9 

24*2 

2353 12*96 5*172 

Oct 

Aug 

24.15 

+*10 

24*8 

2402 

1*12 14,445 

Dec 

tap 

24*9 

+*10 

24.49 

24.19 

643 8*09 

Mar 

Oct 

24*0 

+0X5 

24.45 

24*5 

496 *424 

May 

Dec 

2451 

+*02 

24.70 

2145 

1*57 17*53 

tag 

Total 





17*10 10*412 

Total 


Mm 276X0 -*55 20*00 260X0 104 184 

JM 253.15 -285 258.00 24580 9X29 15,722 

SB ”*** -080 230.00 21*90 3X75 7X71 

Dec 20180 -1X0 20550 196X0 643 4,723 

Ifar 16*00 -1X0 19180 181X0 458 1.910 

May 17480 -270 181.10 17380 S06 353 

TMd 15X22 30855 

■ OUHTT (ICO) (ITS cent&'pomd) 

Mey 15 pr8 V*7 

Pnrap &lr 184.91 17*66 

15 <tay avenge 18382 18*72 

■ WWI* SUGAR UFFE (SO tonnes; $/tonne) 

teg 3163 +*3 31*4 317X 1805 12813 

3078 +0.1 307.7 3078 92 6251 

_ 305.7 -0.1 305.7 3052 90 1,790 

Mar 3054 +*1 3052 3052 5 1478 

3048 +*1 - - - 663 

teg 3048 +04 3048 3048 20 313 

1213 SZ7I5 

■ SUGAR 11* CSCE (112,O00B»; oentetea) 

Jd 1087 -0.04 1185 1*95 5X45 73X67 

Oct 1*80 -0.01 10X4 1*78 1X06 41,175 

ter 1*73 -0.01 10.77 10.70 712 24.146 

May 1*68 +083 10.69 10X5 187 5801 

Jd 1083 +084 10X4 1*81 39 2X00 

Oct 1*58 +084 - - - 582 

Total 7X4814*206 

■ COTTON NYCE (50X006*3; cante/fed) 

id 7384 -0.12 7345 7*50 6817 37X64 
Oct 
Ok 


74X8 -0.07 74X5 7425 537 3X29 
7523 +087 7*40 7485 2875 2*263 
Mar 7*45 +085 7*50 7*25 90 3X19 

Itay 77.15 +*16 7780 7*80 - 911 

Jd 77X5 +0.18 - - 313 

TetM *972 7*583 

■ ORANGE JUICE NYCE (15.000fcs; cents/lbs) 

Jd 8480 +*00 8525 82.00 3,716 1*582 

SBp 8*65 +285 87.00 84.00 1,181 6X20 

ter 8*66 +225 8*80 8*10 273 3X18 

Jaa 9180 +275 9180 87.75 101 1X72 

Mar 9380 +2X0 9380 91X0 47 1806 

Hay 9580 +225 - - 1 216 

Total 5X19 2*373 


VOLUME DATA 

Open Merest and Volume data shown for 
contracts traded on COMEX. NYMEX, CBT. 
NYCE, CME, CSCE and tP£ Crude 08 are 
one day to arrows. Volume & Open Interest 
totals are tor at traded months. 


INDICES 

M Reutera (Baas: 1641/31 = 100) 

- May 15 Mqt15 month ego year ago 
201 7j4 1907.4 —1046.5 - 21478 

■ CBS Rdurae (Base; 1967 « 100) 

May 15 May 14 month ago year ago 
252.77 251X8 

■ CSC! Spot (Base: 1970 = 100} 

•toy IS Mqr 14 month ago year ago 
18928 189.87 180.85 21042 


MEAT AND LIVESTOCK 

■ LIVE CATTl£ CME (40. OOOte cental 


Jew 

oet 

Dec 

Feb 

AW 

Total 


Day's 0p* 

Sties fltengB tt/D W * 

k mi -() nan • B5.fi/Ii 6*275 4X79 31X69 
«22S-*175 65X75 B.1D0 3X88 35X08 
86X50-0X25 09-150 68.750 W5 16X27 
yn ra n -TUPS 71.150 TOXfi W7 9289 
71800-0225 71.450.70X80 120 5.130 

72X00-* 125 73,050 72X7S 60 1X10 

Total 1HX09WW31 

B I F AN HOGS CME tagooftbs; eddatoai 

Jn 81850-1235 81290 81800 7,152 15X41 

Jd 02400-1.125 83.600 82X00 3450 9X07 

Am 8*450 -0X50 81X00 80.125 IX* 7,463 

S SS-OXOO 73X50 71200 717 5X44 

Dec 71.150 -0X50 71.700 70950 227 3X29 

M 69X26-0X00 7*1 OQ 69X00 E 1441 

Zi nv* 

u pof g^ 8BXES CME (^gOOgta; ccnta/lba) 

May 87200-1000 9*300 87X00 .07 308 

Jd 89825-3000 92580 89X25 *402 *475 

/te 07X25-1000 01X00 87.625 426 1X45 

Afe 73.175-1X00 7*700 73X50 52 380 

Mar 72750-1.550 74250 7Z730 1 10 

Tdd *813 

LONDON TRADED OPTIONS 

Strike price S tonne — Ott — — Putt — 

■ ALUMPdUM 

(99.7%) LME 



1675. 


1700 — 

■ COPPER 
{Q-ade A) LME 

2450 

2500 

2550 ... 


Ml COFFEE UFPE 

1950 

2000 

2050 

m COCOA LiFFE 

1000 

1025 

1050 

■ BRENT CRUDE 
PE 

1900 

1950 — 

2000 


Jun 

Sep 

Jun 

Sep 

28 

70 

25 

49 

17 

57 

39 

61 

10 

46 

SB 

75 

Jun 

Sep 

Jun 

Sep 

BO 

72 

20 

116 

58 

54 

38 

147 

35 

40 

64 

182 

JM 

Sep 

Jul 

Sep 

171 

275 

66 

150 

143 

249 

B7 

174. 

116 

225 

111 

200 

Jul 

Sep 

JM 

Sep 

41 

71 

25 

37 

29 

58 

38 

48 . 

19 

48 

53 

62 

Jun 

JM 

Jin 

JM 


52 78 

33 


LONDON SPOT MARKETS 


+OT- 


Dube) 

£19.03-9.13 

+055 

Brent Bland (dated) 

£19.70-9.78 

+050 

Brant Blend (JM) 

£19.95-20.00 

+0545 


£21.78-1.82= 

+0.475 

■ PfHJDtxrra MWEprosip (teBwy CF ftwnej 


£212-214 


Gas Oil 

$177-179 

+1.5 

Heavy Fuel O0 

£82-84 

+1 

Naphtha 

£180-182 


Jet tool 

$192-193 

+1 

Diesel 

$184-185 

+1 

■ NATURAL OAS (Penca/thwrri) 


Bacton pun) 

11.1-11-3 

+0* 

PaudaiMTt Agra. Tot London (0171) 369 8782 

IPE (Jun) 

11X80 

+0*10 

M OTHER 



Gold (par troy ozft 

£344*5 

-2.40 

Silver (per troy az)«¥ 

470.00c 

-16.00 

Plat/run (per troy az.) 

$392X5 

-1*5 

Paftadhjrn (per troy az.) 

£172*5 - 

-050 

Copper 

123.0c 

+4.0 

Lead (US prod.) 

45X0C 


Tm (Kuala Lumpur) 

14.177 

-0.02 

Tin (New York) 

2605 

+2.0 

Cattle (live weight) 

89.9Sp 

-155* 

Sheep (Dve weight) 

135X4p 

-L48* 

Pigs (lhre weighUT 

11(L15p 

-2*6- 

Lon. day sugar (raw) 

£271.70 


Lon. day sugar (wte) 

£322.00 


Barley (Eng. teed) 

Unq 


Maize (US No3 Yellow) 

£109.00 


Wheat (US Dark North) 

Unq 


Rubber (Junff 

72 XOp 

+050 

Rubber (JuDf 

72 XOp 

+050 

Rubber (KL RSS Nol) 

278. Ox 

+2.6 

Coconut OB (PhB)§ - 

670.0 y 

-125 

Palm Q3 (Matey.l§ 

555 Xz 


Copra (PN0§ 

. $425 Xy . 

-75 .. 

Soyabesne (US) 

222.0 

-2.0 

Cotton OutkxSCA' Index 

79.75c 

+0.50 

Woottops (64s Super) 

4l0p 



Jun London nqdcri. § OF Bot a r iLo iL^j'Bubon mortal 
■tee * Crsngo on neek. fSoaod an 2JZ\ head at plgi 
waa. 


WORLD BOND PRICES 


Europe slips 
on Emu fears 


MARKETS REPORT 


By Samer Iskandar 
in London and Richard 
Tomkins in New York 

European bond markets 
were set to end the week on 
a healthy note, before prices 
were dragged down yester- 
day afternoon by rumours 
and worries aver Germany’s 
plan to revalue the Bundes- 
bank’s gold reserves in a 
move to reduce the budget 
deficit 

“This decision opened the 
door to a wider European 
monetary onion and soft- 
ened the euro, all at oncer 
said Mr David Brown, chief 
European economist at Bear 
Stearns. 

GERMAN BUNDS ended 
the day lower. In London, 
the June bund future fell 
from its intra-day high of 
102.57 to close at 101.87, 
down 0.50, then continued to 
fall in after-hours electronic 
trading to a low of 101.76. 

In the cash market the 
10-year benchmark bund lost 
0.52 at 101.68, underperform- 
ing all European markets 
except the UK. 

UK GILTS fell on general 
market nervousness, in the 
wake of German bunds. But 
forthcoming supply from 
two gilt auctions next week 
weighed further on prices. 

The June long gilt future 
settled S lower at 113%. In 
the cash market the 10-year 
benchmark gilt lost % at 
101%, its yield spread over 
equivalent bunds widening 
by 2 basis points to 141 
points. 

SPANISH BONOS benefit- 
led from the central bank's 
decision to cut its key 
money market interest rate 
by 25 basis points to 525 per 
cent. Several commercial 
h anks responded by also 
reducing their base lending 
rates. 

Although the June bono 
future, traded in Barcelona, 
reversed most of the day’s 
gains to end at 115.73, down 
0.36, the yield spread of 


10-year bonos over bonds 
contracted to an historic low 
of 77 basis points before end- 
ing the session at 79 basis 
points, down 2 points. 

ITALIAN BTPS also out- 
performed bunds, their yield 
spread lightening by 7 basis 
points to 148 points. In Lon- 
don the June BTP future set- 
tled at 130.15. down 0.06. Ear- 
lier in the session the 
contract had reached a high 
of 130.74. 

“The late sell-off was typi- 
cal of Friday afternoon ner- 
vousness, ahead of a long 
weekend.” said a trader in 
London. Several European 
markets, including Ger- 
many, France and Spain, 
will be closed on Monday for 
the Pentecost holiday. 

US TREASURIES lost 
ground in early trading after 
figures for new housing 
starts caused concern about 
the outlook for infla tion and 
interest rates. At noon, the 
benchmark 36-year bond was 
down % at 963, yielding 6.89 
per cent, and the two-year 
note was off A at 100%, yield- 
ing 6.234 per cent 

Prices turned down early 
in the day after housing 
data showed that the num- 
ber of new starts rose 2.6 per 
cent in April to 1.473m units 
from an upwardly revised 
1.435m units in March, well 
above the median forecast of 

1.42m. 

Prices continued to drift 
lower after the University of 
Michigan’s consumer senti- 
ment index showed a sharp 
rise to 104.6 in mid-May, 
from 101.4 in April. 

Even so. the statistics 
were not regarded as alarm- 
ing and traders said prices 
would remain in a range 
ahead of next Tuesday’s 
meeting of the Federal 
Reserve’s Open Market Com- 
mittee. 

With some recent data 
indicating that inflationary 
pressures were weaker than 
previously thought, traders 
said the odds of an interest 
rate increase were now run- 
ning at about 50£0. 


BENCHMARK GOVERNMENT BONDS 

Rad Day’s Week Month 

Coupon Date Price change Yield ago ago 


Austrafia 

6.750 

11/06 

94.3244 

+0510 

7.80 

7*0 

*00 

Austria 

6.750 

04/07 

99X000 

-0*40 

5.76 

5.78 

5*9 

Belgium 

8*50 

03/07 

102.0900 

-0*80 

5*5 

5*7 

*04 

Canada ' 

7X00 

12/06 

103-4200 

+0X20 

6*1 

6.63 

*07 

Danmark 

8X00 

03/06 

111.0800 

-0520 

0*2 

6*1 

*63 

Frtetca BTAN 

4.750 

03/02 

100*495 

-0*10 

4.69 

4.72 

4.81 

OAT 

5500 

04/07 

96.8800 

-0/410 

554 

5.69 

5.81 

Germany Bund 

6X00 

07/07 

101.8800 

-0520 

5.77 

*74 

5X0 

Ireland 

8.000 

oaoe 

109 5300 

-0*10 

6.58 

*70 

6*2 

Italy 

6.750 

02/07 

97.4100 

-0.040 

7.l2t 

7*0 

7.51 

Japan No 143 

5500 

03702 

1165455 

-0.010 

1.79 

1.74 

1.39 

No 102 

3X00 

09/05 

103*444 

+0*50 

2*2 

2.51 

2.10 

Netherlands 

5.750 

02/07 

100.5200 

-0.480 

5.68 

5.65 

5*0 

Portugal 

9.500 

02/06 

120X900 

-0X10 

140 

6.60 

6.79 

Spain 

7*50 

03/07 

105*300 

-0/400 

6.56 

*70 

6*7 

Sweden 

8X00 

08/07 

107/4866 

-0*00 

0X5 

7.11 

7X8 

UK Gilts 

7X00 

06/02 

100-12 

-8/32 

6.91 

*94 

7*2 


7*50 

12/07 

101-16 

-20/32 

7X5 

7.06 

7.86 


9X00 

1QO0 

114-20 

-22/32 

7.11 

7.13 

7.71 

US Treasury * 

0.625 

05/07 

99-19 

- 

168 

*75 

*87 


6.625 

02/27 

96-21 

-2/32 

6*9 

6*5 

7.08 

ECU (French GcwQ 

7X00 

0-1/DB 

107*900 

-0.090 

5X2 

6.02 

*17 


London dosing. -Naur Yorii mU-day 
t Goss (SrxArfhg wtttMdng ant tZ5 , 
Pikas US. UK in aaids. otfws in dsesns/ 

US INTEREST RATES 


Latest Treasury BflJs and Bond Yields 

One nonSt Too year 

Prion rato 6 1 * To> osnBi - Hre»^ar_. 

Brew ban rats 7l» Itra *a»i — *19 R»jwr._. 

FsdJmb 54 SbRudfa *57 ilHw 

fWJtnta <* krienenBan - Onsynr *B4 30-yeo! 

BOND FUTURES AND OPTIONS 
France 

M NOTIONAL FRENCH BOND FUTURES (MAT1F) FFrSOOXOO 



Open 

Settprice Change 

High 

Low 

Eat voL Open InL 

Jun 

130*6 

129*8 -0*8 

130.76 

129*8 

138.168 

164.431 

Sep 

129X0 

128*0 -0.40 

129.00 

12*68 

349 

13.799 

Dec 

9*42 

97.72 -040 

9*42 

9*42 

2 

_ 

■ LONG TERM FRS4CH BONO OPTIONS (MAT1F) 





Strike 

Price 

Jun 

- CALLS - 
Jul 

Sap 

Jtei 

— PUTS - 
JM 

Sep 

127 

2X0 

1.70 

2.14 

0.02 

0.40 

*85 

128 

1X5 

1.01 

1.46 

0.07 

0.71 

1.18 

12S 

1X9 

0.48 

*94 

021 

1.18 

1.63 

130 

042 

OXO 

0*6 

0.54 


- 

131 

0X9 

0X7 

0X8 

1X1 

- 

- 


E*. ocL not. Cab 10569 PUB H.772. Pnwtous (Joy's ten K, Cte T2O0M Pic 184,325 

Germany 

HI NOTIONAL QOIMAW BUND HmiRES (UFFE)~ OM25Q.OOO IQOths d 100% 
Open Sett price Change High Low E et vol Open kit 

Jun 102.50 101X7 -OXO 102.57 101.85 204795 262318 

Sap 10148 100X6 -OX1 101X3 100.76 5048 29443 

■ BUND FUTURES OPTIONS (UFFE) DM35QX00 points at 100% 


Strike 

Price 

Jtxi 

JM 

CALLS - 
Aug 

Sep 

Jun 

Jul 

PUTS 

Aug 

Sep 

101 SO 

0*0 

041 

0*5 

*82 

0.13 

1.05 

1X9 

1.46 

10200 

0*0 

*25 

(L48 

052 

0*3 

1*9 

1.60 

1.76 

1025D 

0X6 

*15 

*32 

*46 

*89 

1.79 

1X6 

2.10 


EsL «jL tats. Cte 25019 Rita 330GB. Previous day's open nL Csta 245822 Pula 283712 

Italy 

H NOTIONAL ITALIAN GOVT. BOND (BTP) FUTURES 

OJFFEr Lira 200m IQOtfB of 100X 

Open Sett price Change High Low EsL vd Open int 
Jun 130X0 130.15 -*06 13*74 129X5 €3348 11 6252 

Sep 131.12 130.74 +0.04 131X4 130.79 3356 9091 

H ITALIAN GOVT. BOND piF) FUTUBE5 OPTIONS (UFF8 LraZOOn lOOthssMOO* 


Strike 

Price 

Jun 

- CALLS 

Sep 

Jun 

■ PUTS 

Sep 

13000 

0*4 

251 

0*9 

1.77 

13050 

0*0 

2*0 

*65 

1X0 

18100 

0.15 

1.91 

1.00 

217 


EtL *oL KM, Cite W PUB 3852. Previous da/s open M. CeSs 110S21 Puts 125396 

Spain 

■ NOTIONAL SPANISH BOW! FUTURES (MBT) (May 14) 


Open Sett price Change 
JUn 11*09 11*73 -0X6 

Sep 11540 114.91 -0X9 


High 

11*31 


Low Est vol. Open int 
11*65 71X0B 88.072 


UK 

■ NOTIONAL UK GH.T FUTURES (UFFE)" £50X00 32ntJs of 100% 


US 

■ US T RE ASURY BOND FUTURES (091) £100X00 32nda o f 100% 

EsL wjL Open W. 
485X11 £00,937 
17.315 67431 

1.013 22X81 



Open 

SeU price Change 

High 

Low 

Eat vol 

Open int 


Open 

Latest 

Change 

Hgh 

lam 

Jun 

114-17 

113-25 -0-21 114-21 

113-20 

fiswn 

222875 

Jun 

110-11 

110-06 

-0-04 

110-16 

110-02 

Sep 

114-30 

114-03 -0-21 114-30 

114-03 

3437 

10633 

Sep 

109-31 

109-26 

-0-04 

110-04 

109-22 

M LONG G8.T FUTURES OPTIONS (UFFE) £5*000 64tha ot 100% 


Dec 

- 

109-14 

- 



Strike 

— 

CALLS 



PUTS — 








Price 

Jun 

Jul Aug Sep 

Jm 

Jul 

Aug 

Sep 







113 

0-60 

1-46 2-08 2-25 

0-10 

*40 

1-00 

1-19 







114 

Q-19 

1-07 1-34 1-51 

0-33 

1-01 

1-28 

1-45 

Japan 






115 

0-08 

0-44 1-05 1-20 

1-20 

1-38 

1-63 

2-14 







Eat vnL totaL Cafe 7929 Puts 409V Previous ttay-J open tat. Cafe 80783 Alts 53842 

Ecu 

■ ECU BOND FUTURES (MAT1F) ECU100.000 


Jui 

Sep 


Open 

9*38 


Sal price Change 
95X4 -0.02 

9*56 -0X2 


H&i 

9*38 


Low 

96.50 


Ett- vol Open Int 
1X00 6X00 


■ NOTIONAL LONG TERM JAPANESE GOVT. BOND FUTURES 

(LIFT*) VI 00m IQOths of 100% 

Open Close Change High Low Eat vol Open InL 
Aai 123X2 - - 124X7 123.95 3667 nte 

Sep . 12242 - - 122.88 122.56 . 1706 rVa 

■ UTE tatins teo traded on APT. A* Open Intoost Egs. sra tar printout day. 


Yletas; Local nmm sandad. 
■ ceft payable by namad**si 

Source flteS imtrabonH 


FTSE Actuaries Govt. Securities 

Thu Accrued xd acfl 
May 15 Interest ytd 


Frl Day's 
UK OMs Price tedtosa May 16 change % 


UK Indices 


tadntXnkad 


1 Up to 5 yesw (101 

2 5-15 yeare J21) 

3 Over 15 yetss (61 

4 kredeemables (5) 

5 AI atodro (51) 


120.14 

154X1 

180.68 

20*07 

147.77 


0X2 

-0X0 

-OJ0 

-0.52 

-020 


12*12 

15447 

181.70 

211X1 

14*17 


1X0 

3.17 

6X2 

0X7 

3X1 


4X1 

3.79 

*10 

7.10 

4.19 


6 Up to 5 years (2) 

7 Over 5 years (10) 

8 A* stocks (12} 


Fn Day 1 ® 

May 10 change 96 

Thu 
May 15 

Accrued 

interest 

Xd aoj 

yw 

205X6 

-0X6 

205.19 

*78 

3X3 

197*6 

-0X8 

198X7 

1.15 

2*6 

197*8 

-0*4 
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CURRENCIES AND MONEY 


Yen advances 




D-Mark 


MARKETS REPORT 


By Simon Kupcr 

Tbe yen rose further against 
the dollar and D-Mark yes- 
terday on the belief that 
Japan will raise interest 
rates soon. 

For two years forex trad- 
ers have borrowed yen at 
low Japanese interest rates 
in order to buy dollars and 
high-yiektisg emerging mar- 
kets currencies. Recent 
reports that the Bank of 
Japan could raise rates this 
summer have prompted trad- 
ers to repay the borrowed 
yen, before the cost of the 
loams rises. 

The yen rose Y0.8 against 
the dollar to Yiis.3 and 
Y0.29 against the D-Mark to 
Y68.Q7 yesterday. 

The expected rise in Japa- 
nese rates is hurting many 
emerging markets curren- 
cies. The Czech National 
Bank was yesterday forced 
to raise its lombard rate 
from 14 per cent to 30 per 


cent, after two days of inter- 
vention in the marlrnt had 
failed to buoy the koruna. 
The currency has been suf- 
fering for weeks because of 
the slowdown in the Czech 
ec onomy and the rise in the 
current account deficit 
As expected, the Bank of 
Spain cut interest rates, tak- 
~1ng advantage of low infla- 
tion to reduce its key money 
market rate by 25 basis 
points to 5.25 per cent The 
peseta was unmoved. 

The Canadian dollar 

■ **««» In Nw Yoifc 





WORfcD INTEREST RATES 
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—late*- 

1.6405 

7.5397 

1.6380 

1-6312 


-Prav. dose - 
7-6425 
7S4I6 
1.8400 
1.6333 


advanced again yesterday, 
ga inin g 1.4 cents against the 
US dollar to dose in London 
at C$1,370. The rise began on 
Thursday after Mr Gordon 
Thiessen, governor of the 
Bank of Canada, said there 
was a need for a less stimu- 
lative monetary policy. 


■ The yen has now risen 
Yll against the dollar in the 
last li days. If it continued 
to appreciate at this rate 
then by September the yen 
would be worth one dollar. 

Strategists said the yen's 
rise was feeding on itself, by 
encouraging Japanese inves- 
tors to hedge their overseas 
bond holdings. The strate- 
gists said the doDar enjoyed 
support at about Y115. Bat if 
it broke through thta level, it 
could drop almost immedi- 
ately to Y110. 

Mr Joe Prendergast, forex 


strategist at Merrill Lynch In 
London, said Tokyo's bid to 
weaken the dollar may suc- 
ceed all too welL Once trad- 
ers realised that centra] 
banks would stop the dollar 
rising above a certain level, 
there was little percentage 
in buying dollars. The ques- 
tion then became how far 
the currency could fall. He 
pointed to the early 1990s, 
when talk and intervention 
by central banks sent the 
dollar as low as Y80 - well 
below where the authorities 
wanted it. 


■ The D-Mark is no longer 
moving with the yen against 
the dollar. For the last fort- 
night it has collapsed with 
the dollar against the yen, 
and. has barely moved 
against the US currency. 

Nor has the D-Mark suf- 
fered on reports that Ger- 
many will use its gold 
reserves to cut its budget 
deficit. This was seen by 
some as a creative account- 
ing device to help Germany 
qualify for Emu. and was 
taken to suggest that Italy 
and other European coun- 


tries would also be allowed 
to fudge the Emu criteria. 

Theoretically that should 
bnild fears that the euro 
would be a weak currency. 
This should in torn weaken 
the D-Mark. Yet the cur- 
rency has firmed modestly 
ag ains t the dollar in the last 
two days. Strategists point 
out that they have long 
expected the criteria to be 
fudged, and that they have 
long regarded Emu as a done 
deaL Emu news has barely 
moved currencies in recent 

months 


MONEY RATES 
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170.475 

05 

160.165 

05 

045 

Spain 

(Pta) 

142540 

-0565 890 - 990 

143580 

142-690 

14254 

0.0 

142583 

05 

141.005 

0.9 

775 

Sweden 

(SKr) 

75236 

40X3297 198 - 273 

75329 

75854 

7.6142 

15 

75936 

15 

7.4991 

15 

845 

Switzerland 

(SFr) 

f.4183 

-0.015 188 - w 

1A360 

1A180 

1.4144 

4.1 

7/4047 

4.1 

1X359 

45 7045 

UK 

O 

15375 

-0X3029 370 - 380 

15427 

1.6325 

15307 

05 

1.635 

0.6 

1.6292 

05 

90.6 

Ecu 

- 

1.1524 

40X3038 520 - 527 

1.1535 

1.1437 

1.1539 

-15 

1.1572 

-1.7 

1.1740 

-15 

- 

SORT 

- 

0.71578 

- 

. 

- 

. 

- 

- 


- 

. 


Amaricaa 













Argentina 

(Peso) 

05995 

-05004 995-995 

05995 

05965 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

Brazfi 

(RSI 

15671 

-05004 670 - 672 

15676 

15670 

. 

- 

- 

. 

- 

. 

- 

Canada 

(CS) 

15704 

-0X3139 701 - 706 

15733 

15636 

15075 

25 

15619 

25 

15429 

20 

845 

Mexico (New Peso) 

75910 

-0.011 800 - 960 

75980 

75860 

75995 

-105 

8501 

-75.7 

9.196 

-165 

- 

USA 

(5) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


. 

033 

PaaHcftBdcfle East/AMca 











AusnaBe 

(AS) 

12912 

+05021 908 - 917 

15917 

15906 

15918 

-4X4 

15917 

-05 

15907 

0.0 

97.4 

Hong Kong 

(HKS) 

7.7385 

+05008 360 - 390 

7.7390 

7.7380 

7.7395 

-05 

7.7409 

-0.1 

7.751 

-05 

w 

India 

(Re) 

355150 

- 900 - 400 

355400 

35.7900 

35505 

-35 

3619 

-45 

33595 

5.1 


Israel 

(Si*) 

gamy; 

-0513 833 - 896 

3.4007 

35640 

. 

• 

- 


- 

- 

- 

JApBI 

00 

H552S 

-0.775 300 - 350 

117500 

114570 

114.77 

55 

113565 

55 

108.765 

5.7 1315 

Malaysia 

IMS) 

24835 

-05155 630 • B40 

2.4980 

2A7B5 

2.4057 

-1.1 

2.4899 

-15 

25068 

-05 

- 

New Zeeland 

(N2S) 

1.4423 

+O5031 415 - 430 

1A430 

1A415 

1/4431 

-0.7 

1/4455 

-05 

1/4558 

-05 

- 

Ptxlppines 

(Peso) 

26X3700 

-0508 500 -900 

26X3900 

26X3500 

- 

• 

- 

- 


- 

- 

Saudi Arabia 

(SR) 

3.7506 

- 504 - 507 

3.7507 

3.7504 

3.7508 

-0.1 

3.7513 

-0.1 

3.7542 

-0.1 

- 

Sngapore 

(SS) 

1.4320 

-05022 315 - 32S 

1.4360 

1/435 

1.4304 

1 A 

1.4263 

1.6 

1/4045 

15 

. 

Soilh Africa 

(R) 

4.4745 

-05055 730 - 760 

AA820 

4.4730 

4514 

-105 

4.S>15 

-105 

45895 

-85 

- 

South Korea 

(Won) 

391 500 

- 000 - 000 

894000 

889X50 

fe 


- 


- 

. 

- 

Taiwan 

(TS) 

27.7350 

-055 100 - 600 

275100 

27.7100 

27.7356 

05 

27.737 

OO 

27.7473 

0X3 

- 

ThaSand 

(Bt) 

255700 

4057 200 -200 

255200 

25.6500 

255318 

-25 

26X355 

-29 

26.625 

-25 

■ 


Belgian Franc 

A 

-3V, 

a>n 

3A 

3U 

■3*11 

3 1 * 

-sh 


34 

3H- 

3* 

Danish Krona 

3.’. 

■3.'. 

3ii 

-3.1 

3h 

-3*? 

3S 

■ 3*? 

3/i 

3tf 

3*?- 

34« 

German Mart 

3*1) 

-2S 

3rl 

■ 2*2 

3^s 

■2% 

3*S 

-2g 

3*4 

-3 

Wp- 

1 3*s 

Dutch Gilder 

3A 

-4A, 

3A- 

■9V, 

3^ 

■3A 

3*4 ■ 

■3** 

311 


35J- 

sA 

French Franc 

3v 

9A 

3A 

3,4 

3A 

■3A 

311' 

■3,*< 

31? 

■a* 

3A- 

3ii 

Por&euese Esc. 

SB 

- 5f4 

54* ■ 

■sfi 

54,- 

■5/1 

5« 

■ 5*2 

54 

Sifl 

5*- 

s& 

Spans* Peseta 

S# 

-5tf 

5*2 ■ 

■5|) 

5, * ■ 

■u, 

■ 

■b£ 


5A 

56 

■ b 

Storing 

8>\ 

-Mi 

6*, ■ 

-V* 

6A ■ 

■6*4 

6tf - 

■ &*» 

6^ 

6A 

6tf- 

6« 

Swiss Franc 

1 % 

- 1*0 

1*11 • 

■ Hi 

iN.- 

■ iJr 

IB 

Ki 

ua 

iA 

1% - 

i»fi 

Canadan Dotar 

3 - 

2\ 

3 V 

■2tl 

3^- 

■2<i 

3,4 

■Vk 

3A 

3,*. 

4*t- 

3'4 

US DoBar 

5** 

s'a 

5V 

S'? 

5/1 - 

■5« 

5H- 

5^4 

5 li 

5« 

6*4- 


baton Lira 

7»? 

-6 s ? 

7 - 


64 ■ 

65? 

65i- 

6fi 

m- 

6^ 

6«- 

oh 

Japanese Yen 

>7 

-« 

u- 

A 


a 

3- 

U 

H - 

tf 

'4- 

it 

Asian $Sing 

3*2 

-3*8 

3*- 

3>a 

3X, - 

3 * 

3* - 

3^ 

3\- 

34b 

34, - 

3h 


THUS MONTH POOR FUTURES (MATUTParts Wartaank offered rate 



Open 

Sett price Change 

High 

Lew 

Est voi 

Open im. 

Jun 

9655 

9852 

+0.03 

9656 

96.50 

20.762 

43530 

Sep 

9657 

9655 

+0X12 

96.60 

96.54 

10,625 

56.834 

Dec 

0656 

96.51 

96.56 

96.50 

5,105 

34576 


■ THRK MONTH E1IROMARK FUTURES {UFFE)‘ DMIm points ol 100% 


T SDR rete par S tor May IS. BkMdtar spreads In 
OWI 10 tha market bu are anptad by currant 
1& Ban a. araga 1990.1 Da 
The essbwips rates prlrted In rhta table are alao 


Dotar Spot labia show ordy tha last th 
rates. UK. Ireland & ECU are quoted 


m decanal pieces. Farwted tans ore not tfeecdy 
In US curarcy. OP. Morgan nortmai tndbes May 


urafeBla an tha kuna a Mp^AnwJTcgei 


EXCHANGE 


CROSS RATES 

BFr DKr ffr 


DM 


NKr Es 


Pte 


SKr SFr 


CS 


























v weakss* 

Belgium 

(SFr) 

100 

1R44 

1631 

4343 

1.874 

4779 

5/445 

20.14 

4878 

408.B 

21.79 

4657 

1.746 

3510 

2.859 

329.7 

2/481 







Denmark 

OKU 

54.22 

10 

8545 

2628 

1516 

2591 

2552 

10.82 

2644 

2216 

1152 

2200 

0547 

2.124 

1.550 

1785 

1545 

Ireland 

0.796709 

0.757200 

+OXJQ2527 

-520 

7.74 


(FFr) 

61.30 

1131 

10 

2969 

1.149 

2930 

3538 

u as 

2965 

2505 

1356 

2/487 

1670 

2/401 

1.752 

202.1 

1521 

Portugal 

197598 

197537 

+0054 

OD7 

2.07 


(DM) 

20 65 

3.808 

3589 

1 

0587 

9665 

1.124 

4.159 

1007 

8458 

4500 

0838 

0.360 

0809 

0590 

68.07 

0512 

Spain 

163526 

165.099 

-0107 

0.78 

1.35 


(S3 

53.36 

9542 

2705 

2584 

1 

2550 

2905 

1075 

2602 

218.1 

1153 

2.165 

0532 

2.091 

1526 

1755 

1524 

Finland 

555424 

551738 

-0.00701 

1.08 

1.05 


(U 

2092 

0386 

0541 

0.101 

nrwn 

100 

0114 

0421 

1020. 

8550 

0456 

0085 

0037 

0082 

0060 

0898 

0652 

Italy 

1906.48 

192953 

-2.44 

120 

093 


Pi 

18.37 

2387 

2.998 

0589 

0344 

877.7 

1 

3.699 

8955 

75X15 

4603 

0745 

0521 

0720 

0525 

6055 

0456 

Netherlands 

2.18979 

220293 

+0.00192 

153 

0.60 


(NKn 

49.65 

9.157 

8.099 

2/404 

0.930 

2373 

2.703 

10 

242.1 

2025 

1052 

2X714 

0.887 

1545 

1.410 

163.7 

1232 

Denmark 

754555 

7.46067 

+000526 

1.57 

0.56 


(Es) 

2051 

3.783 

2346 

0.P93 

0584 

9802 

1.117 

.4.131 

100 

8351 

4/470 

0532 

0558 

0804 

0586 

6752 

0.509 

Germany 

152573 

155912 

♦000186 

173 

0.40 


(Pia) 

24 47 

4514 

2992 

1.185 

0459 

1170 

1532 

4529 

1195 

100 

5533 

0993 

0/427 

0559 

0.700 

80.68 

0607 

Austria 

13.5485 

13.7893 

♦00123 

1.78 

056 


(SKr, 

45.88 

8463 

7.485 

2522 

0860 

2193 

2488 

0242 

223.7 

1875 

10 

1.062 

0501 

1.798 

1512 

1515 

1.138 

Belgium 

39.7191 

40 4360 

+00349 

1.00 

033 


(SFn 

24.65 

4.546 

4531 

1.194 

0/462 

1178 

1542 

4.984 

1202 

1007 

5571 

1 

0/430 

0506 

0705 

8125 

0.611 

France 

045863 

6.59691 

+OXXJ361 

2.14 

0.00 


& 

5728 

1056 

9545 

2.T74 

1.073 

2737 

3.118 

1154 

2795 

234.1 

12/48 

2524 

1 

2X244 

1.638 

1885 

1.421 








iC Sr 

25.53 

4.708 

4.164 

1536 

0478 

1220 

1590 

5.141 

1245 

1045 

6563 

1638 

0446 

1 

0730 

84.15 

0.633 

NON ERM MEMBERS 






(5) 

3458 

6.453 

5 707 

1.694 

0856 

1672 

1-905 

7X>48 

1705 

1425 

7.624 

1/419 

0611 

1570 

1 

1155 

0868 

Greece 

295269 

312.145 

-0571 

5.72 

-358 


(V) 

30.33 

5594 

4348 

1/469 

0.568 

1450 

1.652 

6.109 

1475 

ivaa 

6611 

1231 

0530 

1.188 

0867 

100 

0752 

UK 

0.793103 

0.702604 

-OOQ2022 

-11.41 

15.30 

Fey 


40.31 

7/S35 

E57S 

1552 

0.755 

1927 

2195 

8.118 

1965 

164.7 

8.785 

1536 

0704 

1579 

1.152 

1325 

1 

Ecu cared itea sal by Eticpem Cormfedoft. Qmndn +re h ttefecndng ralsflw srangi 
Ppcartagg manga are lor Ecu a posthe dtaiga denotes a werfc curare, J>rergenoi9 *w 


Emli toe. French frwr. Noraagan Krarer. and Swodtei Kroner pa 10: BOBm ton Yen. tocudo, Ub md Paaata ptr 10ft 


■ D-MARK FUTURES (IMMj OM 125300 per DM 


(IMM1 Yen 125 par Yen 100 


.ton 

Sep 

Ore: 


Open 
05900 
CL5335 
0 5976 


latea Change High 


0.5586 

FRANC FUTURES (MM] SFr 125.000 per SFr 


Low 

Est- voi 

Open bit 


Open 

toted 

Change 

High 

Low 

Est voi Open im. 

0.5877 

20634 

79.146 

dun 

05654 

0.8665 

- 

08745 

08668 

39572 

80526 

Q5S25 

460 

3551 

Smp 

08600 

05784 

♦00003 

a 8880 

05680 

3.173 

3521 

05870 

8 

486 

Dec 

08963 

08825 

+00025 

08963 

05905 

186 

756 


EMS EUROPEAN CURRENCY UNIT RATES 

May 16 Ecu cea Rate Change % ♦/- from % spread Dtv. 


35 

-0 

-6 

-7 

-9 

-11 

-11 

-17 

-13 

-13 

-18 


bdeere are ep rea dl . Hie per ce ntage dWeranca between dm aenta rrarka red Ecu oasral mg torn 
parancy. fed tfw maatraim pwranea pae r nraoe devtaion ol the amrey* maker ram tram its Ecu 
corral rate. 1 T/9T9Z Sarfng appended aom EHM. Acbazmerl r Hi feted Dy d» Ftncal Tmes- 


■ PIRLABELPKtA SE S/» OPIIOHS £31350 (cents per potncQ 



Open 

Seal price Change 

Wgh 

Low 

Est voi Open im. 

Jun 

96.81 

96.80 

- 

96.81 

96.79 

9829 

233652 

Sep 

96.76 

96.74 

■0.02 

96.77 

96.73 

18516 

205409 

Dec 

96.65 

98.61 

-053 

9656 

96.59 

26952 

238540 

Mar 

96.53 

9648 

-0XJ4 

96.53 

96.46 

20055 

197878 

| ■ ONE MONTH EUROMARX FUTURES QJFFE)' DM3m points of 100% 


Open 

Sett price Change 

High 

Low 

Esl voi Open rt. 

May 

. 

9655 

. 

- 

- 

0 

4222 

Jun 

. 

96.83 

- 

. 

• 

0 

1525 

Jul 

- 

96.82 

- 

- 

- 

0 

300 

Aug 

- 

9651 

- 

- 

- 

0 

5 

■ THREE MONTH EUROLIRA FUTURES (UFFE)" LI 000m ports ol 100% 


Open 

Sett prioa Change 

High 

Low 

Est vo 1 Open fra. 

Jun 

93.33 

8352 

♦OX s? 

83.35 

83X30 

15393 

108530 

Sep 

93.64 

93.65 

+0.02 

93.68 

93.63 

9238 

88996 

Dec 

9350 

93.79 

+0.01 

9353 

93.78 

6277 

51764 

Ma 

93.89 

9355 

- 

9350 

93.B5 

2829 

34988 

■ THREE HOtfTH EURO SMSS FRANC FUTURES (UFFE) SfHm ports o) 100% 


Open 

Seat price Change 

Ugh 

Low 

Esl voi 

Open inL 

Jun 

88.19 

9825 

+0.06 

9827 

98.19 

8113 

48945 

Sep 

98.18 

9022 

+0.05 

9824 

98.19 

9874 

40752 

Dec 

98.06 

98.08 

+0.04 

96.11 

98.06 

4400 

25546 

Mar 

9757 

9757 

+0.03 

98.01 

9757 

489 

10288 

■ THUS MONTH EUROYBI FUTURES (UFFE) YlOOm ports Of 100% 


Open 

Sen price Change 

Wgh 

low 

Eat voi 

Open RL 

Jun 

. 

89.36 

+0.01 

. 

- 

0 

nfa 

Sep 

9919 

99.19 

♦0.06 

99.19 

99.19 

50 

n/a 

Dec 

98.97 

98.98 

+006 

98.89 

98.97 

740 

n/a 

■ THREE MONTH ECU FUTURES (UFFE) Eculrn points of 100% 



Open 

Sen price 

Change 

«gh 

low 

EsL vcJ 

Open ira. 

Jun 

95.85 

9555 

♦OXX3 

9556 

9555 

734 

7378 

Sep 

95.85 

95.85 

+0.03 

95.85 

9554 

446 

5732 

Dec 

95.80 

95.70 

- 

9550 

95.7B 

115 

5649 

Mar 

95.74 

95.71 

- 

85.74 

85.71 

80 

3384 


‘ UFFE haues ae» traded ai APT 


■ THREE MONTH EURODOLLAR (IMM) Sim ports of 100% 



Open 

Latest 

Change High 

Lew 

Esl voi 

Open M. 

Jun 

94.11 

94.11 

94.12 

94.11 

94.046 

469,135 

Sep 

9352 

93.91 

9354 

93.89 

1032B6 

442542 

Dec 

9372 

93.70 

93.73 

93.70 

145.018 

340.401 


■ US TREASURY BILL FUTURES (IMM) Sim per 100% 


Jun 94.76 94.78 *0 01 94.78 94.76 

Sep - 94-53 - 94.5 5 94.52 

40 Open irtarrra Iga. are tor previous day 


■ EUROMARK OPTIONS (UFFE) DMIm points of 100% 


299 

S3 


5.747 

4,608 


Strike 

Price 

May 

Jun 

CALLS ' 
Jul 

Sep 

May 

JlR 

PUTS — 
Jul 

Sep 

9675 

0.05 

0.06 

0.04 

0.06 

0 

0.01 

0.06 

0.07 

9700 

0 

0 

001 

0.01 

050 

050 

0-27 

057 

0725 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.45 

0.45 

051 

051 


(IMM) £62^00 per £ 


, 

0-7013 

0.7014 

-0.0005 

0.7043 

06883 

24,109 

44,173 

Jun 

15414 

15310 

-00134 

15406 

15310 

S09 


07089 

-0.0002 

07113 

0.7081 

772 

25S5 

Sep 

1.8370 

1.8316 

-0X1094 

15370 

1.6316 

Dec 


0.7170 


07170 

07165 

71 

430 

Dec 

15290 

18290 


15290 

1.8260 


Strike 

Price 

May 

- CALLS - 
Jm 

Jli 

May 

- PUTS - 
Jun 

Jul 

1530 

1.48 

225 

269 

0.02 

0.92 

1.43 

1540 

0.66 

1.71 

2.17 

019 

1.30 

1.87 

1550 

018 

120 

1.70 

066 

1.81 

240 


Esl vd. total. CaBs 8966 Pus 5705. PravfcxJ day' s open lre_ Ctos 487647 Puts 2S7274 
■ EURO SWISS FRANC OPTIONS (LIFFE) SFr imports Of 100% 


Strike 

Price 

Jun 

- CALLS - 
Sep 

Dec 

Jun 

— PUIS - 
Sap 

Dec 

9850 

001 

0.03 

0.06 

026 

0.31 

0.48 

3875 

0 

001 

0.02 

050 

054 

059 


128 

3 


1308 

110 


PreMoua day*! vci. Cafe 1.129 Pies 701 . Prav. day’s open M. Cafe 96.1M Pus 36 408 


Est vd. rotoL Cafe 0 Puts ft Pramcvs ctey - * open ad. Cafe 2481 Puts 1740 


N EUROLRA OPTIO NS BJFFQ LI 000m points of 100% 


UK tNTERJEST RATES 


LONDON MONEY RATES 

May 16 Over- 7 dsrys 

rygn: notice 


One 

month 


Three 

months 


S« 

months 


One 

year 


ere 


6>4 - 6 


-6U 


Interbank Etetfer; 

Shrtag COs 
Treesury &*«. 

Ea* &l» * 

Locet tedherdv does - 6 - 6 

“reccuw MirtWG tiepc t ! 4 ■ £ 6-s - 6 

Us. -ranrari tEra bow tonSfi q rxe 6re par cent from May 6. 1997 

UP to 1 1-3 3-6 6-9 

nonsft month months n*6flifa 

Cfets erf Tax cap. fflUfiJE) 21 2 & J 5 * 

1 f&i C'lfe Mnr 1. 1®* 7 


■ TNR 

Ol MONTH 

ITlilll Rf 

Q FUTURES QJFFE) £500500 points Of 100% 


Open 

Sett price Change 

High 

Low 

EsL voi 

Open rt. 


9348 

3347 

•051 

93.49 

8346 

7287 

118119 

Sep 

9327 

9324 

-053 

9358 

rags 

6875 

112481 

Dec 

83.11 

8356 

-054 

83.12 

93.05 

7256 

96321 

Mur 

9259 

9254 

-055 

8351 

9253 

6213 

B3331 

Jun 

9251 

8256 

4X0$ 

9254 

9254 

1474 

42870 


6\ - 6,4 6, 7 . - 6A tf 2 - 6^ 

6 A - 6 Ta 6 ^ - 9 A &!■ - «»’« 

■ 6i 6« - 6* - f 

6^-S 6§-6A mated on APT. Al Open interaal flga. are lor pravioua day. 


9-12 

rn unt h s 


■ SHORT STEHUMQ O PTIO N S QJFFE) £500,000 ports of 100% 


Strike 

Price 

JUl 

- CALLS - 

Sep 

Dec 

Jun 

— PUTS - 
Sep 

Dec 

9325 

023 

013 

0.13 

051 

014 

0.32 

8350 

OM 

004 

005 

007 

030 

049 

9375 

0 

051 

002 

028 

052 

071 


tot. vet toot Cab 3330 Pute 2813. Previous dayte open kit. Cab 174783 Putt 170978 


BASE LENDING RATES 


Adam & Company &25 
/Wed litah Bank (QB) 625 
•Heniy Ansbaches 625 
Baiftol Banxfe 625 
Bancs 8 a »0 Vizcaya 625 
BankrtCyprus 625 
Bar* of Ireland 625 
Sank of India 6.00 

BarkofScodand 625 
Barclays Bar* 625 
BrttBkof MdEaa 625 
•Braun Sbpby 6 Coin 625 
CttbanLNA 625 

OydnsdateBanK 625 
The Corcperaive Banks 25 
CorABACo 625 

Cyprus Popular Bonk 625 


% 

Duncan Lawne 625 
Exeter OarfrUrretod 725 
Financtai A Gen Bank 7.00 
•Robert Renting A Co625 
•Dims, Mahon 625 
habb Bank AG Zurich 625 
•HambrtE Barft 625 
Hentacte S Genirrv EA.625 
C. Hoars A Co 625 
Hongkong A Shang ha 625 
bwestec Bank (UK) LH625 
JtAan Hodge Bank 625 
•taopokj Joseph I Sons 625 
Lloyds Bank 625 

MdtandBank 625 

NatWesmrew 625 
•ReaBroviers 625 
RoyafBkol Scotland 625 


•Smger A Fnedander 625 
•STtaiSWamm Secs 625 
Scomsft Widows Bank 600 
TSB 625 

Untied Bank of KuerarL 625 
Unity Trust Bank Pte 620 
Western Tma 625 

Whtieaway LakSaw 625 
VortehireBank 6X)0 

• Members ol London 
Investment Barfang 
As s ociation 
* Inadminetration 


Stoke 

Price 

Jun 

CALLS - 

Sep 

Dec 

Jun 

— PUTS - 
Sep 

Dec 

9325 

018 

0.52 

0.69 

0.09 

012 

0.15 

9350 

005 

053 

0.51 

053 

018 

052 

9375 

O01 

0.19 

036 

044 

029 

032 

Est vd 

total. Cafe 2G86 

Pine i?73 ftev 

«* day's 0 

pun tot.. Can 

» 157913 Pus 80547 


N PMLADELPMA SC D-MARK/S OPTIONS DM62,500 (5 per DM) 


Strfce 

Price 

May 

- CALLS “ 
An 

Jli 

May 

- PUTS - 
Jun 

Jul 

0585 

049 

0 S3 

12P 

004 

035 

n so 

0500 

0.17 

063 

0.90 

016 

054 

0.71 

prior; 

053 

041 

066 

052 

082 

056 


Previous day's vet. CeCs 339 Pies 970 . Prav. day's open oil. Cate S7248P»xs 42X385 


N OTHER CURRENCB3S 


Hay 16 £ S 

Cretfr ftrrffiasZS - 500635365210 • 305760 

HBHSry 595239 - 296101 180.720 - 180770 

Iran 491400 - 4911X0300X00 - 300000 
KteW C 64949 - 64957 63023 - 63026 

PdM 61484 ■ S.1S56 3.1450 - 3.1475 

Ftatoa 0429.12 - 943BS 5766(0 - 5761 X» 

UAE 60120 - 60157 32726 - 36732 


FT GUDE to WORLD CURRENCIES 

The FT CuUe to World Currencies 
table can be tart on the Markets 
page in Monday's edition. 





margined foreign exchange 
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Market-Eye; ' • 

s;:So3£S 
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UNION TAX-SHUPUU 

Tax Rehims from ew j 

Jrct - r«>« 585573 1 FAX: 0345 573376 


BRIDGE 


FUTURcS WASKFT DAT.AKJ7 


OFFSHORE COMPAWJES 


Edtotanedinl975OCBAi«sZOoIlcMNrtliii0eaBd75O«dykMO9CBtep«i«*'«lifte. 
For 100 PW» FBEE cdou Brocfuc Enel taocM0moon or coma: 

BUEV UAH: DUURPHT.CA Ttet441BI>1S5U Hr. t*M l«S7 

L0NDCK no«BDTC00K.BSc T*r4l171J551W6 tor *44 171 BJNTJ 
HOHQIOBM8: BWT Q DSdtEB. UA T* «« *580173 toc4B2S2f11N 
USA- ACS let: EHiMO^tefe W:rf7MB«»M Nc-1 7I48S48H7 





GNI 


All Futures, Options 
& Margined Forex 


24 

[HRS 


Contact: lames Allan 
Tat 0171 337 399V 
Frttr 0171 337 3997 


A pnrnuf jmrejr In Futures. Options & 
Camnks with dm 3 ines id aduasu foerS _ 
James Maiwell 

TH. 0171 702 199! _ : n‘ 

Fax 0171*806111 
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FINANCIAL. TIMES 


★ 


WEEKEND MAY 17/MAY 18 1997 


UNIT TRUSTS 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 


TOP FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 
Johnson Fry Slater Growth 1.445 
HSBC Hong Kong Growth 1,415 
tnvascQ Hong Kong & 04* 1407 

AWnst Rotifer Markefc 1427 
Save & Prosper Financial Secs 1.326 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 



‘ • ' "• ■ ■■ • • . •: 



TOP FIVE OVER 10 YEARS 
KS8CHoog Kodfl Ouwtft 

[Schroder Seoul 

TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 

PM Nwtfi America Growth -2,126 

Hill Samuel US Smaller 

TOP FIVE OVH? 5 YEARS 
SartnttCB ArTierfcen Emer Gth 3,522 

Govett Japan Strategy 


HSBC Hong Kong Grtb 


1,000 1 


aoo -1 




BOO — 


OW Mutual TMand Acc 
Saved Prosper Korea 

Schroder Send 


FSC Japanese Smarter Cos 


358 

501 

508 

531 

563 


700 


sou' 


*5 v. ■_ r jJi- . 


Hlfl Samuel US Smafier Cos 2,104- 
Proilic Technology • • ' - 2,086 

Jotonson Fry Safer 6rowtfi 1,966 
Framflngton Heafth - . 1410 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 3 YEAR 


Z£Q0 


2,000 


Saved Reaper Korea . 
Old Mutual Thailand Acc 
Schroder Send 


1996 


.406= 

481 

506" 

517 

517. 



1.50ft 


>,nm 


S00> 


94 95 


96 97 


HSBC Hong Kong Growth 
'ProWcTecftnofoW ’ 3.4Z3 

iltarctiyGiN&fiBnmf ' 3,370 

PM Norhi America Growth 3408 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 
' Friends Prov Japanese SmCps -914 
fioyettJqiaBSMtagy -';' *"'916 
:-FkWpy Japan. Smalter Cos , 955 

Barclays IW Japan Jnc 1;002 

M&G Japan & Genera) Acc. ~ * ■ 1.417 


1.000 



GanmoreHongitons 


6JJ75 7jxo 


Ftdefty japan Smaller Cos 

Tahiti show the result of investing £1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year perf o rmance. Weening: past performance is not a guide to future performance. 


HBSaraudUS'SroaSerCos . 

Framfington Health 4^25 ^ooo 

: -4jX» 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 

• • 441; 

. .. 52Q 

Mercury Japan. .. 

MSG Japan* General Acc. . ;7D6 

Henderson Japan Smaltef Cos \ -747- 



Source: Reuters Hindsigtrt {01625 511311) 


Average Unit Trust 
Average Investment Trust 
Bank . 

Budding Society 
Stackmarkst FTSE AB-Share 
inflation 

■ Growth 

Johnson Fry Slater Growth 
Jupiter UK Growth 
Perpetual UK Exempt 
Credit Suisse Fellowship Inc 
Perpetual UK Growth 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1021 1244 1819 2298 02. '2 JB 

1101- 12S3 1973 2761 45 SJ> 

1033 1112 1211 -1842 -00 44 
1031 1112 1218 1B51 OO 4jQ 

1218 1572 2024 2879 2.7; 3S 

1026 1091 1120 1525 04 - 


.10 VUaOtyYMK 

- 06 0.9 
52 1.9 
27 2.0 
3.1 1.1 

- 2.6 2.5 

1097 1391 1808 2161 3Xf 1.8 


1 year® 3 

1446 1966 2428 
1088 1781 2787 
1181 1722 2581 
997 1623 
1149 1600 2149 


■ UK Eq & Bd iy*rfl s "s 10 vua tttyvww 

BWD Balanced Portfolio 1183 1604 2276 - 21 12 

Perpetual High Income 1179 1529 2269 - 22 3A 

Credit Suisse High Income Port 1084 1457 2060 - 2.6 4.4 

NPi UK Extra Income Inc 1078 1403 1936 - 2A 3.0 

CanUfe Income Dis 1131 14Q1 1773 2104 22 3.5 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1114 1381 1862 2261 26 32 

■ Gilt & Fixed Interest 

M&G Corporate Bond 1169 1347 - - 12 7.3 

M&G GUt & Fixed Interest 1154 1322 1448 1900 20 62 

Thornton Preference Inc 1096 1310 1763 2334 12 8.6 

Abtrust Fixed Interest 1125 1297 1981 2517 1.7 8.7 

Britannia Gflt & Fixed kit Inc 1097 1273 1386 - 1.7 82 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1080 1198 14% 1965 1.7 6.7 


m Best Peps 


Johnson Fry Slater Qpwtfi _ 


■ Nth America lyrarffj 3.5 10 VdaMty'Yktt 

PM North America Growth 1042 2125 3208 4571 4 5 0.0 

Hid Samuel US Smaller Go's 915 2104 2990 5923 64 

Edinburgh North American 1083 1891 3032 3567 55 0.6 

Royal Life United States 1066 1797 3040 3752 3£ 0.3 

Martin Carta North America 1079 1794 2586 3142 33 0.0 „„ „ 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1006 1522 2272 3013 35 0.5 AVERAGE UT PEP 


jup«er hoops i. - : * 

Jupiter UK GluwUi 


v - V-t446 'fB66 

■■ '"iiao^iflb^ ‘ai54‘>. jf '< ; 2 ‘ 

V10B87. 1781 2787 -,-,~.32.;-13. 

;l7S3 .-3BlS’ = -.y! - : 3^ M: 

f ^^l8T 5t343: .1®i\ ) ) 


■ Europe 

Jupiter European 1190 1909 3154 - 3^ 0.2 

Baring Europe Select 1138 1764 2816 3137 33 0.8 

Friends Prov European Gth 1167 1697 2488 - 22 

Allied Dunbar Europeffli Growth 1142 1671 2658 2841 3.7 0.1 

Gartmora European Sal Opps 1123 1667 2815 3248 23 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1095 1369 2118 2713 3J) 0.8 


■ Money Mkt 

M&G Treasury 
Midland Money Market 


lyaerff) 3. 

1046 1V41 
1045 1141 ISMS 
1043 1139 1252 
mas 1136 1251 


5 10 VdBOtyykrifc 


0.1 53 
02 52 
02 5.3 
04) 5.5 
04) 5.5 
02 52 


■ UK Growth & Income 


Perpetual Income 

1202 

1637 

2287 

2900 

2 S 

2.9 

Flemvig Select UK Income 

1252 

1622 

2058 

2597 

2 3 

3.4 

Fidelity UK Dividend Growth 

1143 

1558 

- 

- 

23 

23 

Lazard UK Income & Growth 

1144 

1557 

1914 

2505 

23 

3.4 

Legal & General UK Slockmkt Ac 1272 

1541 

- 

- 

23 

1.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1130 

1387 

1765 

2356 

23 

2.7 

■ UK Smaller Companies 





Laurence Keen Smaller Cos 

1082 

1766 

- 

- 

3.1 

12 

Gartmore UK Smaller Companies 1173 

1753 

2245 

2255 

3 A 

0.4 

INVESCO UK Smaller CompanieslOeS 

1706 

2414 

2180 

33 

12 

AES Smaller Companies 

1060 

1682 

2071 

- 

3.1 

0.8 

Britannia Smaller Go's Acc 

1079 

1631 

2452 

2344 

3J3 

0.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1005 

1297 

1841 

1938 

3.0 

1.5 

■ UK Equity Income 






Jupiter Income 

1143 

1839 

2973 

- 

23 

4.0 

Lazard UK Income 

1141 

1598 

2057 

3003 

2.7 

42 

BWD UK Equity Income 

1204 

1541 

1978 

2577 

23 

3.5 

Britannia High Yield Inc 

1129 

1533 

2145 

3125 

2.7 

4.0 

Royal Life High Income (Dis) 

1171 

1520 

1913 

2216 

2.7 

3.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1116 

1350 

1793 

2361 

23 

4.4 


■ International Equity Income 


Martin Currie Inff Income 

1108 

1339 

1942 

- 

2,7 

3.1 

GT International Income 

1071 

1337 

2048 

2621 

24 

23 

Dolphin Inti Gth & Income 

1038 

1307 

1848 

1688 

23 

22 

Mayflower Global Income 

1068 

1283 

1845 

2185 

25 

3.6 

M&G International Income 

1058 

1244 

1897 

2556 

23 

4 3 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1062 

1250 

1844 

2154 

23 

3.3 

■ International Fixed Interest 




Baring Global Bond 

1027 

1216 

1633 

- 

1-5 

6 J2 

Old Mutual Worldwide Bond Inc 

994 

1189 

1481 

- 

14 

52 

Barclays Uni European Bond Inc 1060 

1180 

- 

- 

1.1 

5.7 

Mercury Global Bond Acc 

961 

1152 

1482 

- 

1.7 

54 

TSB International Income Incom 

979 

1146 

1409 

- 

14 

44 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

941 

1059 

1372 

1671 

14 

5.5 

■ International Equity & Bond 




Bank of Ireland Ex Mgd Growth 

1058 

1373 

1919 

- 

2.1 

23 

Fleming General Opportunities 

1182 

1358 

1708 

- 

23 

3.2 

Cazenove Portfolio 

1043 

1354 

1874 

- 

20 

2.1 

BaUDe Gifford Managed 

1071 

1321 

1743 

2764 

24 

2.6 

NPI Worldwide Income Inc 

1013 

1321 

1757 

- 

23 

1.5 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1043 

1233 

1651 

2289 

22 

2.5 


■ Japan 


GT Japan Growth 

916 

946 

1491 

1349 

33 

- 

Martin Currie Japan 

846 

916 

1788 

- 

4 3 

- 

Schroder Tokyo Inc 

834 

890 

1736 

2150 

4.7 

- 

Murrey Japan Growth 

803 

888 

- 

- 

43 

- 

Henderson Exempt Japan 

825 

888 

1598 

1020 

43 

- 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

739 

720 

1303 

1149 

43 

05 

■ Far East inc Japan 






Govett Greater China 

1172 

1214 

2488 

3125 

42 

- 

Abtrust Pacific 

853 

1060 

2074 

3029 

43 

03 

Martin Currie Far East 

930 

1038 

1896 

2097 

42 

03 

W avert ay Pacific Basin 

841 

1016 

1576 

1373 

43 

- 

Thornton Oriental Income Inc 

969 

1011 

1613 

2226 

34 

3.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

852 

923 

1779 

2053 

44) 

0.6 

■ Far East exc Japan 






HSBC Hong Kong Growth 

1415 

1777 

3481 

6730 

6l3 

0.9 

INVESCO Hong Kong & China 

1337 

1439 

2709 

4089 

03 

0-6 

GT Orient Acc 

1039 

1367 

3040 

- 

53 

0.1 

Old Mutual Hong Kong 

1153 

1341 

2576 

4873 

22 

1.0 

Gartmore Hong Kong 

1184 

1308 

2597 

6075 

53 

1.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

880 

1012 

2112 

3559 

5J3 

0-7 


I Investment Trust Units 

attar Investment Trusts Inc 
jitter High Inc inv Tst Acc 
luitable Treat of Invest Tsfcs 
&G Fund of Investment Trusts 
star Fund of Investment Tsts 
ECTOR AVERAGE 


■ Fund of Funds 

Sun Alliance Portfolio 
OM ChartfieW Securities 
Britannia Managed Portflo Irx 
INVESCO Managed Acc 
Schroder Managed Bal Acc It 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Property 

Abtnist Property Share 
Barclays Uni Property 
Norwich Property 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1079 

1320 

2162 

- 

34) 

06 

1128 

1247 

2239 

- 

23 

34 

1037 

1224 

2034 

2942 

23 

14 

1026 

1212 

1894 

2730 

32 

1.5 

1021 

1212 

2033 

- 

34) 

05 

1029 

1184 

1882 

2369 

23 

22 

1073 

1349 

1970 

m 

2.7 

12 

839 

1348 

- 

■ 

42 

- 

1063 

1344 

2108 

- 

3l0 

13 

1049 

1339 

- 

- 

2.7 

143 

1057 

1333 

1853 

- 

23 

35 

1003 

1193 

1725 

1975 

23 

2.0 

1173 

1149 

2102 

. 

3.1 

23 

1041 

1139 

1304 

- 

OJ) 

53 

1054 

1072 

1424 

- 

1.1 

53 

1075 

1120 

1610 

- 

1.7 

4.6 


■ UK Equity & Bond Income 


Cazenove UK Equity & Bond 

1108 

1435 

- 

- 

&1 

6.2 

ProSfic Extra Income 

1085 

1364 

1767 

2237 

23 

4.4 

Cler Med Retirement Income Inc 1117 

1360 

1785 

- 

23 

5.5 

CIS UK income 

1155 

1354 

1750 

- 

24 

4.1 

CU PPT High Yield 

1112 

1327 

1787 

2388 

23 

54 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1091 

1261 

1854 

1985 

23 

54 


■ International Growth 


Prolific Technology 

812 

2088 

3423 

4505 

64 

- 

Framtington Health 

774 

1910 

2522 

4925 

7.1 

■ 

Save & Prosper Financial Secs 

1326 

1886 

2978 

3484 

3.1 

1.1 

Save & Prosper Growth 

1172 

1678 

2715 

3325 

23 

1.7 

Framfington Financial 

1140 

1588 

2847 

3754 

2.7 

0.5 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1013 

1223 

1872 

2250 

32 

1.0 


■ Commodity & Energy 


M&G Australasian & General Acc 1041 

1351 

2166 

1428 

SO 

2.0 

M&G Commodity & General 

890 

1237 

2112 

2080 

43 

0-3 

Save & Prosper Commodity 

778 

1094 

1811 

1792 

53 

- 

Save & Prosper Gold & ExpHon 

590 

1022 

2219 

882 

53 

- 

HiH Samuel Natural Resources 

759 

1003 

1548 

1536 

4.7 

04 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

759 

1033 

2140 

1372 

&0 

0.7 


■ Global Emerging 

Mkts 





Mercury Emerging Markets 

1049 

1190 

- 

- 

5£ 

0.7 

Stewart Ivory Emerging Market 

1093 

1142 

- 

- 

5.1 

04 

City of London Emerging Mkts 

943 

1044 

2653 

2152 

42 

- 

Schroder Global Emerging Mkts 

910 

1014 

- 

- 

54 

- 

Save & Prosper Emerging Mkts 

979 

970 

- 

- 

5.7 

04 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

967 

954 

1761 

2403 

53 

05 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 


TOP FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 
English National 3,872 

Scottish National Capital 2,386 

Fust Russian Frontier 1,682 i, 600 . 

Fleming Income & Growth Capital 1,608 
Jupiter Prime dona 1,573 


Jupiter Primadona 


1,400 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 

Slam Selective Growth 456 

Korea-Eurape Fund 463 

Schroder Korea Fund 473 

Korea UberaGsatian Fund 479 

Afa dust New Thai 529 



1.200 


1,000 


TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS . • 

TH Technology 2,831 

Foreign & Cot Enterprise 2,281 

Camtoier - - .'-'2270 rjzoo 

TRQiropean Grpwlh , . 2.099 .• ■- 

Ktejnwort pevolopitient Fund 2,067 : ifloo 


Korea Liberalisation Fund 


East German "'416. 

Korea UberaEsatfoB Find 430 

Exmoor Dual Capita] 435 

Perpetual Japanese 449 

Schroder Korea Fund - 452 


600 


400. 







§ 

• • 

- 

—-i.: 

d 


94 


95 


86 ' 97 


TOR FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 
TR Technology 12.483 

Invesco English &-(ntt 4/401 

MCfTCapflal .. 4^01 

TK Enropean Growth - 4,253 

Foreign & Col Enterprise 4,087 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 

East German ■ - 311 

Exmoor Dual Capita! . . 459 

Certra-Cydcar Capita} ■ 741 
FramflngtDn Income Inc 791 

Contra-Cycficalfnc 799. 


TR European Growth 


5.000 


4.000 

3.000 
2000 
i jxn 



o 1 - 


92 


97 


TOT FIVE OVB* 10 YEARS 
Candover 
MOT Capita) 

MgHs&JssaesInc - 
Foreign & Col Enterpris 
Rights & Issues Capital 


9,159 
7,273 
: 5^79. -6JW? 
‘^585 


Rights & Issues 


4,- 782 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 10 YEARS 


Tnist of Property Shares 
Newmarket Venture Capital* ■; 
Framlmgton Income & Capital 
Jove Capftaf 
Korea-Europe Fund 



Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance is not a guide to future performance. For investment trust prices see mam paper. 


■ UK General 

ItwrH 

3 

5 IWPmH Vofcifty 

W* 

Fleming Cfaverhouse 

1296 

1701 

2113 

-1 

42 

2.5 

Mercury Keystone 

1134 

1681 

2579 

4 

4.0 

2.8 

Edinburgh UK Tracker 

1238 

1538 

2006 

4 

3.7 

3.6 

Finsbury Trust 

1190 

1430 

2429 

10 

23 

2.2 

Albany 

1212 

1373 

1866 

17 

34 

3.9 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1298 

1305 

2049 

- 

34 

3.5 


■ UK Capital Growth 


Kleinwort 2nd Endowment Roney 

1187 

1625 

- -3 

53 

* 

Undervalued Assets 

1240 

1612 

- 6 

- 

1.9 

Schroder UK Growth 

1122 

1594 

- 1 

43 

2.8 

Ivory & Sime ISIS 

1178 

1393 

- 24 

43 

- 

Kleinwort Endowment Policy 

1121 

1332 

- -4 

3.1 

- 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1085 

1389 

2226 - 

42 

2.1 


■ Smaller Companies 


INVESCO English & Inti 

1092 

2060 

4401 

5 

52 

0.7 

Henderson Strata 

1007 

1708 

2793 

2 

43 

0.4 

NatWest Smaller Companies 

1155 

1603 

2113 

6 

5.1 

2.3 

Gartmore Smaller Companies 

1179 

1571 

2124 

7 

42 

2.0 

Ivory & Sima UK Smaller Cos 

1106 

1549 

2042 

17 

5.6 

2.3 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1039 

1246 

1896 

- 

43 

3.0 


■ UK Income Growth 


TR City of London 

1265 

1501 

1943 

3 

3.6 

4.0 

Investors Capital Units 

1302 

1424 

1720 

12 

3J» 

42 

Value and Income 

1191 

1416 

2581 

2 

3.1 

3.9 

Morgan Grenfell Equity Income 

1106 

1368 

2155 

6 

3J 

4.4 

Gartmore Brit Inc & Gth(Units) 

1210 

1335 

- 

5 

23 

4.5 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1148 

1292 

1833 

- 

3,6 

5.5 

■ Venture and Devt 

Cap 






Foreign & Col Enterprise 

1449 

2281 

4087 

10 

33 

2-1 

Candover 

1382 

2270 

2780 

-3 

4.7 

2-7 

Kleinwort Development Fund 

1007 

2067 

2835 

15 

3 3 

3.6 

Dunedin Enterprise 

1283 

1933 

2995 

11 

33 

3.7 

EJectra 

1211 

1699 

2346 

17 

3 3 

23 

SECTOR AVEFIAGE 

1110 

1472 

2448 

- 

43 

2.9 


■ Int Cap Gth ii»R 

Jupiter Primadona 1573 

TR Technology (Units) 1210 

Henderson Electric mid General 1110 
RTT Capital Partners 1065 

English & Scottish 1042 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1072 

■ International General 

Personal Assets 1253 

Brunner 1202 

Law Debenture Corporation 1040 

Scottish Mortgage 1173 

Scottish Investment 1146 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1116 

■ North America 

North Atlantic Smaller Cos 1035 

Fleming American 1409 

American 1224 

American Opportunity 986 

US Smaller Companies 1035 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1058 

■ Continental Europe 

TR European Growth 1543 

Gartmora European 1200 

Fidelity European Values 1232 

Henderson EuroTrust (Units) 1101 

Foreign & Cd Euro trust 1164 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1184 

■ Pan Europe 

Kleinwort Charter 1281 

Mercury European Privatisation 1231 

European Smaller Companies 1117 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1210 


3 ' 5 OtsfPmtf VbfaflJy YU* 


1859 

3579 

-1 

4A 

1.5 

1660 

- 

3 

3 3 

12 

1470 

2273 

9 

3 2 

1.8 

1454 

2521 

20 

3.7 

0.9 

1397 

2111 

13 

4 A 

2.5 

1301 

2063 

- 

3.7 

1.7 


1711 

2249 

- 

23 

2.0 

1526 

2215 

13 

43 

25 

1503 

2334 

-13 

33 

3.3 

1427 

2047 

15 

&1 

22 

1426 

1947 

17 

3.1 

2.5 

1389 

1990 

- 

32 

2.7 


1583 

3609 

9 

42 

- 

1569 

2403 

10 

4.1 

0.8 

1542 

2306 

7 

4.6 

1.9 

1511 

2276 

4 

4J9 

- 

1428 

1882 

13 

5.7 

- 

1442 

2495 

- 

43 

1.4 


2099 

42S3 

-0 

42 

1.3 

1637 

2940 

0 

33 

0.9 

1530 

Z710 

-1 

43 

0.2 

1432 

- 

10 

4.6 

1.4 

1355 

2058 

4 

4J> 

0.5 

1397 

2359 

- 

42 

1.1 


1739 

2487 

14 

42 

2.2 

1478 

- 

16 

32 

2.1 

1077 

- 

- 

43 

0.6 

1431 

2487 

- 

33 

1.6 


■ Int Income Growth 


Murrey International 

1111 

1395 

2177 

4 

3.6 

33 

Securities Trust of Scotland 

12S0 

1384 

1797 

8 

38 

4.3 

British Assets Ordinary 

1179 

1204 

1583 

17 

3.3 

5.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1199 

1348 

1852 

- 

38 

4.9 


■ FE inc Japan 


TR Far East Income 

907 

1139 

2098 

1 

5j0 

5.2 

Martin Currie Pacific 

837 

1034 

1666 

13 

58 

08 

Foreign & Col Pacific 

833 

1007 

1948 

13 

4J5 

1.5 

Govett Oriental 

782 

883 

2105 

14 

48 

0.5 

Fleming Far Eastern 

740 

781 

1352 

14 

5.4 

0.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

841 

90S 

1834 

- 

88 

1.7 


■ Japan 

iy**ft 

3 

5 DWPraH VafatSbf YW% 

GT J^ian 

934 

803 

1352 

1 

5.7 

1.0 

Edinburgh Japan 

778 

762 

- 

8 

6 A 

- 

Flaming Japanese 

738 

758 

1433 

2 

53 

- 

BailTie Gifford Japan 

767 

715 

1116 

7 

53 

- 

Henderson Japanese Small Cos 

629 

642 

- 

12 

55 

- 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

715 

639 

1193 

- 

6.1 

0.7 

■ Far East exc Japan, General 




Pacific Horizon 

922 

1170 

2921 

12 

5j4 

0.8 

TR Pacific 

878 

1153 

2317 

3 

73 

03 

Govett Asian Smaller Cos 

960 

1030 

- 

15 

53 

03 

Scottish Asian 

760 

963 

2282 

11 

75 

- 

Abtrust New Dawn 

838 

944 

2095 

14 

5 A 

0.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

838 

919 

1986 

- 

BA 

0.5 

■ Far East exc Japan, Single Country 


New Zealand 

918 

1242 

2954 

2 

43 

1.9 

First Philippine 

906 

969 

2437 

4 

6 5 


Abtrust New Thai 

529 

761 

1647 

12 

53 

1.6 

Edinburgh Java 

792 

666 

1135 

23 

BA 

« 

Siam Selective Growth 

456 

512 

1254 

23 

5A 

0.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

653 

666 

1538 

- 

53 

0.9 

■ Emerging Markets 






Baring Emerging Europe 

1448 

1663 

- 

10 

11.4 

- 

Central European Growth Fund 

1072 

1253 

- 

10 

1(L5 

_ 

Templeton Emerging Markets 

1099 

1245 

2109 

5 

0.1 

0.9 

Beta Global Emerging Markets 

1294 

1168 

1680 

9 

6.7 

- 

Abtrust Emerging Economies 

957 

1009 

- 

16 

73 

0.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1088 

1052 

1641 

- 

73 

0.6 

■ Closed End Funds 






Capital Gearing 

1236 

1575 

1806 

5 

2A 

Q.1 

London & St Lawrence 

1038 

1221 

1718 

22 

2.7 

4.8 

New City & Commercial 

1077 

1085 

- 

23 

4A 

5» 

Scottish Value 

1103 

1069 

2241 

B 

32 

2.0 

Exeter Preferred Capital 

1134 

1040 

1342 

27 

43 

0.5 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1106 

1198 

1777 

- 

3A 

2.6 

■ Property 







TR Property 

1407 

1201 

2061 

9 

5.1 

32 

Trust of Property Shares 

1247 

957 

1656 

20 

63 

3.1 

Wigmore Property 

1256 

946 

- 

17 

6 3 

1.8 

French Property 

970 

936 

1733 

16 

43 

3.3 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1220 

1011 

1816 

- 

53 

28 


■ High Income 

lyearfl 

V 3 
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City Merchants High Yield 

1231 

1387 

2352 

-2 

23 

7.4 

Gartmore Scotland (Units) 

1179 

1387 

1477 

- 

23 

22 

Dartmoor 

1294 

1371 

1807 

-15 

5 A 

12.9 

Henderson High Income 

1152 

1252 

1590 

11 

45 

63 

Glasgow Income 

1186 

1246 

1704 

11 

33 

6 A 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1196 

1192 

1707 

- 

43 

8 5 

■ Split - Capital 







MCfT Cap 

1379 

1810 

4301 

1 

4A 


Rights & Issues Cap 

1206 

1680 

2930 

19 

5A 

22 

Jos Holdings Cap 

1318 

1672 

- 

53 

42 

. 

Gartmore Scotland Cap 

1309 

1600 

1800 

57 

6 3 


Henderson American C&l Cap 

1354 

1574 

WQ 

"15 

4.7 


SECTOR AVERAGE 

1269 

1258 

1932 

- 

63 

4.9 

■ Split - Inc & Residual 

Cap Shares 



TR Technology B 

1485 

2831 

12483 

22 

02 

3.7 

SR Pan -European 

1452 

1663 

_ 

10 

73 

13 

Henderson EuroTrust 

1110 

1463 

_ 

19 

53 

1J9 

Johnson Fry 2nd Utilities 

1196 

1262 


23 

73 

9.9 

Venturi 

1167 

1244 

3111 

15 

43 


SECTOR AVERAGE 

1208 

1174 

2682 


62 

109 

■ Split - Income 







Rights & Issues tnc 

1157 

1727 

2640 

. 

4.1 

5.8 

MCfT Inc 

1317 

1468 

2033 


23 

11.1 

Derby Inc 

1261 

1400 

1365 

_ 

23 

20.6 

Jove Inc 

1306 

1346 

1850 

_ 

34) 

135 

General Consofldated Inc 

1099 

1245 

1370 


1.7 

11.9 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1141 

1132 

1381 


32 

16JB 

■ Split - Zero Dividend 






Gartmore Brit toe & Gth Zero 

1152 

1462 



on 


Johnson Fry 2nd Util Zero Dv P 

1142 

1450 



2.4 


Jos Holdings Zero Div Prf 

1093 

1426 



24 


Gartmore Scotland Zero Dtv Prf 

1109 

1406 

1711 


14 


Johnson Fry Utility Zr Div Prf 

1133 

1404 



2.7 


SECTOR AVERAGE 

1106 

1347 

1642 

- 

1.9 

. 



JaiuN^-TRUST LAUNCHES 


ltagtt- Savings - Qwote aaPKJe RE -Wntacn - Haws Wfcta ft? - menu SpecW odar 

Had PEP Sctaoes Idu Ante oar iml- rata Atonal Uter :mw. Dtcoutr - FttM ■ 

% ml. rat % E * -% , r % 

n/a Yes Yes n/a nte n/S n/a 0 1 n/a 500 n/a rVa 

The trust will invest in companies with famous brand nones, such as Polls Rpyce. it Is only available as a Pep. 

■ Financial Opportunities Fund 

Jupiter (0500 0500 ST) Iraematlonal growth n/a Yes Yes 555 15 No 500 5.25 1.5 No 250 1%’ May 13 - June 2 

The trust will invest in financial sector companies. *1 per cent discount on Rep during offer period, 1.5 per cent without Pep. 


Masagta (Tetoptnne) Sector . 

■ Household Names 

Midland Direct [0800 277377] UK growth 


Performance: Tables like these are foil 
of traps for the unwary. Trap I: don’t 
expect them to teQ you which trusts 
will do best in future - they are 
merely a historic record. Trap 2: don’t 
make minute comparisons of unit and 
investment trusts - the unit trust 
figures take account of the spread 
between buying and selling prices; the 
investment trust ones tafce mid-market 
prices in both cases. So comparisons 
flatter investment trusts. 


Glossary 

Volatility: Shows the absolute 
variability of a trust's performance. As 
a rule of thumb, the more volatile a 
fund's progress, the higher the return 
investors demand from it to 
compensate for the additional r isk. 
Unusually volatile funds should be 
avoided by anyone investing over the 
short or medium term or those who 
cannot afford big losses. But investors 
who can afford to take a long-term 
view may want to have some hi g h risk/ 
high reward trusts in their portfolio to 
spice it up. 


Yield: Even this has traps far the 
unwary. Most unit trusts charge t 
man a ge ment expenses against int 
so the yield Is net of espouses. Bn 
recent rule change inlaws thattre 
areallowed to charge some or all 
their management expenses to car 
thus inflating the yield. Our mans 
rauds pages identifies those trusts 
which charge to capital. Investme 

trusts used all to charge expenses 

against income, but some now chs 
fiome against capital. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Footsie regains energy for push to new peak 


FTSE AH-Share Index 


MARKETS REPORT 


By Peter John 

London stocks ended a brief 
hiatus to continue their record- 
breaking run yesterday. 

The FTSE 100 index notched up 
new intra-day and closing peaks 
in spite of pressure late in the 
afternoon from Wall Street 

Footsie was indicated higher 
first thing in the morning and 
pushed further by a strong early 
performance from the futures 
contract, which opened above its 
estimated fair value premium to 
the cash market. 

Sogginess springing from the 
huge disposal of BP shares on 


Wednesday and Thursday by the 
Kuwait Divestment Office 
appeared to have been absorbed. 
And the market braced itself for 
the mid-morning expiry of inripv 
options. 

Because of a severe short posi- 
tion in that area of the n fifong 
market, prices were squeezed 
sharply higher and the Foo tsie 
was up 42.5 during t 1 n> 20-minute 
expiry period. 

At 4,723.7 it surpassed Tues- 
day's previous peak by just 3 
points and joined at least 10 con- 
tinental European bourses in 
hitting an intra-day record. 

However, there was a bare min- 
imum of UK economic and corpo- 
rate news around and Footsie. 


which stays open later than 
many of its European rivals, was 
bound to be susceptible to any 
correction on Wall Street 

In late UK trading. 
Hewlett-Packard, the computer 
group, fell 10 per cent after 
Thursday's posted below- 
expected second-quarter earnings 
prompted brokers to cut fore- 
casts. 

This, combined with some 
house-building statistics that 
were above the consensus fore- 
casts, revived concern that the 
US Federal Open Markets Com- 
mittee will decide to increase 
Interest rates when it convenes 
on Tuesday. Consequently, the 
Dow Jones Industrial Average 


fell bade in its first few hours of 
trading. 

Footsie dropped in response to 
show no more than a five-point 
advance shortly before 4pm. 
Then, in the final half hour of 
dealing, the blue-chip index 
clawed its way back to end tbe 
day 12.7 higher at 4,693.9 and 
break above the previous closing 
peak by three points. The FTSE 
250 index gained 3.8 to 4,525.7 and 
the SmaUCap 2.0 to 2J272.L 

Turnover by the 6pm cut-ofi: 
point was 875m shares, strong by 
comparison with recent levels. 

Senior traders said that while 
buyers remained unenthusiastic 
yesterday there was persistent 
support for the market 


Mr Keith Skeoch, chief econo- 
mist at HSBC James Capel, 
pointed out that institutional 
cadi weightings averaged out at 
7 per cent in the first quarter 
compared with a traditional 
norm of 5 per cent He said that, 
tnferentially, big funds had been 
waiting for the outcome of the 
general election on May 1 before 
making asset allocation 
decisions. 

Anecdotally, that money has 
started moving into equities and 
is expected to continue to do so 
for the short term. 

Also, a "flight to safety" has 
been prompted by the recent 
declines in Thailand, Indonesia, 
Malaysia and the Philippines, 



Equity shares traded 
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FTSE 100 Index 


FTSE 250 

4525.7 

+3.8 

Closing Index May 16 . 

....4693-9 

FTSE 350 

2272.1 

+5.4 

Change over week ...... 

+62.9 

FTSE AM-Sham 

2230,98 

+4.99 

May 15 

.... 4681 J? 

FTSE All-Share yield 

3.46 

3.47 

May 14 

...4686.9 

FT 30 

3014.3 

+0.7 

May 13 

...4691.0 

FTSE Non-Rns p/e 

18.86 

18.84 

May 12 

....4669.6 

FTSE 100 Fut Jun 

4702.0 

+7.00 

High" 

...4723.7 

10 yr GHt yield 

7.07 

6.99 

LOW 

...4622.9 

Long gltt/equity y*d ratio 2.10 

2.03 

"Intro-day high and low for weak 


trading volume in major stocks BEOui^^imiRE^N^?TiQN^RADiNG 
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Z200 448 .2* 

9JM0 821 *17* 

818 240 -1* 

684 133 -* 

OJXX 201 *1 

1^00 4B8 ** 

SL200 123* -8 

5.100 504 ~t 

781 1367* -1* 

858 157 

3JM0 129* —2 

3000 801* —5* 

XOOO 228 *H 

5.100 see* -j* 

2.100 720 -t26 

1.700 201* 

784 219 

2^00 720* -IB 
1J00 646 -2* 

7.400 115* +1* 

2J00 889 ««V> 

830 471* *S 

6.100 689* -45* 
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913 930 -4 
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The m id-morning expiry of 
the May index options was 
the main event in an 
otherwise dull FTSE 
derivatives sector. 

The event did not only 
affected the traded options 
sector. Dealers said 
expiry-related technical 
trading was responsible for 
the sharp but brief high 
recorded In the lead futures 
contract. 

In the traded options, with 
the May series having 
expired in the first half of the 


session, attention shifted to 
stock options, where 
increased activity was noted. 
GEC saw business of 2,896 
lots while BT traded 2,745 
contracts. 

Total volume in the sector 
was 57,707 lots. 

In futures, the Jun e 
contract on the FTSE 100 
touched a high of 4,730 in 
early technical trading before 
running out of steam. It 
drifted lower for the rest of 
the session and closed at 
4.702. 


FirstBus 

driven 


■ FTSE 100 INDEX FUTURES (UFF=£) £25 par m Index point 



Open 

Settprioe Change 

High 

Low 

EsL vcA Open «L 

Jun 

4708.0 

4702.0 

+7.0 

4730.0 

4690.0 

14652 

71034 

Sep 

4755J) 

47040 

+70 

4757 JJ 

47S2.5 

2S0 

4364 

Dec 

4770.0 

477a0 

+7.5 

<770.0 

4770J) 

BO 

320 


m FTSE 250 INDEX FUTURES fliFFg CIO par fti? inefax poRt 
Jun - 4554.0 +4.0 
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By Jeffrey Brown 
and Joel Kibazo 

Bus stocks moved up the 
performance charts in 
droves th anks to reports of a 
positive meeting late on 
Thursday between FirstBus 
and Ms Glenda Jackson, 
minister responsible for 
aviation, rail and shipping. 

The sector has been a 
clear laggard in recent 
months on tbe back of wor- 
ries about possible tough 
regulation under a Labour 
government. But FirstBus 
sought and was said to have 
received, assurances from 
Ms Jackson that there would 
be no new regulatory focus. 

“It seems the government 
is to concentrate solely on 
applying existing rules. If so, 
this Is quite a relief.'* said 
one top sector-watcher. 
FirstBus jumped 21 or 105 
per cent to 221 p to head the 
FTSE 250 rankings. National 
Express rose 30 to 5i7Vip and 
Stagecoach 19% to 637p. 

It was good news for HSBC 
James Capel, which earlier 
this week Issued a note argu- 
ing that the sector’s political 
fears had been over-played. 
The broker's target price for 
FirstBus is 250p. The num- 
bers for National Express 
and Stagecoach are 600p and 
750p respectively. 

British Airways continued 
to gain height, rising 12 to 
760p ahead of Monday's 
results. And there was buy- 
ing too at P&O in advance of 
next week's results _ from its 
Dutch container partner. 
Nedlloyd. Tbe shipping 
leader added 2V« to 646p. 

Next perks up 

A robust trading state- 
ment from Next sent shares 
in the clothes retailer soar- 
ing. Sales in the first 14 
weeks of the year to January 


1998 were up 24 per cent 
year-on-year. Next said retail 
sales showed a year-on-year 

rise of 19 per cent while Next 
Directory sales were up 38 
per cent year-on-year. 

The shares rose 26 or 3.75 
per cent to 720p, the best 
performers in the FTSE 100. 
Turnover was 2.1m. One ana- 
lyst said: “These figures are 
a real surprise. We were all 
expecting a slower rate of 
growth." 

Sentiment in Next spread 
to Storehouse, which reports 
full-year figures on Thurs- 
day. Tbe shares appreciated 
9 to 215V4p. 

Burton Group provided a 
sharp contrast. A trading 
update on Thursday disap- 
pointed the market, with 
analysts particularly con- 
cerned about pressure on 

margins 

The shares gave up 5 to 
I40 p, the worst performer in 
the FTSE 100, with Dresdner 
Klein wort Benson said to 
have turned more cautious. 

Alcopop fears 
News that the government 
is to launch an inquiry into 
the consumption of alcoholic 
lemonades and sodas cast a 
shadow over Bass, which 
produces Hooch, the brand 
leader. The brewer’s interim 
results are due next Wednes- 
day. Nervousness about con- 
sumer spending was also 
said to have dented senti- 
ment 

Bass's six-month trading 
period takes in the first 12 
days of April when demand, 
weak post-Christmas, is said 
to have shown an uptick. 
However, leisure consumer 
spending can be fickle, and 
the forecast range for the 
group's interim profits is 
surprisingly wide. The 
shares closed 13 lower at 
816p. Green alls, the pub 
retailing and leisure group 
which weighs in with inter- 
ims two days before Bass, 
came off 9 to 494p. 

Aircraft engineers filled a 
number of places at the bot- i 
tom of the Footsie rankings 
as worries deepened that ] 
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Germany may not partici- 
pate in the European Fighter 
Aircraft project 

*n. which was said to have 
suffered widespread profit 
downgrades, came off 16V* to 
535'/ x p. Siebe shed 18 to 970p, 
GEC 6Y1 to 353*/.p and 
Smiths Industries 9'/t to 
760%p. GKN. down 28V, on 
Thursday following a weak 
trading statement recovered 
19 to 954‘/*p. 

A chunky disposal kept 
conglomerate Wassail firmly 
on the upside. The shares 
rose 8V» to 342p for a two-day 
gain of almost 5 per cent 
after the company said net 
proceeds from a US spin-off 
would top £200m. equal to 30 
per cent of Wassail’s market 
capitalisation. 

The strength of copper 
prices - up 20 per cent in 
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three months - lifted RTZ 
back to its all-time high of 
Ci0.45p at one stage. The 
shares closed at £10.42'/jp. up 
16V,. 

Among utility stocks, 
turnover in Southern Elec- 
tric rose to 17m after 
National Power agreed to 
sell its 8 per cent stake in 
the UK distributor. National 
Power bid to acquire 
Southern last year was 
blocked by the DTI. 
Southern firmed a penny to 
426'/jp while National Power 
improved 3 /* to 566Vip. 

Among h anking stocks, 
HSBC moved 9 'A ahead to 
£17.98 after Panmure Gordon 
raised its current year prof- 
its estimate by £100m to 
£4.95bn. The broker also reit- 
erated its buy stance on Bar- 
clays. up 1954 to £12.85. and 
Abbey National, 25'/i ahead 
at 96lp. 

Consumer credit compa- 
nies Cattles and Provident 
Financial fell heavily after a 
government warning to lend- 
ers charging vulnerable bor- 
rowers “excessive" rates of 
interest. The former tumbled 
25 or 7.3 per cent to 313‘Ap, 
the worst performer in the 
FTSE 250, while the latter 
fell 45'4 to 589V.P- 
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14/2 201062 
195 B1199 
12/3 388048 

14/5 2588Z7 
23/1 200196 
11/3 326196 
14/3 413110 
14/1 191196 
13/5 196891 
14/8 322596 
TT/3 2707.13 
60 204005 
1BO 251 SjO 
ISO 27S599 
166 148080 
19/3 207075 
150 232007 
IBB 208057 
90 343042 
SO «Z 320 
95 160173 
615 403000 
103 284148 
130 T78491 

130 303853 
180 196978 
160 180597 
13/3 122348 
13/3 124486 

BO 10079 


140/97 00020 192m 
7/5/96 1 D00JM 31/12/85 


3 n 44*432 14/5/97 
BH 394410 W90 
160 223298 2/204 


ISO 20/200 
*30 28/7/36 
5.10 14/1/86 


2H 212590 T 6/7/07 53030 9932 
10n 239392 24/104 95490 9982 
28/4 260094 24/406 97050 14A08 
130 220197 2/2/9* 90400 21 / TOS 
1BO 248097 3006 99090 299B8 
29/4 207891 21/10/96 98290 1 OHIO? 
29/4 331339 29/1106 99590 14/106 
160 314292 11/705 97030 14/100 
IBB 2325 JB 2/1927 98090 Zt/980 

lOh 4B8230 15007 90790 14/106 
1571 346790 11002 9B75D 14/106 
6/2 29*410 13007 94&1D 14/106 
7/1 300157 15007 027.10 21/106 
10/1 228998 14/207 S7Z90 2T/IOE 
10/1 7G8M 15007 95330 1371/88 
liyi 495547 2/206 992J0 9/106 

14/4 271290 14007 94460 23/106 
3/4 331033 2/204 96858 21/108 

2/1 30650 11/307 97590 21/106 
14/4 48345*21/1006 97*56 97106 

11/2 22094 40/95 91790 21/108 
10/1 220151 13006 87110 91208 
17/4 344757 14/307 96290 14/106 
271 388000 11/307 83890 t/B OT 
271 291959 6007 06090 1471/86 
271 283795 16007 89150 371QOB 
9/1 314082 16007 99090 7/101 
3071 237950 1671203 99499 971206 
271 240190 29/1203 80290 371086 
2/1 2637.11 15/507 93470 10/90 

lOh 224414 16BOT 0399 13T12ff4 
271 443358 9007 87250 2371/B8 

91 680794 9W7 8*000 237106 
240 187014 9007 87030 25002 
2/1 522852 S/5/87 96750 2371/86 
2 n 335078 10/307 88650 1/1000 
2/1 213140 5QfB9 71090 16002 
2/1 340090 13007 07750 WW 6 

2/1 223QS0 15/5/97 6192 13712/74 

S5 223157 16/507 106597 9/507 

2/1 177*30 2/2/04 31.14 12/T2/94 

2 fl 177050 27204 26.13 12/120* 

150 12122 B/507 10879 15/507 


ASQA 110 lift Uft 15ft 1ft 4 5 &BM Ua SO IBM 36ft 48ft 

niB) 120 4ft 7ft 10 5 8 9ft r586ftj EGO - 16 aft 

Aieey Nffl 950 SZM 7»ft 97 34ft 54M as a*meS3 550 19ft 40M 60ft 

rOS7H) 1000 31 S 73ft 62ft 02 91ft ("5671 600 ft 18ft 26ft 

taaillJta tt aft S» ■ 1« n a Haneon 300 29ft 39 Oft 

(-611) 89) II 31ft 48ft UK SI 65ft (-329) 330 4 20 38 

/fed Dotson 433 38ft 4B 54ft 6 11 SO fepTctacCO 390 19 28ft 38 

r456) 460 Oft E S 3ft » 39ft (*408) 420 2 12ft 23ft 

BAA 500 41ft 49ft 58ft 9 13 16 Hngfbter 700 26ft 52 84 

rS35) 550 lift 21ft 32 32ft 36ft 39ft (-725) 750 1 25ft 38 

BAT tads 55034ft 47 80ft 19 35ft 43ft Lasrno 240 4 >8 23 

PS59) 600 14ft 28 39ft 49 65 72ft f240) 260 - 8 IS 

Barclays 1259 7S1» Ml tt 31b SO 13ft Laffirtf® 240 S is 25ft 


ft 18ft 2EM 33 44 46ft Services 


RISES AND FALLS 


British Funds 
Other Fixed Interest 
Mineral Extraction 
General Manufacturers 
Consumer Goods 


■On Friday 


Over 5 days 

> Fafij Same 


Barclays T3I 75h » 01 31ft 60 13ft Udtrute 240 9 

(*1281) 1X1 41 71ft 112 Bi Eft PH (*248K) SO - 

Bass 800 32ft 53ft 87 21 X 40ft LirasVty 200 4 

(-815) BSD Wft X 43 50ft 9 67ft (*201) 220 - 

BMS 700 X 50ft 80 13 21 Z7h P&O BOO SB 

("728ft) 750 12 2S 3Sft 41 47ft S3 r*4Sft) 650 8ft 

Sr* Airways 700 ffi 79ft 91 7ft 15 18ft Prudential 650 21 

CTBOh) ISO 30ft 48ft 91ft 24 32ft 38ft (*667ft) TOD 1 

BP 700 41ft 57 68ft lift X 27ft HTZ 1000 41ft 

(-725) 750 16 32 43H 34ft 48 5! H042J 1050 Bft 

BrtbftStael 140 n 12 14 5 8 10 fedtand 300 a 


300 29ft X 43ft 
330 4 2D 25 


1 25ft 9 

4 18 23 

- 9 IS 

9 18 25H 


- 5 10 Utffloes 

5 16 22 Rnancfeb 
ft lift IBft Investment Trusts 
13 3 35ft Othera 

J 5? 25 


13 3 35ft 
I 16ft 3 
» 40ft Oft 
4 12ft 15 
3 24 26ft 
ft 7» II 


(km bare on Ova* companies fated on ma London snom Senre. 

LONDON RECENT ISSUES: EQUITIES 


9 

IB 11K 17ft 

21 

issue Arm 

MkL 



Close 





U 16ft 

Zft 10ft 

lift 

price paid 

cap 

1997 


price 


Net 

Mv. Os P/E 

6 

Hft 

19 23ft 

76 

D up 

(Cm.) 

High 

Low Stock 

P 

+/- 

dhr. 

cm. yld net 

67 

71 

- 7h 

19 

* FP. 

3565 

655 532*2 Afenra&ldc 

612*2 

45 

LI 63 

25 

33 160 

34 

48 

Bft 24ft 

« 

§ FP. 

1016 

1200 

905 Aston VBti 

905 


R83 

1.8 

12 49.7 

fl 

61 

2 20 JDK 

§100 FP. 

25.0 

101 

99 Aurora liar Trust 

100 


- 


- - 

» 

37 32ft 47 

56ft 

- FP. 

4£00 306*2 

283 CaUe 8 Writes 

282 

-4*2 

- 

- 

- 

72» fflft 

1 14 

38ft 

§40 F.P. 

12£ 

65 

54*2 tCtwHon Arhltc 

57*; 


- 

- 

- 





F.P. 

310 

95 

95 dose Bros PrVCT 

95 


- 

- 

- 

38 


- 5 


§130 FP. 

163 150*2 132« tComino 

147*2 


125 

40 

10 130 


r*47ftj 

160 

2 

3ft 

6 ft 20ft 21ft 23K (-328 ft) 

330 

4 

2 D 29ft 

5 

IBM 

22 ft 

Cable 8 fee 500 lift 35ft 45ft 2^1 31ft 38ft Rofettyee 340 

8 

20 26ft 

1 

9 

13 

rsoi) 

550 

5ft 

ttft 

26 58ft 64ft 88ft r24fl 

250 

1 

m ion 

12 ft 

IBM 22ft 

Cana (Joan 700 

57 

79 

86 16 41ft 48ft Tesco 

390 

7 23ft 31 

3 

14 

19ft 

r733ft) 

750 2BH 

55 

71 40ft 66ft 74 (*394) 

420 

- 

9ft 17ft 

2 B 

31 

36 

Bam 

1250 

72 

68 

IS 30ft 50 £0ft Dtd Btaatt 30 

6 

16 22 

ft 

6 

12 

p 281ft) 

1300 44ft 

89 95ft SJft 73ft M (-227) 

240 

ft 

Bft 12ft 

13 

16ft 

22 ft 


KS8C758 1700 141ft 176ft 211 33 57ft 15 
H 794ft) BE UH 120 IBft 726 BB « 
IQ 750 S 67ft 83 Jft 19ft 25 

r789ftl BOO 34 39 55 28ft 42 47ft 

Land Sear 650 40 62 84ft 15 22 30ft 

(-883) BOO II 27 X 44 49 56ft 

Italia & 5 500 15 29ft X 18 23 27ft 

(*S04ft) 550 2ft ttft 16ft 55 57ft 58ft 

ItiH Power 2B 33 40ft 44ft 24 32 38 

("365ft) 600 11 19 34 57» 63ft 68 

NanVest 750 Bft 78ft 95ft 10 28ft 33h 

C798) 800 34 » SBft 28 50ft 55ft 

Reuters 650 45 81 79 15ft 28ft 33 

(-673) 700 T9ft S S3 Oft 52 57ft 

FtayateiiAl 460 41 59ft 68 4ft 12K 17ft 

r490ft) 500 21ft 34ft 48 17ft X 34 

SsfeMy 330 30ft 35ft 42ft 6ft » 15 

(-359) 360 lift 19ft 27 20ft 24 29 

Satatuy 3W T7» 2S» 34 gum 


360 lift 19ft 27 20ft 24 29 
3W T7» 2S» 34 gum 


QjfeX 


fer 

Afl 

- 

fer 

*0 

- 

PWngtan 

110 

5ft 

13 

_ 

ft 

5ft 

- 

f-115ft) 

120 

1ft 

7ft 

- 

5 

lift 

- 

aptttn 


Jta 

- 

- 

An 

- 

- 

BrtttGfe 

240 

19 

_ 

to 

3ft 

- 

. 

C2S5ft) 

260 

7 

- 

- 

11 

- 

- 

opt* 


Jm 

Sro 

- 

Jen 


- 

Hfedre 

JSD Iflft 27ft 


« 

7ft 


(-178M) 

ISO 

4ft 

9ft 

- 

5 

7ft 

- 

Opm 



sm 

On 

An 

to 

Dec 

BG 

*60 

16 23ft ffift 

2» 

6ft 

Oft 

(*192) 

200 

5ft 

12 ISft 

lift 

IS 

2) 

SStyfl 

SO AM SBft 

71 

8M 21M 

29 

rss3j 

600 

17 

32 

44 29ft 

48 52ft 

Brt Btatadl 2E0 3ZH 43ft 50M 

10 

17 

30 

pzrefti 

30 22ft 

36 

41 ttft 

Z7 40ft 

Centrica 

60 

6 

8 

11 

Ift 

4 

5 

r63ft) 

70 

IK 

3ft 

Eft 

Tft 

9ft 

10ft 

toons 

460 

41 

61 BTft 

4ft 

15 

8M 


100 FJ> !3.a 137 ’z 

§175 FJ 3 . 240 212*2 

§ FA 7.18 164*2 

§110 FJ 3 . 5.09 130*2 

§ FJ 3 . 3.66 117*2 

- F.P. 118 98*2 

- F.P. 6.16 93*2 

50 FJ 3 . 102 5«>i 

§135 FP. 174.0 144*2 


(28 137k 12?*J fOtajonsHUlOOi 737*2 

248 212*2 188 Keel's 207*2 

7.18 164*2 160 tma 160 

5.09 130*2 122*2 itady m Letaire 122*2 

3.66 117*2 113*2 Umgtridge Irffl 117*2 

133 98*2 07*2 Mrtr Cur* 1&Q he 98 

6.16 93*2 87*: Do Cap 91*2 

102 5412 47*2 fNMT 


05 M? ♦ 

- - -25P 

L3S 3.1 14 143 


§10 FP. 

• FP. 

FP. 

- FP. 

100 FP. 

- F.P. HW 70*2 38*2 tPetra Domonds 70 17*2 - - 

- F.P. 0.73 45*2 13*2 TOo War WHS 44 16*2 - - 

143 F.P. 218 155*2 150 OuataerB/n 155*2 216* - 15 - 

§117 FP. 162 124*2 120*2 SalflhursJ 122*2 +1 L3.7S 1J lft£ 

§100 FP. 10.7 106*2 102*2 tSoccer liMetrnm 106*2 - - 

- F.P. 124 107*2 107*2 TTorcti 107*2 - 

§3 FP. S76 4 3)i Versafce Grow 4 - - 

t AAemoaiie bncstsnem MorLst. 6 Pacing era * (tarotoction. For a Mi e* p < « ua tai c4 el 
osar eymods ptease rota >9 The London snare Service nows. 

RIGHTS OFFERS 


174.0 144*2 114 Newcastle UM 

568 14% 12 tNewnark Tech 

1.63 30*: 28*2 TNonnstar Secs 
5.75 IIS 85 Oxford Tacti Went 
325 172*2 157*2 Partners Hdgs 
too 100 100 fftraaAIMVCT 

aiJ 70*2 38*2 iPeva Domonds 
a73 45*2 13*2 TDo WaiSrtS 


3tt4 70*2 38*2 fr’etra Da 
a73 45*2 13*2 [Da Wsrrai 

218 155*2 150 OualCSram 

1&2 124*2 120*2 Salalust 
10.7 106*2 102*2 {Soccer In 
124 107*2 107*2 TTcrctl HU 
5.76 4 3)| Versafce Gi 


49 

121*2 
14 41 

30*2 
115 
172*2 
100 

70 17*2 


("11681 T2KJ » B 71 4flft 6B» 77 
smntai ioso so biiihm s saw 91 
no54) 1100 aw S7ft m a m m f* 3 # 


MghAJay 


FTSE 100" 46385 7 4526 4 4526P 4SZ5J 4S28.7 4S39.4 

^ 2£> 2276.1 2273.3 2274J) 2275.4 

FTSE 3H -SI97 2317.OS 2317.10 2317.26 231R88 231&W 

FTSESrraflCep 2*® %££ 2Z34-* 2222.15 2222.72 2234371 

f TS£ AB-SWW 222866 ‘ ‘ 

Tma of F7SC SS M2 PM 

TWieoi FTSfc A3-$Wr* f-fcgn 1(7.6 AM lew. fcg* Baaa Ban 

B“* *** rtofe wfc*. EqMtjrn cilpnorjaae **fi_ 

Eafeeaadion nrww gS-gfeg- 31/12/90 1000.00 FIX ^osKap 4 a IT 31/12/92 1 

FT3E ,% 31/1283 1009.00 Sectr-cisy sna® IOOOJO FTSE Fled^ng 30h2A* 1 

FT5e2»4ttff 51/12»75«60 Itttt uw/kj ioOj» FiafW^J«IT . 30haw 1 

FTSE3K S1.*»W ,0*4^2 100.00 FTBE AIM 3U12MS 

12/5197 220SM1 FIS Tool Afea Infess 31/1202 1 

FTSL330H=rertffl* V-ia® 62254 FTSE A8-Share w *T 31/12 «5 1000 GO FTSE Sedn*r Tots RK . 3i/iaB8 1 

FTSE 350 uwafYttd Sltt* ^8234 AS Qw ^ on +44 (0)171 446 1B10. 

f , ILn t jr1 - .^rtote on mtoLViww* Saaoog croema ^ ooJ3jfl - m mart® o* the London Stock 

sssgagj/HggjE 

3 BMSESSfiStf&®S aMl - — 1 ^ 


bfefectlin .f*t£S 

FTSEiX 

FTSE 250 4 » It 

FTSE3K 

fTS3SCS4ff. 

FfSLSSAttvvVaU 

F?SE 350 unrat Y»d 


, data valua Rffey ereH m or pm 
31/12/90 1000.00 FTSE tedttp 4 fe ff 
ana® 1000JO preEFHd^ng 

10/4/62 IOOjOO nBEfladjfcSfelT 
10/4/62 100.00 FTKAIM 
12/5/37 220SM1 F7S Wl Afeataiw 
31/12/85 1000W FTSESedDB-TittHK ■ 


31/12/92 1363.79 01 £? 8 Fori Tott RaBi 
30/12^4 1000 DO FTSE Ragtag Total M 
30/12A4 100000 FIS fledg a IT Total Bet 
30/12/94 200000 FIS MJ Tool REam 
31/12/92 700000 FTSE 350 A /77ttl Man 
31/12/93 100000 FTSE Al-Sbere B fTTS ton 


Loa«/day 

4686.7 

4S20J5 

2268.3 

2315.77 

222BA7 


31/12/93 1047 33 
30/12/94 100000 
30/12/94 100000 
12/5/37 100000 
72/SB 7 100000 
12/5/97 700000 


StdQnta 950 n tow ra s 

noon kho 6i» in mo 

tones W BO 44» S3ft ■ 22 

(-682) 700 18 30 37 5DH 

voastone ac 22ft 31 36ft 6 

f-276) 280 11 S0K 25 15 

Mea >9) O IO 20 «l 

n«) 2C0I 71 128 T7f» 6 

Vm Ifer feg to fey 


Q g Sranada 
65 7» 1*92314) 

29 38 EUS 


BTR 235 
r2ZM) M 
Okie Ckde SO 
430 

art Aero QO 
n 771 ft) 09) 


700 18 » S7 5D» 57 6554 
30 22ft 31 36M 6 11 14ft L*** 573 

280 11 Sflft 26 15 20 M f® 1 ® 

>90 O IB D 01 n 99 tflfalw 

2 M 71 12 S T 7 T 4 fe 114 b 01 ft (* 73 SI 

tagr tag fer fey Aig tar 

23) 6ft 18H 3ft 3 10 15ft SSt* 

20 1 8ft 12 17ft Z1 ft 27 r432i4) 


iao bur a m <3 si 

m m m a n » 79 

900 38ft BOft 7tft 9 24ft 30ft 

950 13 35ft S1H 33ft 48ft 54ft 

660 2ft « 54 IS 27ft 39ft 

700 5 23)4 32 47 56 68 


Issue 

price 

P 

Amount 

oaks 

up 

Latest 

Reran. 

dme 

1997 

Hfoh Lew 

Stock 

Closing 
price p 

52.5 

w 

21/S 

4*zpm 

1pm 

Soriows 

1pm 

8 

rfl 

S/G 

%pm 

*ipm 

Bolton Grp taU 

*2P«i 

196 

NS 

3/B 

54*2Dm 

47^20*0 

Dneprise hms 

53pm 

360 

Ni 

295 

4i*2pm 

20pm 

Odad Moiectiar 

22*rpm 

50 Ml 

pin pranfcjfi. 

295 

l*4Pm 

* a pm 

RaA’ivood Miners 

I’+pm 


11 14ft LtayfeTSB 600 S 48ft 
m M f6ia BO B 25 


BOO S 48ft A 12 25ft 35H FT 30 

BO B 25 41 3Bft 52 SBft Od div. yield 3.63 3.63 3.62 3.63 3.64 3.93 402 3.62 

130 7ft 12 15 1 5ft 7 P/E ratro net 1807 1609 16.33 1830 1605 16.62 1633 15.60 

110 3 7ft 11 6ft 10» 12 P/E ratio ni 1609 1610 18-14 18.12 16JI6 1639 1614 15.71 

atittft 27 32ft Tft SH 7ft FT 30 5R» cwuN N c n Itgh 30>86 13/DM7; km 48.4 ZMfiUO. Bm Db» in/35. 

220 7ft 15 21 7ft 13 15ft FT 30 changes 

4Zfi 28 « 3 12 34 41K Qp^ gjo 1600 11J00 1600 13L00 1600 15JJ0 1600 Hgh Lm 

460 11 3 41 34 57 « 

wimmtt 3ft 1?ft 1S» 3G?0-9 3029.5 3034.1 30225 30170 3017.7 3019.8 3019.7 30110 30368 30110 


FT 30 INDEX 

May 16 May IS May 14 May 13 May IS Yr ago Ugh ‘Low 

FT 30 3014.3 3013.6 3017.3 3018 6 3014.3 26165 30166 26868 


a » 44ft - Bft 14 Sea Power 300 30ft 37ft 40K 3ft 12ft 15ft 
2 21ft 27ft Pi 2ffl 27 (-385V.) 390 12H 91 23*1 14 27ft 30ft 


460 11 a 41 3* 57 a 




INTERNATIONAL 


art taro OO a 77ft W 539 SO Tarmac 

1*127114) DB « a n» 31b 57 7J 

BrtTeiaaa 420 3M 45ft fl - lift 17 Tankte 

(•455 4® 3 ttft »ft Tft 32 37 rami 

CHtMyScb 500 44 57H 84 - 5ft 17ft Merx 

f 543ft) 550 S Mft » 11 3 Z9ft nra01 y 

Eneryy Grp 500 X 52 B2ft - UK 18 

fS35ft) 550 2ft a X ttft 37« « ' 

SC 330 

f-353 am 


130 Ml B 4 Tft 10 

2 E 0 18 M a m 2 ft w ii eSSSSS^ 

280 Bft 12» 18 10 19 

lag m Miwb » a X 


190 IN HI Wb 


May 16 May 15 May 14 May 13 May 12 Yc ago 

51,082 51,311 56.580 60,979 830)69 34.567 

NA 2872.3 2521.4 2554.6 2383.7 

MA 57.432 49,454 52.999 41.162 

MA 7915 710.3 728.2 770.5 


BO 5 Mft » 11 3 29H n eaOW 1)10 » 77ft IN J» Sift »> 

500 K 52 62ft - UK 18 — 

5ffl 2ft a 36 16ft 37ft « M 

Jtt Zjy? JBrr b m 16 Tdta/ wJrwtt, Equfrv flftrf tndat 

360 1M ttft 18ft 8 a 27 nrenK 66236 Cafe: 35.758 PUB: 13>7B 


lExdudlng Hre^naii^i and ovw« lumovtr bur metafcig Creel tunCMcr. 


M 77ft IN N 58ft (N> © FTSE imemaorei Umned 1987. AI nglus rerere. "For i»7. 


TRADEPOINT INVESTMENT EXCHANGE 

Doily iixnover for 16/5/1997 

Volune: 587.100 Value £2,957.064 
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FINANCIAL TIMES 


WEEKEND MAY 17/MAY 18 1997 




Highs & Lows shown on a 52 week basis 


WORLD STOCK MARKETS 


HW» U» TM HE 


ae_jgjiijis 


♦ I- I— 


+/- m ihii rit 


+ /- >A» U 


nd K 


•I- 


lw W M 


Hia» IwW M 


Kh* f ™ M - 


♦ /- Wl«WW 


NORTH AMERICA 

Bnasonaftaris/uss) 

(4podon) 


ADCTrf 

A7ST 

nm. 

MOMS 

«MC 

AAqnA 

AM 

AH 

Aetna 


AIcnN 

MOD 


tea 


is JsM-s 

SJi -i£ *o% i - 



aiu ggL 88 ’* 

U 2 U s 5 tc 0 


10 1M CfaCp 41%rf 

its ssr & 

60125 g3mU 
2*17.4 OnaC 
UJ __ ppg la 

70 14.1 Sat 

24% 1.1 Hi 


III! 


0.4 20.1 

1 is os SSS* 
2 a as 52S 
r , 13 113 SK? 
100% 55% Q8 512 9*2* 
«% 28% 1 S 17.3 pn£L 
45% 23% 11 29 0 SS° 
77% Sli 13203 H™ 
33% H _ 660 Eg" 
5? 30% 13 173 £2? 
»% 2% 1.7 153 {SSL 
29% 23 33 1X4 gSS i 

«% 2S% 0.4 13J g“"» 1 
29% 10% U 210 W 
78% 52* 1.4 20.4 
32% 30 05 133 £*"* 

70 3B 1.4 127 2®*“ 
38% 26% 33 115 SS 
78% 5% 1.4 240 
*74 02 U 93 


£ __ S£5 

68% -1*1 77% 39% _ 110 
48% -% 48% 42% 43 13.7 

420 -1 44 294 20 103 

M +% 7 

10% 1.7 _ 




taM 



PaeCm 


5% 13 103 

*% - 17.7 r ?mm 


HIS i 


44 31% 03389 
m 233,42 Si 25“ 

HIM SSS? 


13*6 0-4203 SSL £7 +2 '■ 

sjija ar.ija 


-% 48 35% ZB 73 USFfefc 

-% 68% 38 1A 23.4 UStoat 

-1% 51 31% 41.1 

jaafl* 

*25 21% 65 1M 
*58% 47% 04113 }*£«? 

45 27% 33 133 “gj 
-% 24% 19 8.1 103 Kg* 

-% 88% 44% 1.4 143 
_ 46% 34% 27 130 Egg 
■b 22% 18% X4127 |ggg m 
*or USH«e 26% 

HaSSig® «. 
2 -i m 3S5 

13 153 VFQl 
83 83 too* 

43223 vg£S 
13143 YU 
54113 mm 

1.4 49.7 VtaM 

44% 03 323 WWT 
05% 1.4 320 KOn 
27% 12 34.1 Mtaten 
23 113 



huia 


-30 


12 % 


■3 


11 ££ 



._ «% 



FMO 30% 
15 • l hn 36 

Kit l GTE 43 

"ix§ g™, 

IJ 18.7 SgB- 
1215.7 222* ^ 


a assess? 
9 S 3 ) ISIS® 
3 


± 4« 33% 12 15.7 ^2* g”* 

Irg^ajagS «is 

-2% 1MJ 80% 01 20.4 £3" _I“ 


a n -a 



90% 

83% 12 93 
8% -19.1 
34% 14 23.7 

28% -173 ~ 

SO IS 183 r*! 1 " 

B 35 
23 23 

BOV 03 

124. — 26-7 



Ur ■ 

P94MA 


37% 4.4 143 
30% 61 <13 

33 113 -r. 
1.6193 Eg" 
28 03203 53: 

_ 

“• :?s m - 



&& a 
M 1 & 


♦?% 22% — 28.4 
ziiai 


-1% 6B% "32 12213 ESS* 

yss ’ * 3 ■liiii 

33% 17 20.7 


Adfeh 


UtaH*! 


"BSSS 

!?$[ 

ssiss S“ 

— 143 5SL nw * 

as 9.4 IS— Si? 

24203 1^, 


a% 38 153 msua 
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Techs fall, 
data hit 
US shares 


i AMERICAS 


Wall Street was hit at 
midsession by a disappoint- 
ing performance among 
technology companies and 
by economic data which 
raised inflation fears, writes 
Jane Martinson m New York. 

The Dow Jones industrial 
Average fell 53.16 to 7.280.39 
from the all-time high 
reached or. Thursday. 

Data on housing starts 
renewed inflation fears 
ahead of next Tuesday’s 
meeting of the Open Markets 
Committee of the Federal 
Reserve. The benchmark 30- 
year bond fell to 96$!. 

Hewlett Packard was the 
Dow's worst performer, los- 
ing $55i or 9.5 per cent at 
$53 , 4 on second-quarter 
results below expectations. 

The downward pressure 
also affected the broader- 
based S & P 500 index, which 
fell 4.-19 to S37.39. 

The technology-driven 
Nasdaq composite index suf- 
fered from the sector’s 
retreat; it lost 6.46 to 1,347.12. 
with the biggest falls among 
the larger companies. The 
Russell 2000. the index of 
smaller companies, enjoyed 
this reversal of the recent 
trend for big companies to 
outperform their smaller 
counterparts, with a rise of 
0.25 to 366.16. The index, 
after staging a rally since 
the beginning of the month, 
failed to match advances in 
the record-breaking Dow ear- 
lier this week. 


Several technology stocks 
disappointed. Netscape, the 
Nasdaq-listed software 
group, fell $4£ or almost 13 
per cent to $30‘/« after a filing 
to the Securities and 
Exchange Commission 
warned of increasing costs. 
Other Nasdaq heavy hitters 
- Microsoft, Dell and Intel - 
suffered declines of 1 per 
cent 

Informix fell $iM or ii per 
cent to $10% after the trou- 
bled database software com- 
pany said that it needed 
additional funding to offset 
potential future operating 
losses and capital expendi- 
ture. 

Ama20n.com, the Internet 
book retailer which came to 
the market on Thursday, suf- 
fered from profit-taking com- 
bined with some of the anti- 
technology feeling, its shares 
fen or 5 per cent to $2214 
after a . sparkling debut. 

TORONTO was dragged 
down by Wall Street and a 
weak performance by the 
golds sector. By midsession, 
the TSE-300 composite index 
was 28.25 weaker at 6,250.40 
in volume of 42.7m shares. 

Golden Rule Resources, 
the gold prospector, plunged 
C$3.86 to C$3J>4 as news of 
an overstated assay result 
spread. 

Pure Gold Resources lost 8 
cents to 42 cents in spite of 
news that diamond analyses 
in its northern Alberta joint 
venture with Ashton and 
AEC had provided some pos- 
sibility of diamonds. 


WORLD STOCK MARKETS 

Dow, $ and bonds cut highs to a handful 


CANTV hits Caracas 


CARACAS was pulled lower 
by profit-taking in CANTV, 

the telecommunications 
monopoly. 

By midsession the IBC 
index was down 70.83 at 
6,610.55. 

Some analysts suggested 
that after a 10.6 per cent 
rally over the previous five 
sessions. CANTV had 
climbed too far. too East and 
that its pull-back could con- 
tinue over the coining week. 
CANTY class D shares were 


trading 29.50 bolivars lower 
at 2.4S0.50 bolivars. 

The benchmark Electric- 
idad de Caracas was trading 
at 3.2S bolivars lower at 550 
bolivars. 

SAO PAULO advanced at 
midsession, although low 
liquidity indicated that 
major investors were cau- 
tious in the wake of this 
week’s political scandal. By 
noon, the Bovespa index was 
126 or 1.2 per cent higher at 
10.480. 


Wall Street's weakness, a 
dollar recovery nipped in the 
bud and a nervous afternoon 
lor bonds cut all-time highs 
to a handful in continental 
equity markets. FRANK- 
FURT came back from an 
all-time intra-day high of 
3,617.86 to close with the Dax 
index only 4.41 stronger at 
an Ibis-indicated 3,569.26. 

Many investors did not 
want to carry their exposure 
over a three-day holiday 
weekend. Bunds were partic- 
ularly weak as the Gentian 
chancellor, Mr Helmut Kohl, 
said in late afternoon that 
the government would 
decide by July whether it 
would issue a supplementary 
budget in view of the esti- 
mated DM18bn shortfall in 
tax revenues this year. 

This brought light and 
shade into what had been a 
bullish financial sector. 
Dresdner, up DMl.74 or 3 per 
cent at DM69.80, stood in 
contrast to Deutsche Bank 
which, after a CS First Bos- 
ton downgrade, eased 16 pf|g 
to DM97. Among smaller fry, 
BHF Bank closed DM3.40 or 
7.9 per cent higher at 
DM46.30, after a DM50 high 
and following a Rankgu^pg- 
chaft Berlin denial that 
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it was in talks with BHF. Thursday's sharp loss sus- 
ZURICH ran into profit- tained on news of the Star 
taking and gave up much of Allian ce, which was expeo 
a solid early lead, although ted to provide stiff competi- 
the market was still able to tion to the Global Excellence 
claim a fifth consecutive Alliance of which the Swiss 

record high at the close. The national carrier is a part. 

SMI index turned back from PARIS kept going, and 
5,194.4 to end 15B higher on scored Its fourth consecutive 

the day at 5.157.5. - 

Roche was the star per- the WEEK'S CHANGES 

former with a rise of SFr295 

at SFrl3,495 in further 

response to this week's US Pads - +S- 7 

approval for its weight-loss Istanbul +3.4 

treatment Novartis, a strong 

performer earlier in the An^^^rr/.” +t7 
week at the expense of Milan +1 5 

Roche, lost SFr8 to SFr2,019 Frankfuii....'.l™!T!!."’ +l!o 

Winterthur fell SF10 to Brussels. +0.6 

SFL110 as Mr Martin Ebner _____ — — . 

confirmed rumours doing 

the rounds in recent months, all-time closing high with 
that his investment com pa- the CAC 40 index &27 better 
nies had amassed a 14-5 per at 2,784.28. and its strength 
cent stake in the insurer. mostly in defensive stocks. 

Swissair, up SFr42 at There were some individ- 
SFrl.370, recovered after uaJ tremors. The French bro- 


Thursday’s sharp loss sus- 
tained on news of the Star 
Alliance, which was expec- 
ted to provide stiff competi- 
tion to the Global Excellence 
Alliance of which the Swiss 
national carrier is a part. 

PARIS kept going, and 
scored Its fourth consecutive 

THE WEEK’S CHANGES 

96 Change 

Paris +5.7 

Istanbul +3.4 

Zurich +3.1 

Madrid +2.3 

Amsterdam +1.7 

Milan +1.5 

Frankfurt. +1.0 

Brussels. +0.6 


all-time closing high with 
the CAC 40 index &27 better 
at 2.784.28. and its strength 
mostly in defensive stocks. 

There were some individ- 
ual tremors. The French bro- 


ker, Cheuvreux de Virieu. 
looked at the first-quarter 
results from the electrical 
equipment supplier. Schnei- 
der, deemed them disap- 
pointing and turned negative 
on the shares, which fell 
FFr16.90 or 5 per cent to 
FFr320. Eurotunnel, which 
heard that last November’s 
Channel Tunnel blase could 
have been arson, fell 5 cen- 
times to FFr6.50. 

AMSTERDAM’S AEX 
index topped 800 for the first 
time ever, but the higher 
than expected US housing 
starts gave shares a down- 
ward shove and the key 
index closed 0.72 lower at 
79430. 

One of the day's biggest 
losers was CSM, which fell 
FI 6.90 to FI 104.50 on disap- 
pointment over Thursday’s 
half-year results, and as ENG 
Barings lowered its earnings 
estimates for the food group. 
Nedlloyd. which bad been a 
remarkably strong feature 
ahead of next week's figures, 
came back from a high of 
FI 50.30 to close still 60 cents 
higher at FI 48.10. its low for 
the day. 

MADRID got the rate cut 
it expected and promptly 
took profits, the general 
index sliding 2.85 to 54331. 
The rate-sensitive banking 
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and electrical utility sectors, 
which bad risen in anticipa- 
tion of the interest rate 
change, led the way down 
with falls of 0.6 per cent and 
1.9 per cent respectively. 

MILAN pulled back from 
its best levels as a downturn 
in BTP futures took the edge 
of the market on a busy day 
when turnover was boosted 
by the expiry of options con- 
tracts. The Comit index fin- 
ished 7.05 higher at 782.38. 

Credito Italiano. firm ear- 
lier in the week after a posi- 
tive presentation to London 
analysts, tumbled L105 to 
L2.5S0 on profit-taking and 
arbitrage activity’ involving 


warrants on tbe stock. 

BRUSSELS dropped out of 
record territory to close with 
the Bel -20 index 11.00 lower 
at 3340.30. 

However, the industrial 
foam maker, Recticei, saw 
its pref and ordinary shares 
continue their upward 
career, up BFr20 at BFr514. 
and 8Fr22 at BFr452 respec- 
tively, tbe latter showing a 
gain of 57 per cent this year. 

Mr Sebastian Scotney at 
Dillon Read observed that 
Recticei was a subsidiary of 
Soci£te Generate de Belgique 
whose own parent. Suez of 
France, was merging with 
Lyonnaise des Eaux. Suez 
wanted to focus on utilities, 
he said, and the speculation 
was that Recticei would be 
sold off along with other 
non-core activities. 

ISTANBUL ran into profit- 
taking after the 86 per cent 
advance of the previous 
three sessions. The IMKB 
National-100 index closed 23 
or 1.5 per cent lower at 1,492. 
Analysts said the mood had 
grown cautious ahead of a 
censure debate in parliament 
next week which aimed to 
topple the Islamist- 
conservative government. 

Written and edited by WiUtem 

Cochrane and Michael Morgan 


Tokyo at high for year as Manila tumbles 2 . 1 % 


ASIA PACIFIC 


Encouraged by New York's 
gains overnight and the dol- 
lar’s rebound to Y117, Tokyo 
rewrote the year's closing 
high, unites Gioen Robinson. 

The Nikkei 225 average 
jumped 268.42 to 20.324.73 
after moving between 
20.080.61 and 20347.68. Buy- 
ing interest lifted some 
blue-chip exporters, and 
foreign investors and domes- 
tic institutions pursued lag- 
gards In the domestic 
demand sector, including 
food makers and rail trans- 
port issues. 

Volume rose from 423m 
shares to an estimated 455m. 
Advances led declines by 894 
to 261 with 113 unchanged. 
The Topix index of all first- 
section stocks rose 14.11 to 
1,503.29 and the capital- 
weighted Nikkei 300 by 2.54 
at 290.99. In London, the JSE| 
Nikkei 50 index gained 3.S6 
at 1384.60. 


Blue chips were mixed. 
TDK, which announced a 98 
per cent increase in profits 
for the year to March, added 
Y160 to Y9.050. Sony was up 
Y70 at Y9.820 and Pioneer 
Electronic Y 120 at Y2.490. 
Toyota rose Y3Q to YS.570 on 
a favourable response to 
reports that it would intro- 
duce a stock options system 
within the current year. 

Among Issues to face sell- 
ing pressure. Shlseido slid 
Y30 to Y 1,710, in spite of 
strong full-year earnings 
announced this week, and 
Honda fell Y60 to Y3.650. 

Food and banking shares 
advanced. Kirin Brewery 
added Y50 to Y1JM0 and Aji- 
nomoto Y10 to Y1300. Bank 
of Tokyo-Mitsubishi rose Y40 
to Y2.110, and Nomura Secu- 
rities by Y30 to Y1.420 in 
spite of recent arrests 
related to the widening scan- 
dal over illegal trading- 

Mitsui Fudosan. the prop- 
erty developer, announced a 
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recurring loss of Y66bn and 
fell Y30 to Y1.470. 

In Osaka, the OSE average 
added 16732 to 20.99136 and 
volume eased to 28m shares. 

MANILA dropped 2.1 per 
cent to close at its low for 
the year, weighed down by a 
weak performance by PLDT 
in New York overnight and 
lingering concerns that the 
Philippine currency would 
follow the Thai baht's path. 
The composite index 
dropped 54.96 to 2,576.13 as 
the central bank raised its 
overnight borrowing rate 


from 13 per cent to 20 per 
cent, raising tbe spectre of 
higher commercial bank 
rates. 

PLDT fell by as much as 4 
per cent in early trade after 
the sharp foil in its ADRs 
overnight, but subsequently 
recovered to finish 5 pesos 
higher at 735 pesos. 

TAIPEI recovered some of 
the ground lost on Thursday 
on renewed demand for 
heavily weighted financial 
issues, attributed partly to 
intervention by government- 
related funds. The weighted 
index, down 23 per cent on 
Thursday, rebounded to an 
early 8.136.09 before persis- 
tent selling of electronics 
issues pulled it back to close 
85.69 higher on the day at 
8,081.79. 

BANGKOK edged ahead as 
a return of currency stability 
encouraged foreign investors 
to buy discounted stocks on 
a busy day for corporate 
results. 


The SET index gained 3.32 
to 561.19 as most of tbe day's 
corporate reports, while dis- 
appointing. were at least 
above worst case forecasts. 

Mainland Chinese shares 
were marked sharply lower 
after Beijing announced a 
much larger than expected 
new quota of 3Cibn shares for 
issue in 1997 and suspended 
two companies for investiga- 
tion into price fluctuations. 

SHENZHEN’s foreign cur- 
rency B index tumbled 13.46 
or 73 per cent to to 159.07 
while the bard currency A 
index plunged 9.3 per cent 

SHANGHAI'S B shares fell 
4332 or 4.9 per cent 64.438 
and their A counterparts 
were 7.2 per cent lower. 

SINGAPORE saw more 
selling prompted by Thai- 
land's currency crisis and 
the Straits Times Industrial 
index closed 9.24 lower at 
2.060.50. 

SYDNEY racked up a new 
all-time closing high, the All 


Ordinaries index gaining 13.1 
at 2338.1 as buying interest 
in key resources stocks over- 
came weakness in the bank- 
ing sector. 

Recent strength in base 
metals prices helped BHP up 
55.9 cents to A31S.6S9; CRA 
rose 38.3 cents to A$20.41 
and WMC 21 cents to AS8.08. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Disappointing results from 
some key companies left 
Johannesburg industrials 
lower wbile golds were 
weak in spite of an 
attempted recovery by the 
bullion price. 

The overall index lost 30.3 
at 7.142.8, industrials fell 
19.4 to 8.421.2 and golds 
gave up 26.8 at 1,228.3. 
Against the trend. South 
African Breweries added 150 
cents at R13035 while Tiger 
Oats, the food and pharma- 
ceuticals company was 
steady at R75.75. 
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COMPANIES AND FINANCE 


Amstrad planning Betacom transfer 


By Alan Cane 

Amstrad, Mr Alan Sugar’s 
UK-based electronics group, 
is considering giving its 
entire holding in Betacom, 
worth about £30m ($48.6m) 
to its investors to honour 
commitments to improve 
shareholder value. 

Betacom, also chaired by 
Mr Sugar, is a publicly 
quoted telephone equipment 
manufacturer with a market 
capitalisation of £46m; Ams- 
trad controls a majority 
stake. 


Amstrad Indicated last 
month that it was seeking 
ways to return value to its 
shareholders ‘through a tax 
effi cient mechanism". 

However, the latest pro- 
posal disappointed some ana- 
lysts who had been antici- 
pating a special dividend. 
They speculated that Ams- 
trad shareholders would 
have preferred cash to 
paper. 

Amstrad's shares rose 2p 
to 281 '/ap on the news, while 
Betacom'6 dipped 4%p to 
64Kp. 


The announcement follows 
a realignment of assets 
within Amstrad and its sub- 
sidiaries which essentially 
brings the curtain down on 
the Essex-based company as 
a consumer electronics man- 
ufacturer and marketeer. 

It is selling its consumer 
electronics business, includ- 
ing its expanding satellite 
unit, to Betacom, in which it 
holds a 65.4 per cent stake, 
for about £6.5m. Betacom 
said it would pay for 
the unit through the issue 
of 9.49m shares, lifting 


Amstrad’s stake to 89-7 per 
cent 

Assets transferred to Beta- 
com include the Amstrad, 
Fidelity, Sinclair and Integra 
brands together with the 
related patents and intellec- 
tual property rights. Beta- 
com will assume responsibil- 
ity for all contractual 
obligations. 

Amstrad said it believed 
Betacom would benefit from 
outright ownership of the 
brands, patents and techni- 
cal expertise. “The acquisi- 
tion of the Amstrad satellite 


business and Its related 
inventory is consistent with 
Betacom's plans to expand 
Its operations into related 
areas," the company said. 

The deal requires share- 
holder approval- If granted, 
Amstrad will be left with 
ownership of 'Wen, the per- 
sonal computer division, 
some smaller communica- 
tions companies, a "d about 
£2Q0m cash. That could be 
swelled by a further £lQ0m if 
damages awarded to the 
company in London last 
week against Seagate Tech- 


nologies, a US disc drive 
manufacturer, are upheld. 

Mr Sugar has been stream- 
lining Amstrad for some 
months. To April it sold Dan- 
call, a manufacturer of 
mobile phones, to Robert 
Bosch of Germany for £92m. 
The sale netted a paper 
profit of £86m- 

Dancall had been consid- 
ered the jewel in Amstrad’s 
crown and the sale was 
taken as evidence that Sir 
Sugar was determined to dis- 
pose of the remaining parte 
of the business. 


National 
Power sells 
Southern 
holding 

By Simon Hoteerton 

National Power, the UK’s 
biggest electricity genera- 
tor. yesterday took a loss of 
about £4.5m (S7-29m) on the 
sale of its 8 pa* cent stake in 
Southern Electric, the 
regional electricity com- 
pany. It acquired the shares 
a year ago daring its unsuc- 
cessful bid. for the company. 

NP sold 38.6m Southern 
shares to HSBC James Capel 
in an overnight auction held 
by Schroders for 418p a 
share, raising a gross 
£16L5m. 

More than a year ago the 
generator acquired the 
shares in the run-up to its 
bid. Mr Ian Lang, them trade 
and industry secretary, 
blocked the bid. Southern's 
share price then fell, leaving 
NP carrying a loss of about 
£50m on the stake. 

It bought the holding at 
an average 970p a share, 
equal to 43 Op a share taking 
Into account dividends and a 
capital reconstruction. 

NP put a condition on the 
sale that a corporate buyer 
could not acquire more than 
3 per cent Southern is NP’s 
biggest customer and the 
generator was content that 
it sold when no predators 
were stalking the company. 

Southern is the last inde- 
pendent regional electricity 
company of the 12 sold by 
the government in 1990. 

NP had provided for a loss ! 
of £57m relating to the pur- 
chase of Southern shares, its 
bid costs and defence 
against a possible offer from 
the Southern Company of 
Atlanta. It ought to be able 
to write back about £50m. 


Fine Art to spin 
off cards side 


By Charts Grosser 

Fine Art Developments 
yesterday announced plans 
to demerge its card division 
from its mall order business 
In an attempt to be better 
understood by the City and 
improve mawngy m pn t focus. 

The shares jumped 35V&p, 
or 15 per cent, to 276p. Last 
autumn they tumbled 45 per 
cent after a warning about 
mail-order sales. 

The demerger, which the 
UK company hopes could be 
effective before the end of 
1997, will give investors a 
share in both businesses for 
every share they hold in 
Fine Art. 

Analysts welcomed the 
move, pointing out that even 
on yesterday’s rise, the 
shares were trading at a 
near-40 per cent discount to 
the market “If s just worth 
more than that ”, pa id one. 

The company also 
reported a 55 per cent drop 
In pre-tax profits for the year 
to March 31 to £24 .2m 
($39-2m), after an exceptional 
disposal loss of £5 5m. Oper- 
ating profits On wwtlnmnf 
operations foil 22 per cent to 


£40.2m, on turnover of 
£359.8m (£362. 6m). 

Operating profits in the 
mall order division fell 32 
per cent to £l8m on static 
sales, while the card division 
suffered a 10.5 per cent profit 
fall to £22m because of 
restructuring costs. 

Mr Keith Chapman, chair- 
man, who owns 8 per cent of 
the company, plans to stay 
with the mall order division 
as executive chairman. 

He said: "If s been difficult 
for the City to understand 
us. Manufacturing greeting 
cards needs different man- 
agement skills to selling 
gifts on mail order.” 

The company's borrow- 
ings, which foil from £70.6m 
to £58. 5m, will be appor- 
tioned roughly equally 
between the two divisions. 

Earnings per share after 
exceptional were 17.3p 
(43,9p). 

A final dividend of 12 -8p 
gives an unchanged total of 
16.5p. Mr Chapman said that 
although the level of divi- 
dend cover was low. the 
board had not considered a 
cut in the dividend neces- 
sary. 
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Keith Chapman (left) and Tony Johnson, managing 
director: It’s been difficult for the City to understand us* 
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Japanese 
take 40% 
of Fags’ 
project 

By Kenneth Gooding, 

Mining Correspondent 

Antofagasta Holdings, the 
London-listed group with 
operations in Chile, is to sell 
40 per cent of its Los 
Pelambres copper project to 
two Japanese consortia for 
9256m (£158m). 

Two of the companies 
involved have also agreed to 
buy 13.5 per cent of Los 
Pelambres’ production for 
about tiie first 12 years. 

The Japanese consortia 
include Nippon Mining, 
Ma r ubeni Corporation, and 
Mitsui, which will acquire 
25 per cent; and Mitsubishi 
Materials Corporation and 
Mitsubishi Corporation, 
which will take 15 per cent. 

Mr Philip Adeane, manag- 
ing director, said proceeds 
would be used to fund Anto- 
fagasta’s equity financing 
obligations. It is anticipated 
the project will be funded by 
a combination of equity 
finance by the partners and 
long term limited recourse 
loans from import finance 
sources, export credit agen- 
cies and commercial bank 
loans. NM Rothschild Is 
financial adviser. 

Los Pelambres’ output is 
forecast to be an annual 

743.000 tonnes of copper 
conce n trates, yielding about 

246.000 tonnes of copper, as 
well as concentrates con- 
taining 4,400 tonnes of 
molybdenum. Antofagasta 
also estimates the copper 
concentrates will contain an 
annual average of 32,000 
troy ounces of gold and 
L28m ounces of silver for 
the first 10 years of produc- 
tion. 


NEWS DIGEST 

Jarvis in joint 
venture talks 

the UK 

5C5«tm jrith Belayfist. a manage- 
ment buy-out company in wu m ^ Lm 

-rsKBSKSS ■&%.« 

^aXTLslsts of two track renewal companies, 

Scotland Track Renewals and Western 

They and NIMCo were sold in the privatisation ot British 

M instructors Services. which *L< S“S£2S 
into track renewal companies and track maintenance 

maintenance companies have large 
far carrying out repairs, while track ^ 

have heavy capital equipment and smaller 
venture bSween the two would be able to ^akesffictent 
use of manpower and have a greater geographical 
reachJn the scheme both Jarvis and Bdayfcst would 
remain separate companies, but both would have stakes 

in a new entity. ... - , „/■ ■ 

The railway infrastructure companies can bid for con- 
tracts with Radtrack, the quoted track operator. Rekyfeg 


Chamberlain Phipps sale 

The materials business of Chamberlain Phipps, the UK 
footwear group which went into receivership last August, 
has been bought by a management team’ for an undis- 
closed sum. , 

Mr John Fallon, formerly finance director at Bnnsh 
Shoe Corporation, is joining as managing direct^ and 
baying the business, to be named Chamberlain Phipps 
Materials, together with existing management. Lloyds 
TSB is providing m in working capital 
The business accounted for about £38m of Chamber- 
lain’s turnover of £l40m in the year to April 1 1595 - the 
last year for which results were filed. The French busi- 
ness, the largest operation, was sold before the company 
went into reccrivership. .* 

Chamberlain was placed in receivership with debts of 
£47.5m just two years after it_ floated, with, a value, of; 
almost £70m. * Virginia Marsh 

‘Good progress’ at Express 

Lend Stevens, chairman of the UK-based United News & - 
M edla. said yesterday the circulation of The Express had 
sta bilis ed and weekday sales had exceeded the second half 
of last year in each of the first four months of this year. 

“I am pleased to report that The Express is knaking 
good progress. Its redesign Is being well received. by 
readers,” he told the annual meeting yesterday, 

United was also p lanning to launch 30 new “pick-up”^ 
magazines in the US this year. 

Lord Stevens conceded that the strength of sterling 
would affect the average rates used for the translation of 
foreign currency profits. Raymond Snoddy 

Tring meeting on June 16 

Tring inte rnational, the UK budget music company, yes- 
terday said the EGM called by rebel shareholders and 
founds* Mr Mark Frey and Mr Jay Cheraow, would be 
held on June 16. 

Mr Frey and Mr Chernow are trying to replace the 
board, which includes chief executive Mr Philip Robinson, 
an old school friend of Mr Frey. The board is recommend- 
ing rejection of the proposal 


ISSUE OF £1,500,000,000 


8 % TREASURY STOCK 2021 

INTEREST PAYABLE HALF-YEARLY ON 7 JUNE AND 7 DECEMBER 
FOR AUCTION ON A BID PRICE BASIS ON 22 MAY 1997 


PAYABLE IN FULL WITH APPLICATION 


With a competitive bid 
With a non-competitive bid 


Price bid plus accrued interest 
£118 per £100 nominal of Stock 


Application has been made to the London Stock Exchange for the Stock to be 
admitted to the Official List on 23 May 1997. 

Auction of Slock 

1. THE GOVERNOR AND (COMPANY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND 
invite bids for the above Stock. 

General 

2. This prospectus is issued under tbc arrangements described in the 
Information Memorandum for Issues of British Government Stock piblished 
by the Bank of England on 27 March 1997 l the “Information 
Memorandum"! The leans of the Information Memorandum apply to the 
above Stock and to the auction described in this prospectus except where 
expressly varied. 

Maturity 

3. The Stock will be repaid at par on 7 June 2021. 

Interest 

4. Interest is payable half-yearly an 7 June end 7 December. The price 
payable for this further Issue of file Slock will include an amount equal to 
accrued interest bum 7 December 1996 (the last interest payment date of the 
Stock) to 23 May 1997 tibe settlement date of tins further issue) ax the rale 
of £3.66027 per £100 nominal of Stock. This further issue of the Stock will 
rank for the full six months’ interest due on 7 June 1997. 

National Savings Stock Register 

3- The Slock may be held on the National Savings Slock Register. 
FOTRA exemptions 

6- The Stock and the interest payable on it will benefit from die 
exemptions in favour of rtoo-reskJenr holders described in paragraph 20 of 
the Information Memorandum (FOTRA stocks first issued prior to 29 April 
1996). 

Gross payment of interest 

7. Interest will be paid without deduction of income tax pursuant to a 
direction under section SO of the Income and Corporation Taxes Am 1988. 
Stripping 

8. The Slock is potentially strippabie: paragraphs 6 and 7 of the 
Information Mem orandum therefore apply. 

Methods of application 

9. Bids may be made on either a com p et it i v e nr nan -competitive basis in 
accordance with paragraphs 8 to 16 of the information Memorandum. 
Non-competitive bids: amount payable on application 

10- The amount payable on application in the case of a noo-competitive bid 
(except in the case of a non-competitive bid made by a gilt-edged market 
maker), in accordance with paragraph I2fiii) of the Information 
Memorandum, is £118 per £100 nominal of Stock. 

Latest times for receipt of applications 

11. Application forms must be sent to foe Bank of England, New Issues. PO 
Box 444, Gloucester, GL1 INP to arrive not later than I0J0 AM ON 
THURSDAY. 22 MAY 1997: or lodged by hand at the Central Gilts A 
Money mark eis Office, Bank of England, Threadtjccdlo Street. London not 
later than 1030 AM ON THURSDAY, 22 MAY 1997; or lodged by hand at 
any of the Branches or Agencies of the Bank of England not later than 
AW PM ON WEDNESDAY, 21 MAY 1997. Gilt-edged market makers 
may bid by telephone to the Bank of England not later than 10-30 AM ON 
THURSDAY, 22 MAY 1997. 

Bids irrevocable 

12. Bids wflj not be revocable between 10JO am on Thursday, 22 May 1997 
and 10.00 am on Wednesday, 28 May 1997. 

BANK OF ENGLAND 

LONDON 

13 May 1997 


APPLICATION FORM FOR 
8% TREASURY STOCK 2021 

Compile Section 1 or 2, phis Sections 6 and 8. Sections 3, 4, 5 and 7 should 
aho he completed where appropriate. 

TO THE GOVERNOR AND COMR\NY OR THE BANK OF ENGLAND 
1/We apply in accordance with the terms of the prospectus for competitive and 
noo-competitive bids dated 13 May 1997 and the Information Memcraxhan for 
teaes of British Gove rnm ent Suck dated 27 March 1997 as foOows:- 


■iFOR COMPETITIVE BIDS ONLY 

lie far Stock to be purchased al the price bid plus accrued interest) 

See notes lai and (ta) below. 


Nominal amount of 8% Treasury Slock 2021 
applied for 

Amount of Stock applied for Multiple 
£50000047 .000,000 £100.000 

£1,000000 or greater £1,000.000 

Price bid per £100 nominal of Slock, being a 
multiple of U32nd of £1: 


PLUS accrued interest at the rate of £L66Q27 
per £100 nominal of Stock: 


Dual amount payable per £100 nominal of Stock: 
(excluding accrned interest) 

Amount required for paym e n t IN FULL AT 
THE PRICE BED PLUS ACCRUED INTEREST) 


■FOR NON-CO MPKTTTIVE BIDS ONLY 

(ie for Stock to be purchased at the non-competitive sale price, plus accrued 
interest, as defined in the Infatuation Memorandum) 

See notes (e) and (d) below. 

Naotinal amount of 8% Treasury Stock 2021 
applied for, being a multiple of £1,000. with a 
mintmum of £1,000 and a maximum of 
£500JX)0 nominal of Stock: 


Sum enclosed, being £118 for every 
£100 NOMINAL of Slock applied for 


■for cgo members only 

CGO Participant Number 

Name of Contact 


Telephone Number . 


H REGULATED FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS ONLY 
I unless Section 3 applies) 


Name of Regulator. 


Mefflberahip/Refercnce Number . 


Country/Termory of Regulator . 


£ 

32nds 




£ 

P __ 

3 

66.027 


■THIS SECTION TO BE COMPLETED BY APPLICANTS ACTING 
AS AGENT FOR ANY THIRD PARTY 

(unless the appiicazu is a CGO mother arts a UK or EEA regulated financial 
institution, and Seaton 3 or 4 has been completed) 

FuD name and permanent address of each third party. 

FORENAMES ) AND SURNAMEiS) ADDRESS (including postcode) 


IfaddiUonal space is required, please continue on separate sheet. 


■THIS SECTION TO BE COMPLETED BY ALL APPLICANTS 
1/We request that Stock sold to nre/tu be registered in the undennent 


namets) and that any certificate be sent by port at my/our risk ip the first named 
bolder at the address drown below, 

IN THE CASE OF A NON-COMPETITIVE APPLICATION. I/we warrant 

tbnt lo my /our knowledge this is the only Don-competitive application for 

my /our benefit (or for the benefit of foe person!*) on whose behalf I am/we are 

applyingl- 

IN THE CASE OF AN APPLICATION BY A MEMBER OF THE CGO 
SERVICE WHO HAS COMPLETED SECTION 3, we request that any Stock 
allocated to us be credited direct to our account at foe CGO. We hereby 
irrevocably undertake to accept such Stock by tnember-to-tnember delivery 
through the CGO Service from the Governor and Company of the Bank of 
England. Number 2 Account tPBiticlpanS number Sim) hy ih» deadline fafinrh 
deliveries on 23 May 1997, and we agree that the consideration to be input or 
respect of such delivery shall be the amount payable by us on (be sale of such 
Stock in accordance with foe terms of foe praapccots. 

IN THE CASE OF AN APPLICATION MADE ON BEHALF OT A THIRD 
PARTY. I/we have obtained and recor d ed evidence of the identity of exfa 
person on whose behalf I am/we are applying, and I/we wOl ao ™h- 

such evidence available to the Bank of England or foe relevant authority. 


Date. 


SICNATUREIS) 

rf. or on behalf of, ap plica nt 


" REGISTRATION DETAILS 

Stock may be re gis tere d in (be names of Individuals or a e pi ppra re body. 

(CAPITAL LETTERS PLEASE 


MR DETAILS OF APPLICANTS) 
Of not the persons) in section 8} 
FORENAMEfS) AND SURNAMEfS) 


ADDRESS I including postcode) 


m 

Furanaiuctsj in fuD 

S mums 

Address 



| 


Postcode . 

H9 

Fotcnainefg] m fall 

Surname 





Postcode 

uayuute telephone number tm case foere is a query) 

■ 

FOR BANK OP ENGLAND IKE II 

WtftM 

Bad. 

Transaction Number 

165/ 

New Account No. 



Cert. Posted Date 


— uu dm Haak of 

Eughod Register, unless you wish the Stock to 
be registered on the National Savings Stock 
Register (NSSRI (far whmh foere is a maximum 
limit of £23.000 nraninal of Stock) or at the Bade 
of Ireland . Belfast, in which case please tick the 
appropriate box. 


NSSR | — ~“j 
BELFAST] 


NOTES 

(aj A competitive bid may UPC be made by an ^pBcant as agent far any itrirri. 
party unles foe applicant is a member of foe CGO or is a UK or EEA 
regulated financial institution. 

<M Except In the case of member* of the CGO Service wte» have completed 
Section A a CHAPS payment must be sent to foe Sterihg Banking Office, 
Bank of England (Sort Code 10-00-00) for foe credit of “New Issues' 
f Account number 5&S60009) quoting foe reference “AUCTION'*, to arrive 
nor later than 1 30 pm on Friday. 23 May 1997. CHAPS payments roost be 
debited mar account in the name of foe applicant (or an accoant in the joint 
tames of foe applicant and one or more often) held with a bank or bnBfing 
society in the UK. 


(C> A sjaraedteqoe^ accompany eadtappuem^ Cheque* should be 
made payable to "Bank of England- and onwdlVewbS 

fisr-“ , s5r’ctsr£sr£jS= 

application form in person should brin^Lnce £ 

ncm^g^ ctetwcityorBlqfottreconipanymahafooTfaitildhigMcietv 

(d) Iteprooefoire for any refund, or farther amount m™bu 

hxf Ontarian Memorandum. P*y»Me. is m out m the 
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COMPANIES AND FINANCE 


US West to shuffle $4.75bn of assets within group 


By Richard Waters in New York 

US West, the telephone 
entertainment group, yesterday 
revealed a plan to shuffle $4.75bn 
of assets between its different 
business units, throwing further 
impetus behind its ambitions 
plan to become a dominant cable 
television company. 

The move could help prepare 
the ground for the long-awaited 


restructuring of Time Warner 
Entertainment, the cable televi- 
sion and entertainment giant in 
which US West owns 25 per cent. 

The Colorado-based local tele- 
phone company has taken advan- 
tage of the stock market's recent 
unease about the outlook for 
cable companies, as well as the 
heavy indebtedness of many com- 
panies In the industry, to assem- 
ble the country's third-biggest 


cable television operation, with 
5m customers. 

US West said yesterday it 
planned to shift its telephone 
directory publishing business, 
along with $3.9bn of debt, from 
US West Media, the unit that 
owns its cable properties, to US 
West Communications, its tele- 
coms arm. The move will leave 
US West Media focused almost 
exclusively on cable, and in a far 


stronger financial position to con- 
tinue its rapid growth. 

The directory business, which 
generated revenues of about $ibn 
last year, makes most of its 
money from selling advertising 
space in its Yellow Pages publica- 
tions. As part of the deal, US 
West Media will also receive 
$850m of the separate “tracking 
stock” which is based on the 
communications group’s perfor- 


mance, taking the total value of 
the transaction to $4.75bn. 

The announcement came as US 
West Media finalised a separate 
$5bn agreement to sell its wire- 
less telephone interests to Air- 
touch, the biggest pure wireless 
company in the US, in a move 
that will enable it to shed $2-2bn 
of debt 

However, US West said both 
deals were dependent on a piece 


of tax legislation before Congress 
not passing in its present form. 
This would block most spin-offs 
of business units in tax-free 
transactions, raising the cost of 
such deals. 

If the deals go ahead, they 
would leave West Media with 
some $3.9bn of debt, down from 
SiQbn at present. Based on its 
first-quarter results, its continu- 
ing operations would generate 


some S8bn of revenues this year, 
while it would be giving up busi- 
nesses with revenues of SEbn. 

US West has set a high priority 
on winning an investment-grade 
credit rating for the business. 
However, the company is expec- 
ted to assume more debt, along 
with a new batch of cable 
systems, through a long-awaited 
deal to untangle its relationship 
with Time Warner. 


Viag, BT plan 
mobile service 




By Ralph Atkins in Munich 

Viag. the German con- 
glomerate which is expand- 
ing into telecoms, moved 
yesterday to strengthen its 
growing relationship with 
British Telecommunications. 

The Munich-based group 
announced ao agreement 
with BT on a business plan 
that includes DM8. 5bn 
($3.4ba) in investments and 
a new mobile telephone ser- 
vice in Germany from mid- 
1998- 

However, Viag said it 
expected pre-tax start-up 
losses of DM350ra this year 
firom telecoms, up from 
DMlOQm in 1996. It also said 
regulatory and other hurdles 
would prevent it carrying 
out immediately plans to 
integrate fixed and mobile 
systems. 

Viag lnterkom - the joint- 
venture with BT - hopes a 


unified mobile and fixed ser- 
vice will give it an edge over 
rivals and make up for time 
lost between the liberalisa- 
tion of Germany's market 
next January and the intro- 
duction of its own services. 
Initially the joint venture 
will operate in eight metro- 
politan areas. 

Losses from Viag Inter- 
com, which is not expected 
to break even antn 2001. will 
hit Viag results this year. 
But Mr Georg Obermeier, 
chairman, said group pre-tax 
profits would exceed last 
year's DM2.35bn, itself a 
5 per cent increase on 19%. 

Turnover, which reached 
DM42.45bn in 1996. is expec- 
ted to exceed DM45bn in 
1997. The 1996 dividend is 
DM12 per share. 

The deal signed with BT 
should ease speculation 
about a further r ealig nment 
in the alliances ranged 



Georg Obermeier; sees higher 1997 pre-tax profits at Viag 


against Deutsche Telekom, 
Europe’s largest telecoms 
group. Renegotiations had 
been required to accommo- 
date Telenor of Norway 
as a third partner and to 
merge fixed and mobile 
services. 

For the first three months 
of 1997. Vlag"s pre-tax earn- 
ings were DM674m against 
DM668m in the same period 


a year before. Sales 
increased 13 per cent to 
DMia^bn, largely as a result 
of growth from its packaging 
division and from Computer 
2000, the computer products 
distributor. 

Mr Obermeier said he 
expected the state of Bavaria 
to sen at least part of its 25 
per cent shareholding in 
Viag. 


Dresdner drops Kleinwort name 


By WIfliam Lewis, 

Investment Correspondent 

Kleinwort Benson has been 
left out of the global brand 
name to be used by the new 
Dresdner Bank subsidiary 
responsible for managing its 
non-German asset manage- 
ment operations. 

The subsidiary is to be 
known as Dresdner RCM 
Global Investors. Kleinwort 
Benson, the UK investment 
bank and asset management 
company, is owned by Dresd- 
ner, Germany's second- 
iargest commercial bank. 


Yesterday the new com- 
pany announced it had com- 
pleted the restructuring of 
its emerging markets teams. 
Following the shake-up, 
eight staff are to leave 
Dresdner ROM, including Mr 
Ken King head of KBIM’s 
emerging markets team in 
London. 

Mr William Stack, for- 
merly with RCM, is to head 
the new global equity team 
and will chair a six-person 
asset allocation committee. 
The team of 26 people 
will be responsible for man- 
aging investments around 


the world worth $2.5bn. 

“This is the last piece of 
the investment integration." 
Mr Stack said yesterday. 

Last November, following 
poor performance by Klein- 
wort Benson Investment 
Management, Dresdner 
announced that all of its 
non-German asset manage- 
ment operations would come 
under the control of RCM 
Capital Management, a San 
Francisco-based fund man- 
ager owned by Dresdner. 

The new asset man- 
agement company also 
includes Thornton, a special- 


ist equity fond manager. 

At the time of the 
announcement Dresdner 
said the name of the new 
company had not been 
decided, but KBIM execu- 
tives said privately they 
hoped the Kleinwort Benson 
name would be partly 
retained. Executives said 
yesterday that KBIM is 
likely to be retained for local 
branding in the UK. 

Dresdner RCM has more 
than US$50bn under man- 
agement and more than 700 
staff in the world's leading 
financial centres. 
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US drinkers to 
get the taste 

of Kingfisher 


By Richard Tomkins 
in New York 

Kingfisher beer, an Indian 
lager best known in the UK 
as an accompaniment to 
curry, is coming to the US 
through a venture by UB 
Group, India’s biggest 
brewer. 

The beer will be produced 
by an alliance of s mall US 
breweries formed by Mr 
Vijay Mallya, UB’s chairman 
and one of India's most 
prominent businessmen, 
who announced the deal in 
New York yesterday. 

Mr Mallya. whose UB 
Group is one of India's big- 
gest companies, is entering 
the US market by investing 
in some of the small brew- 
eries making so-called craft 
ales that provide a fuller- 
flavoured alternative to Bud- 
weiser. Miller Lite and the 
other notoriously insipid 
offerings of big US brewers. 

US sales of craft ales have 
surged in the past few years. 
Last year they rose 23 per 
cent, according to Impact 
Databank, an industry 
source. But tbe market has 
become saturated by large 
numbers of new operators, 
and with many of them lack- 
ing commercial expertise, 
profits have been scarce. 

Mr Mallya plans to take 
equity stakes in some of the 
smallest breweries or 
acquire them outright, and 
merge them into United 
Craft Breweries, which aims 
to become the biggest US 
producer of craft ales. 


Members of the alliance 
will continue to operate 
under their existing owners 
and retain their local iden- 
tity. However, Mr Mallya 
believes they will operate 
more efficiently as a group 
sharing overheads, market- 
ing and distribution. 

“Essentially, this will be a 
group of small craft brewers 
joining hands and competing 
in the mar ket as an alliance 
against the big brewers,” Mr 
Mallya said. 

Breweries signed up with 
tbe alliance so for include 
Nor’Wester Brewing Com- 
pany of Portland. Oregon: 
Mile High Brewing of Den- 
ver. Colorado: Bayhawk Ales 
of Irvine, California; North 
Country Brewery of Sara- 
toga. New York; and Mendo- 
cino Brewing of Hopeland, 
California. 

As part of the deal, some 
of the breweries will make 
and market Kingfisher 
alongside their own ales, 
providing the beer with a 
third brewing base outside 
India and the UK. At pres- 
ent. Kingfisher is available 
in the US only as an import 
in the nation's curry houses. 

Set against UB Group’s 
1996 revenues of about 
J1.4bn, Mr Maliya’s US ven- 
ture is small. Investment 
this year is unlikely to 
exceed 520m, and tbe alli- 
ance’s 1997 revenues will be 
only about $25m. But Mr 
Mallya belives be is laying 
the foundations for rapid 
growth. “It’s small, but it’s a 
start.” be said. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS DIGEST 

Costs warning hits 
Netscape shares 

Shares in Netscape Communications, the Internet 
software pioneer, fell sharply yesterday after the company 
warned of rising costs. Netscape said it expected expenses 
to be higher in several areas including sales and 
marketing, research and development and acquisitions. 

Tbe company’s shares were down LA5 per cent at $30*4 
by mid-session. The stock has lost 60 per cent of its value 
in tbe past 12 months amid rising investor concern about 
competition from Microsoft, the software industry leader. 

Also putting pressure on high-tech stocks yesterday 
were Hewlett-Packard's disappointing second-quarter 
results, reported after the close of trading on Thursday. 

HP earned 75 cents a share in the quarter, up from 69 
cents a share in the same period last year, but 5 cents 
short of estimates. Revenues for the quarter, ended April 
30, were S10.34bn. up from last year's $8.88bn. 

HP was trading at $52*i in mid-session, 10 per cent off 
Thursday’s close. Louise Eehoe. Son Francisco 

Kvaerner sees improvement 

Kvaerner. tbe Norwegian shipbuilding, engineering and 
construction group, yesterday predicted improved profits 
for the whole of this year, even after a 58 per cent fall in 
earnings for the first quarter. 

In the three months ending March 31. pre-tax profits 
were NKr224m f$31.7m>, after NRr537m last time, as the 
company struggled with losses on its construction 
operations. But Mr Erik Tonseth, chief executive, said 
operating profits in 1997 would be better than in 1996, 
thanks to the integration of Trafalgar House, the ailing 
UK industrial conglomerate acquired last year. 

Mr Roddy Bridge, an analyst at HSBC James Capel. said 
the first quarter produced a “a very reasonable result”. 
Sales doubled to NKrl5.2bn, mainly as a result of the 
Trafalgar House purchase. Earnings per share were 
NKr3.80, compared with NKr&96. 

Mr Tonseth said the large fall in first -quarter profits 
could be attributed mainly to a particularly large figure 
for tbe first quarter of 1996. which was not matched by 
earnings in tbe next quarter and was inflated partly by 
one-off sales of ships. He was pleased with the 
assimilation of Trafalgar House and the creation of a 
“good way of working" involving new and old parts of 
Kvaerner. 

The company’s oil and gas division produced a pre-tax 
profit of NKrtTtn, after losses in the previous two 
quarters. The biggest contributor to profits among 
Kvaemer’s divisions was shipbuilding, with pre-tax 
earnings of NKr258m. Peter Marsh 
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SWITZERLAND 

Rougemont/Gstaad Valley 
CF Immobilier 

Announce the construction of 

LUXURY CHALET 

6 Bedrooms with pnvafe 
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3 reception rooms 
Kitchen, sauna, (our car 
Indoor parking 
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Associates 

Property Consultants 
We are a professional 
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level ot service with efficiency 
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For Sale in Lauenen near 

GSTAAD 
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chalet with panoramic view 
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French 

Riviera 

VENCE 


A 2 bedroom new villa apoitnxnl. within a private Dumaiae. 
hifC itmx 1)20 Stimi. and a magnificent tea view wnhio 
wolkinp disianee from the dianainp village of Vence. 
1 15 mm rrorn Nice Inil Airport). The villa apemneni has 
2 laiyc bedra+nt with «n mile bathroom*, living. Liichen. all 
together li'O vjm living. Swimming pool. ■Jured with the co- 
owners. m thk dom&ine. High >evuniy ami quality. 

An exclusive property for ibove who demand the highest in 
quality Price: >>t request ■ reasonable offer, invited 
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SW3 

A recently mod two 
bed fiat sit in York 
House. SW3. 
Price Guide: 
£285,000 

Black Horse, 
Gascoigne Pees 
Tel 0177 730 8762 
Fix: 0171 7303110 


CJerkenweli 

Two bedroom flat, with gallery. 
New warehouse conversion. 
£245.000 

Bloomsbury 

Two bedroom mansion flat 
3 rd floor. Good condition 
£145.000. 

Barbican 

Four bedroom I'tlh floor flu. 
Cromwell Tower 
£ 195 . 000 . 

0171 250 1012 


FOR SALE 

18 DuiTerin Street EC1 
A Conversion of four umuwal 
apanmenis comprising; 

One three bedroom maisonette md 
lime two bedrooms apartments 
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Ebner pays $700m for ® p 
stake in Winterthur from solar 


By Wffiam Hall in Zurich 

Mr Martin Ebner, Switzer- 
land's best-known corporate 
predator. Has spent more than 
SFrifan ($700m) to acquire a 
IAS per cent stake in Winter- 
thur, Switzerland's third-big- 
gest insurer, whose perfor- 
mance has lagged behind that 
of its bigger rivals. 

BK Vision and Stillhalter 
Vision, two publicly quoted 
investment funds controlled by 
Mr Ebner, have acquired the 
stake in Winterthur this year. 
Clients link ed to the funds 
control another 5J> per cent. 

Winterthur's shares have 
risen nearly 50 per cent this 
year and the value of the 20 
per cent stake controlled by 
Mr Ebner Is currently about 
SFr2bn. 

Mr Ebner has built up large 
stakes elsewhere in Swiss 
financial services. He has been 
involved in a battle with the 
management of UBS, Switzer- 
land’s most powerful bank, 
because he believes they have 
not managed it in the best 
interests of shareholders. 

Mr Ebner's staff insisted 



Martin Ebner: has been 
involved in battle with UBS 

that his latest move was a 
“friendly" investment in a 
company with potential 

They said the investment in 
Winterthur was made because 
the company's decision to 
adopt a more focused approach 
since 1992 bad not been folly 
reflected in its share price. Mr 
Ebner believes the Swiss finan- 
cial industry is poised to con- 
solidate. 

Winterthur has close ties 
with Credit Suisse, seen by 


analysts as a possible partner 
for the insurer. 

In spite of Mr Ebner's assur- 
ances about Winterthur, the 
acquisition of a sizeable stake 
might be as a potentially 
hostile move. "Winterthur's 
name baa been associated with 
a number of potential preda- 
tors because it's quite big and 
not very profitable," said an 
insurance analyst 

Winterthur has diverse 
interests including a life assur- 
ance business which last year 
had premium income of 
SFr5.8bn. It owns Churchill, 
the UK-based motor insurer. 
The group lifted net profits in 
1996 by 21 per cent from 
SFr419m to SFrSOTm. 

BK Vision and Stillhalter 
Vision owned no shares in 
Winterthur before this year. 
No shareholder had a stake of 
more than 5 pa* cent in Win- 
terthur at the end of last year. 

The foods’ purchase of tha 
shares was financed in part by 
the sale of UBS stock. Mr > 
Ebner, however. Increased his 
options position so the expo- 
sure to UBS's shares remained 
the same. 


Eurotunnel shareholders 
may get dividend by 2006 


By Boss Tieman 
in London 

Eurotunnel hopes to pay its 
first dividend to shareholders 
in 2006, if its £&54bn (fMbn) 
financial restructuring is 
approved by its shareholders 
and bankers. 

Documents to be sent to 
shareholders of the Channel 
tunnel company later this 
month are expected to show 
that it hopes to break into 
profit by 2005 or 2006. 

But analysts say that if reve- 
nues fan to grow as fast as 
expected, a dividend could be 
delayed until 201L 

Brokers believe the company 
will have to show its most up- 
beat projections are credible to 
persuade Its 700,000 investors 
to back the refinancing. 

Many of the company's 
600,000 French private share- 


holders are forious at the fall 
in the company's share price. 
The shares, which peaked at 
888p in 1989, closed yesterday 
at 70p, up V4p. 

They are also deeply scepti- 
cal about a restructuring that 
would convert part of Euro- 
tunnel’s £&54bn ctf debt into 
shares, and leave its main 
creditors - b anks and dis- 
tressed debt funds - with up to 
60.6 per cent of the equity. 

Mr Patrick Ponsolle and Mr 
Robert Malpas, Eurotunnel’s 
co-chairmen, are expected to 
warn that unless investors 
back the reconstruction, Euro- 
tunnel will be plunged into 
Insolvency, and shareholders 
would probably be left with 
nothing. 

Holders of more than a quar- 
ter of Eurotunnel’s equity 
must vote at an extraordinary 
meeting in Paris on July 10 if 


the deal is to be approved. 
The full resumption of freight 
shuttle services is critical to 
the company's hopes of achiev- 
ing profits by 2005 or 2006. 
They were snspended In 
November after a fire. 

Analysts say concern over 
the safety of open-lattice rail 
wagons could derail profit pro- 
jections. One said: “It is still 
50-50 whether they [Euro- 
tunnel] will get the go-ahead 
for full freight operation before 
the July meeting." 

Revenue projections appar- 
ently assume significant 
rationalisation of rival ferry 
services across the Channel. 

They also asgiimw the com- 
pletion of high-speed links 
between Brussels and LOle by 
the end of this year, and with 
London by the end of 2003. 

‘Arson' hint. Page 5 


energy 

equipment 

By Layla Boulton, 

Environment Correspondent 

British Petroleum, regarded as 
one of the most environmen- 
tally aware oil companies, will 
announce on Monday that it 
plans to increase its sales of 
solar energy equipment from 
SlOOm to $lbn a year over the 
next decade. 

Mr John Browne, chief exec- 
utive, will reveal the target in 
a speech at Stanford Univer- 
sity, California, on global 
warming, thought by scien- 
tists to be caused largely by 
fossil fuel consumption. 

Mr Browne will acknowl- 
edge that solar power is not 
yet commercially viable in 
most applications. But he will 
argue that it can become a 
"competitive” supplier of dec- 
tricity in the next decade with 
“appropriate public support 
and investment". 

Mr Browne will announce 
that the company is to open 
its first US solar equipment 
factory at Fairfield, Calif- 
ornia, this year. 

The plant, which will be one 
of the largest of its kind, will 
produce a new Mnd of glass- 
based photovoltaic panel 
which is cheaper to manufac- 
ture than its silicon-based 
predecessor. 

Solar power was briefly pop- 
ular after the oil crises of the 
1970s, but then fell out of 
favour on economic grounds. 
BP created its solar subsidiary 
in 1981 and has stayed with 
the technology as equipment 
costs have fallen sevenfold. 

BP Solar is the world's third 
largest company in the sector, 
with factories in Madrid and 
Sydney, and joint ve ntur e s in 
Bangkok, Riyadh, and Banga- 
lore. 

Mr Browne will say that 
“the frontier of commercial 
viability is always changing. 
Our aim is to expand that 
reach, not least in tee develop- 
ing world, where dMiumd is 
growing very rapidly.” 

Solar panels are already 
commercially viable for the 
electrification of remote com- 
munities in tee third world. 
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Europe today 

The Low Countries, France and 
parts of Germany wilt hove a warm 
day with maximum temperatures of 
between 25C and 29C. 

A few heavy thunder showers will 
develop over northern France, 
Belgium and the Netherlands, 
bringing a risk of hail and gusty 
winds. 

The British Isles will be mainly 
cloudy with thunder showers over 
northern areas. 

North-eastern Spain will be showery, 
while Italy wifi have plenty of sun. 
The interior of Greece and Turkey 
wffl have isolated (hinder showers, 
but the Greek islands will be sunny. 
Northern Europe win be cool and 
dry. 

Five-day forecast 

Spain and Portugal wffl be very 
unsettled during the next couple of 
days. The Low Countries, France 
and Germany will have frequent 
thunder showers, some of them 
heavy. 

Northern Europe will stay cool and 
will become increasingly showery. 

TODAY'S TEMPERATURES 
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Abu Dhobi 
Accra 


Amsterdam 

Athens 

Atlanta 

B. Aires 

B-ham 

Bangkok 

Barcelona 


Maximum 
Celsius 
sun 38 
fair 31 
shower 21 
thund 25 
fair 28 
fafrZ7 
fair 23 
rain 23 
fair 38 
shower 20 


IS 

Betaade 

SSr 

Bermuda 

Bogota 

Bonfaey 

Brussels 


C-hagen 

Cairo 

Cape Town 


sot 30 
shower 17 
sun 28 
fair 28 
rain 23 
fair 19 
fair 33 
thund 26 
fair 29 
fair 19 
8181 34 
sun 22 
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Situation at 12 GMT. Temperatures maximum for day. Forecasts by Metso Consult at the Natherfands 

ot 30 Caracas sun 31 Fare fair 20 Madrid shower 21 Rangoon fair 35 

er 17 Cardiff rein 21 Frankfurt fair 28 Majorca shower 22 fleyfiavft showar 12 

Jn 28 Ca sa blan ca fair 21 Geneva shower 28 Malta (air 26 Fflo ft* 27 

dr 28 Chicago fair 13 Gftxaitar shower 21 Manchester rain 21 Rome Ur 28 

Cologne 
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Dubai 
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Edinburgh 


sot 31 
rain 21 

Ur 21 
Ur 13 
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sun 27 
far 30 
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Hamburg 
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Hong Kong 
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far 28 
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rain 16 
fair 25 
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cloudy 31 
fair 28 


Madrid 
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Manchester 
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Miami 
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We wish you a pleasant flight. 
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Istanbul 
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Moscow 
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Kuwait 

8OT 37 

Naples 

L- Angelas 

fair 28 

Nassau 

Las Palmas 

fair 25 

New York 

Uma 

Sot 28 

Nice 

Lisbon 

shower 19 

Nicosia 

London 

shower 26 

Oslo 

Luxhotrg 

thund 25 

Parts 

Lyon 

shower 27 

Perth 

Madeira 

fair 22 

Prague 


shower 21 
shower 22 
6*26 
rain 21 

fafc-34 
shower 18 
fata- 23 
fair 31 
fair 26 
fair 12 
' fair 15 
fair 30 
fair 2fi 

lair 28 

fair 30 
cloudy 18 
fair 25 
fair 34 
fair 18 
Mr 25 
Mr 23 
fair 28 


Rangoon 

Reykjavik 
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Rome 

S. Fraco 

Seoul 

Singapore 

Stockholm 

Strasbourg 

Sydney 


Td Avtv 

Tokyo 

Toronto 

Vancouver 

Venice 

Vienna 

Wasaw 

Washington 

Wdflngton 

Winnipeg 

Zutch 


lair 35 
shower 12 
fair 27 
fair 28 
sun 28 
cloudy 20 

shower 31 
fair 17 
takas 
fair 21 
fair 21 
SOT 29 
shower 24 
fair 10 
sun 22 
sun 25 
fair 28 
fair 25 
cloudy 23 
fair 14 
fair 13 
fair 26 


THE LEX COLUMN 

Flying Footsie 


How long can the euphoria last? 
The UK Labour party, traditional 
scourge of the Rramriai community, 
has made a dream debut The FTSE 
100 index has risen 5% per cent 
since the election, and equity strate- 
gists have been scrambling to raise 
their year-end forecasts. Clearly Mr 
Tony Blair has song the right tunes 
and the market has been in the 
mood to listen. The master-stroke, 
which provided a massive fillip to 
sentiment, was the surprise early 
move to grant the Bank of England 
independence. 

Next week, however, could see 
the honeymoon interrupted. There 
is a good chance the US Federal 
Reserve will raise interest rates. 
This will hurt US share prices, and 
the UK will not escape the fall-out 
Beyond that, two further difficulties 
loom. One is the mini-Budget, per- 
haps due as soon as June 10. A 
windfall tax on. the utilities is in the 
market, but other taxes on tee cor- 
porate sector, such as reducing the 
tax credit on dividends, axe not. 
They may remind investors that 
when the puppy-love phase is over, 
Labour still has teeth. And despite 
sterling's recent retreat, it could 
dampen earnings more th a n cur- 
rently forecast. 

StiH. while these factors will slow 
the pace of advance, they should 
not drive the market into reverse. 
The warning s and dividend outlook 
is sup port i ve, and the likely contin- 
uation of the rally in gilts provides 
a very positive backdrop. With few 
concerns about valuation, a target 
of 5,000 for the FTSE 100 at the year 
end up from around 4,700 now, 
seems reasonable. 

Gallaher/Imperial 

The British investing public will 
soon be awash with tobacco. When 
American Brands demerges Gal- 
laher on May 30, few of its share- 
holders are likely to want shares in 
a UK tobacco company. And unlike 
Alliance & Leicester, British institu- 
tions win not have to invest in it to 
•maintain portfolio balance. This 
could depress the prices of GaBaher 
and Imperial Tobacco - which will 
face arbitrage with its arch competi- 
tor - to attractive levels. 

But which is the one to own? The 
choice is between Gallaher's 
smooth management and focus on 
brands, and Imperial's rough and 
ready approach and obsession with 
sweating assets. With UK cigarette 
volumes declining by some 2 per 
cent a year, prizes will go to 
the operator which holds UK 


FTSE Eurotrack 200: 

2330.0 (+10.4) 





shifts while finding new markets. 

Imperial h oq the better record on 
profits productivity. Gallaher 
hag stronger brands, with Benson & 
Hedges and Silk Cut leading the 
premium segment of the market. 
But if , as it has promised, the gov- 
ernment outlaws cigarette advertis- 
ing, Gallaher’s much-vaunted mar- 
keting abilities will count for less. 
Besides, premium brands have been 
losing out to cheaper ones. Higher 
duty and an advertising ban could 
only encourage this trend. Imperi- 
al's International strategy is also 
lower risk, albeit with lower poten- 
tial rewards, and It has a firmer 
commitment to dividend growth. 
Both companies have the appeal of 
cash machines. But when the 
smoke clears from Gallaher's 
demerger. Imperial looks film the 
<me to be holding. 

Credit companies 

The go v er nm ent is obviously still 
new to frighten the mar- 

kets. Talk of a crackdown on com- 
panies lend at high fa**™ *; 

Tates to people cm low incomes yes- 
terday knocked 5-7 per cent off the 
shares of the UK’s four quoted 
weekly collected credit companies - 
Provident Financial. Cattles, Lon- 
don Scottish Rank and S&U. 

These companies do charge some 
breathtaking rates - the APR an a 
six-month loan can be over 160 per 
cent against 15 per emit for a simi- 
lar bank loan. But they take higher 
risks. Their loans are unsecured 
and bad debts typically run at 5 per 
cent of tee portfolio against a 4 per 
cent or so for hanks . And they are 
not making excess profits: Provi- 
dent Financial’s 30 per cent return, 
cm equity last year was below that 


of Lloyds TSB. In any case, the an 
people who use this type of audit 

Jradd not qualify fer a tadklouL 
So stamping on this industr y, fo r 
instance by capping hit^est 
as in Italy, would merely drive busi- 
ness underground. 

In feet, -the government’s real tar- 
get appears to be so-called non- 
status lenders, which, are mare 
aggressive than the creifit compa- 
nies and impose punitive charges if 
repayments are late.. That leaves 
Provident and its peers looking a 
litt le malig ned and a little cheap. 

UK corporate tax : 

One unhappy consequence of 
Britain’s wide-ranging corporate tax 
review is the bizarre suggestions it 
is prompting. Take the latest 
rumour - that the c h a ncel l o r might 
not shareholders' advance cor- 
poration tax (ACT) credit but 
instead go for something more 
noyeL He could, say, let companies 
offset only a share of their ACT bill 
against mainstream corporation 
tax. Alternatively a new ceiling 
could be imposed cm, the amount of 
ACT which can be offset. Either 
way the Idea would he to penalise 
dividend payments, supposedly to 
encourage investment. 

Let us hope not. Imagine, far 
instance, that a new ACT ceiling 
were introduced. To many compar 
nies - those below the celling - this 
would make not the slightest differ- 
ence. But the rest would have a 
powerful incentive to cut dividends 
back to the ceiling. One result 
would be precious little additional 
winh fix- the government Another, 

as with dividend controls in the 
past would be a compelling excuse 
for sob-optimal mvestmeriLUtUiti es 
would start buying hotels again. 

What about cutting the share of 
ACT companies can reclaim? This 
should be seen as what it is: _an 
increase in corporation tax far aJl 
companies; the highe r the dividend 
payout the higher the rate. Instead 
of removing an existing tax distor- 
tion - the institutional bias towards 
dividends - a new countervailing 
one would be added. Again it would 
encourage lousy investments. 

But some say, might it not do 
less damage to share prices than 
just cutting the ACT credit? Per- 
haps. It is true that a straight ACT 
cut could have an exaggerated 
Impact thanks to actuaries* potty 
valuation methods. But fundamen- 
tally, £i nabbed from the corporate 
sector by the government is worth 
£1 whatever the mechanism. 
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Lovable slugger 

Til probably die an absolute 
pauper but I'll have had 
a hell of a time. ’ 



Murderous melting pot 

'If I had had a derringer in my handbag 
I might have shot him between the eyes, 
such was mv crossness. ' 



Village-city living 

' There are people who like their garden, 
but I'm happy sitting on my balcony. ’ 

A focus on City and Docklands property 
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Death of the Salaryman 


T he salaryman. 

The man in the 
blue synthetic 
suit. The selfless, 
salaried samurai 
whose office efforts were 
dedicated to the causes of 
company and country, 
whose family name was 
proudly placed second to 
that of Mitsui. Sumitomo 
and Mitsubishi. 

The rustless cog in the 
machine that dragged the 
country from deprivation to 
domination in four decades. 
The almost perfect employee 
whose eternal devotion was 
reciprocated by company 
and borrowed by the makers 
of western management 
manuals. The “model 
worker" of capitalist realism 
and a national hero. 

Even at its peak, the cor- 
porate cult of the salaryman 
was unglamorous. Every 
morning, dressed in 3 non- 
descript two-piece, perhaps 
bought at a nondescript 
retailer called Taka-Q. and 
clutching a worn-leather 
briefcase, the harried salary- 
man could be seen walking 
briskly or pedalling his bicy- 
cle to the nearest train sta- 
tion 10 Greater Suburbia, 
Japan. 

The ride into town was an 
hour-long journey of guaran- 
teed. clammy claustrophobia 
in a carriage smelling of too 
much hair grease and yester-. 
day’s sake. The reward for 
the journey was a seat at a 
long desk with built-in hier- 
archy. 

The superior salaryman, 
the section chief, whose job 
you craved, sat to the left 
and lorded over you in the 
same way that you lorded 
over the more junior col- 
league on your right. The 
burden was carried Into the 
bar after work, when? defer- 
ence* hardly dissipated after 
three drinks. 

But, even for those aware 
that the prestige came with 
pain, there were social cer- 
tainties that doubled as the 
piliars of personality. 
Throughout the golden era 
of Japanese economic 
growth, the salaryman knew 
that as long as he worked as 
hard as the next man, and 
didn’t leave the office too 
early, his job was ruck-solid 
secure, his income would 






rise inevitability with senior- 
ity. his living standard 
would improve, and his iden- 
tity was dearly and perpetu- 
ally defined. 

Tamila iw$ worn out. For 
some rime, it had become bur- 
densome to taik or play with 
his children. Xor coula he 
keep fax i «/«.■ com pa- 
tty... "hut- meant * nore S'™” 
do 1 fun i* in Inv like this. 
The Babv Boom Generation, 
Taichi Saftaiya. 

The salaryman is still sitting 

by the window, contemplat- 
ing the clock, watching far 
executive movements in the 


corridor, while the world is 
passing him by. Japan has 
risen, inspired a paranoia in 
the US and Europe, and 
peaked. Japanese companies, 
like their western counter- 
parts, are up against hungry, 
low-rent competitors in east 
Asia. The economic funda- 
mentals are not favourable 
and lifetime employment is 
an unaffordable luxury. 

More disturbing is the 
turn of the social tide. The 
salaryman is now a figure of 
fun, not a role model. The 
honour and glory of total 
devotion is seen as almost 
mindless mediocrity. He is a 
misfit. Perceptions have 


been changing gradually 
over the past decade, but the 
salaryman superstar can be 
pronounced dead. If he were 
a warrior, he would have 
already committed seppuku. 

There were early signs in 
the mid-1980s. In the satiri- 
cal film. Congratulatory 
Speech (Shukuji), Ryosuke 
Saotome is a living portrait 
of supreme dedication, but 
his unspectacular achieve- 
ments are challenged when, 
one day, he is asked to give 
a speech at the wedding of 
the vice president's son - an 
honour far beyond the abili- 
ties he has haplessly culti- 
vated. Day and night he 
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Joe Rogaly 

Pure and good tales 

‘We cynics must resist 
the temptation to pelt it 
with rotten tomatoes' 

Page III 


The selfless, salaried samurai, one-time superstar of 
Japan’s golden economic era, is now a misfit, shunned 
by company and family, says Michiyo Nakamoto 


frets, trying to devise a 
clever speech that will 
please and not offend his 
superiors. 

After much hard work and 
worry, Saotome comes 
across the perfect anecdote. 
But, just before he is sched- 
uled to deliver his speech, 
his immediate boss tells pre- 
cisely the same story he had 
so carefully prepared. The 
cruel turn of events leaves 
him crestfallen, humiliated 
and speechless. 

“The Japanese have 
worked very hard through- 
out the postwar years, the 
economy has gr o wn to a cer- 
tain extent amid stable 


prices and Japan is suppos- 
edly an affluent and comfort- 
able place to live, but, for 
salarymen in their 30s and 
40s, we cannot feel that 
affluence.” says a report put 
together by bright young 
businessmen belonging to 
the Keizai Doyukai (the 
Association of Executives; 
who call themselves the 
Group 94 after the year in 
which they felt compelled to 
convene. 

The Group 94 is designing 
a new model of salaryman, a 
professional in his field who 
invests in his own personal 
Improvement, spends time 
with his family and friends, 
goes fishing at weekends 
and voluntarily works for 
the good of the community. 
This advice was taken by 
Kunitake Fajita, who left 
IBM Japan, where he had 
worked loyally for 28 years, 
to train the disabled: *T 
believe my work at IBM con- 
tributed to social good but 
only in an indirect way. 
Here, 1 feel every day that I 
am contributing to society 
and that gives me a purpose 
in life." 

But the transition is tak- 
ing a toll. The National 
Police Agency has identified 
men between the ages of 40 
and 59 as the group record- 
ing by far the largest 
increase in suicide since 
1990. 

Some cases are the tradi- 
tional taking of responsibil- 
ity for large errors, but 
many others are the result of 
a personal crisis - a Tokyo 
hospital reports that more 
than 70 per cent of men in 
their 40s and 50s seeking 
treatment for depression 
express the desire to commit 
suicide. 

Companies must take 
blame. An endless series of 
scandals has under m ined 
their prestige and that of 
their workers. From Sumi- 
tomo Corporation to Daiwa 
Bank and Nomura Securi- 
ties, fine reputations stretch- 
ing back into the last cen- 
tury have been sullied in the 
1990s. These same companies 
are cutting staff and trans- 
ferring mainstream workers 
to less prestigious, more 
obscure subsidiaries. Only 38 
per cent of Japanese compa- 
nies surveyed this year by 
tbe Nikkeiren, the Federa- 
tion of Employers’ Associa- 
tions, believed that the sys- 
tem of lifetime employment 
should be retained. 

“Our generation was 
taught that if they tried bard 
enough, if they worked hard 
enough, they would be 
rewarded," says Torn Inoue. 

45, who works for a US com- 
pany after having left two 
Japanese employers. But. 
Inoue insists, many people 
found that there weren’t 
enough rewards to go 
around, and that even if they 
reaped rewards, personal 
satisfaction was not guaran- 
teed. 

Sixty per cent of families 
own their own home and vir- 
tually all have a television 
or two, but Akio Marita, the 
Sony founder, has conceded 
that the country's employees 
have been overworked and 
underpaid. 

Perceptions are still influ- 
enced by the wild years of 
the late 1980s, the "bubble 
era", when rising asset 
prices made millionaires of 
those who dealt in equities 
and property. The speculator 
had become the star and the 
salaryman was a schmuck. 


They were collecting Post- 
Impressionists and be was 
still taking the train to 
work. Surging land prices 
meant that getting out of tbe 
danchi, the ugly tenement 
tower blocks in the suburbs, 
became increasingly diffi- 
cult. Multi-generational 
home loans were created to 
stretch the ever-longer 
repayment period. 

For a growing number of 
workers in their 40s and 50s. 
there is no longer the prom- 
ise of an easier life to com- 
pensate for the hardships 
endured in youth. Business 
leaders, management consul- 
tants and academics are tell- 
ing the salaryman to be 
self-reliant and to pursue his 
own goals rather than those 
of the company. A couple of 
years ago the government 
formally suggested that 
Japan become a “lifestyle 
superpower". It was not the 
way he was brought up. 

“There are many people 
among the baby-boomers 
who are highly motivated 
and extremely hard-working. 
But there are also many 
people who leave the com- 
pany because they feel they 
don’t fit in." says Yoshinori 
Takada, manager of the 
planning and administration 
department in the plant 
engineering division at Mit- 
sui Engineering and Ship- 
building. 

"The salaryman's job is a 
carefree one, yes it is. He may 
have a hangover, or still be 
half asleep, but all he has to 
do is punch m the time card 
and everything will be ok. " 
Crazy Cats, Tbe Donto Song 

But where do you go at 46. 
after 24 dutiful years at 
Yamaha or Kawasaki? Do 
you start a company? How 
do you win the respect that 
was promised and denied? 


Television comedians, the 
great social arbiters in 
Japan, make clear that you 
are a buffoon, lacking in 
social skills and comfortable 
only in the company of your 
desk. Even pachinko, the 
addictive pinball game of the 
masses, has turned trendy 
and away from the salary- 
man. 

Tbe new-fangled Maruhan 
Pachinko Tower offers Prada 
purses and Christian Dior 
body-toning cream as prizes 
for the punters, and makes 
dear in its advertising that 
young players are unlik ely 

The honour 
and glory 
of total 
devotion is 
now seen as 
almost 
mindless 
mediocrity 

to find themselves stuck 
beside a boring bloke in a 
blue suit. 

Even at home, the salary- 
man is increasingly uncom- 
fortable. Teenage daughters, 
fashionably obsessive about 
cleanliness and physical 
attractiveness, refuse to 
walk side-by-side with them 
for fear of being seen by 
friends. In the office, young 
women workers, manicured 
and conditioned, scowl at 
the dandruff flakes, the 
paunch, the clothes and the 
bad breatb. 

He is targeted in embar- 
rassing train advertisements 
encouraging him to buy a 
wig and mouth wash, and to 
treat malodorous socks with 
a new antiseptic formula. 


The problem is more than 
a mid-life crisis for the aver- 
age urban male. The coun- 
try's self-image was built 
around two streams of mod- 
em employee: the ruthlessly 
efficient factory worker and 
the white-collar professional. 
The word salaryman, sarari- 
man in Japanese, surfaced in 
the Taisho period (1912-1926) 
to distinguish this emerging, 
administrative class, easy to 
idealise because of the more 
civilised, thoroughly modern 
work environment. 

The perceived need was 
for enthusiastic, but not nec- 
essarily individualistic, 
employees able to pursue the 
national goal of rapid eco- 
nomic growth. But having 
reached Number Two. and 
realised that, soon enough. 
China will push it back to 
Number Three, Japan no 
longer has economic devel- 
opment as its sole reason for 
being. The historic mission 
of this century is over. The 
national faith has frag- 
mented into new sects and 
superstitions, among which 
was Aum Shinrikyo, tbe cult 
responsible for the subway 
gas poisoning of two years 
ago. 

The Salaryman Movement 
has always been short on 
spirituality. The corporate 
lapel badge was proof of 
devotion, and the after-work 
alcohol was the almost daily 
blessing of tbe lifestyle. 

Now, personal develop- 
ment is the approved goal 
There are signs tbat the blue 
suit is gradually being 
swapped for shades of green 
and brown, the hair is seeing 
more shampoo, tbe ties are 
louder and the holidays are 
a few days longer. 

Having died his corporate 
death after a century of toil, 
evidence is accumulating 
that Japan's salaryman is 
getting a life. 



True Fiction 

James Morgan 

‘Opera-goers emerged with 
jumbo packs of Black Shag 
tobacco, perfume 
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The Nature of Things 

Headed 
this way 
from a 
galaxy 
near you 

Astronomers are baffled by the 
source of gamma rays bursting 
in space. Clive Cookson reports 


F or 25 years, scien- 
tists have been 
mystified by 
bursts of radiation 
at astonishingly 
high energy levels, which 
occasionally bombard the 
earth from space. Proposed 
explanations for these "gam- 
ma-ray bursts" range from 
cataclysmic events in distant 
galaxies, such as collisions 
between neutron stars, to 
bizarre ideas about exhausts 
from alien warp-drive 
engines. 

Although observations 
this spring have taken 
astronomers some way 
towards identifying the 
source of the bursts, includ- 
ing an important break- 
through this week, the mys- 
tery is not yet solved. 

US spy satellites first 
detected intense flashes of 
gamma rays (radiation at the 
high-energy end of the 
electromagnetic spectrum 
beyond X-rays) in the late 
1960s. The Pentagon's scien- 
tists soon laid to rest early 
suspicions that the bursts 
were signs of secret weapons 
tests, because no man-made 
process could produce so 
much energy. But their 
observations were not 
declassified until 1973. 

Since then, astronomers 


have observed the bursts 
through an increasingly 
sophisticated series of satel- 
lites - fortunately for us, the 
earth's atmosphere absorbs 
gamma rays and prevents 
them doing any damage to 
life or property here. 

Bursts occur at an average 
frequency of about one a day 
but there is nothing regular 
or predictable about them. 
Their duration varies from a 
few milliseconds to many 
minutes, and they come ran- 
domly from all directions in 
space. 

The greatest uncertainty is 
how far away they come 
from. Most astronomers used 
to believe that the bursts 
originated within our own 
Milky Way galaxy, probably 
from neutron stars. These 
ultra-compact bodies result 
from the gravitational col- 
lapse of old stars; they are 
only about 10km across, 
with a density of lOObn 
tonnes per cubic metre. 

Many different processes 
involving neutron stars were 
proposed, including star- 
quakes. nuclear explosions, 
magnetic flares and impacts 
by comets and other bodies. 

But observations from the 
US Compton Gamma Ray 
Observatory, launched in 
1991. appear to rule out 
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ACROSS 

1 Henry approaching lines I 
would cross (fij 
4 Abandon record - defec- 
tive. we hear? (6) 

9 Tailor in a mess in market 
( 6 ) 

10 Catastrophe, a concomitant 
of Kipling's triumph? (8) 

12 Chaff not recommended for 
the elderly (8) 

13 Secluded spot in a long bay 
( 6 ) 

15 Firm call for silence in club 
(4) 

16 Term inside distance (7) 

20 Beer cask in the front part 
means a lot (7) 

21 The game's up! (4) 

25 Old large stove in Dutch 
house (6) 

2G Resort said to become less 
cloudy (8) 

28 Worth a few smackers? (8) 

29 Poisons beef In tins (6) 

SO Going over South Ameri- 
can country, make notes 
( 8 ) 

31 Austrian composer seen 
latterly in Norwegian port 
(6) 

Solution 9.376 


DOWN 

1 Book difficult to promote 
( 8 ) 

2 Flourish with cereal grain 
on plate (8) 

3 Camping design? (6) 

5 I twice get the bird (4) 

6 Plant secure after tea (8) 

7 Father of gold-headed thun- 
der-god (6) 

8 Opening of Maurice Ravel's 
arrangement Is a wondrous 
thing (6) 

II Disconcert a soldier visit- 
ing gallery (7) 

14 Cheap restaurant in Amer- 
ica dishes out any beer (7) 

17 Old neat pot for clove- (8) 

18 Fashion right now in Sus- 
sex resort (8) 

19 Suspect behaviour of boy 
on leaving (6-2) 

22 To progress, do research in 
libraries (4,2) 

23 Heavy rope was her undo- 
ing (6) 

24 Wild region to pass over (6) 

27 Design of tailless aircraft 

(4) 

Solution 9,365 
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sources within our own gal- 
axy. It Is a conclusion based 
on the distribution of the 
bursts, which is a perfect 
sphere. There is no bias 
towards the centre of the 
Milky Way. 

That leaves two possibili- 
ties. Either the Milky Way Is 
surrounded at a distance of 
more than 100,000 light years 
by a spherical halo of neu- 
tron stars (travelling at such 
high speeds that they have 
escaped the galaxy’s gravita- 
tional pull). Or the gamma- 
ray bursts are coming from 
other galaxies billions of 
light years away. 

The latter idea has more 
supporters, even though it 
involves the release of mind- 
boggling amounts of energy. 
Joshua Bloom, a gamma-ray 
investigator at Cambridge 
University's Institute of 


Astronomy, says that if the 
bursts are occurring in dis- 
tant parts of the universe, 
“then they are the most 
energetic phenomena known 
to humanity, releasing as 
much energy in a few sec- 
onds as the sun does in IQbn 
years". 

His colleague Martin Rees, 
the Astronomer Royal, has 
developed a model of a rela- 
tivistic fireball, which could 
release enough energy fol- 
lowing a collision between 
neutron stars. 

A “binary neutron star" 
would offer the most likely 
circumstances for such a col- 
lision. lUs would Involve a 
pair of neutron stars, revolv- 
ing around one another and 
growing gradually closer 
over hundreds of millions of 
years, until they suddenly 
crashed together. 


The collision would create 
a black hole, converting 
about 10 per cent of the 
stars’ matter into energy 
within a fraction of a second. 
Debris from the explosion, 
travelling at nearly the 

Bursts 
occur at an 
average 
frequency 
of about 
one a day 

speed of light, would then 
hit the surrounding inter- 
stellar gas and release an 
Intense burst of gamma 
rays. 

The main problem for 


astronomers trying to pin- 
point the source of the 
bursts has been the diffi- 
culty In focusing gamma 
rays. But an ltalian-Dutch 
satellite called BeppoSAX, 
launched last year, carries 
equipment to locate them 
more accurately. 

On February 28 this year, 
BeppoSAX enabled astrono- 
mers for the first time to cor- 
relate a gamma-ray burst 
with a fading source of visi- 
ble light - presumably the 
afterglow of the original 
explosion - which was then 
seen for nearly a month by 
several ground-based tele- 
scopes and the Hubble Space 
Telescope. 

Unfortunately, the obser- 
vations were not clear 
enough to establish the dis- 
tance or type of object 
responsible. And there were 


conflicting claims about SAXwmthenenabteastKm-vyy 
whether the light source was omers to analyse the radoa-^ .A - 
moving across the sky - tion in more detail and - 
implying that it was within assess what is now clearly 
the Milky Way - or station- the leading theory: collioing' ' 
ary, which would place it in neutron stars. . ■ T ‘ . 

a distant galaxy. The universe contains mil-' ; 

This week, however, the lions of galaxies, and the .,..-; 
Internet has been buzzing theory suggests that a coDi- 
with reports of a second sion between neutron stars' 
gamma-ray burst with a is likely to occur in a typical ;• -'j 
brighter afterglow. The most galaxy such as the Milky y' 
exciting thing. Rees says, is Way about once every mil- yV 
that the light was bright lion years. j;.'."' 

enough for the 10-metre Let us hope that one does ?;:. 
Keck telescope in Hawaii to not happen near our solar . .. 
estimate the distance - sev- system, because the result- 
era! billion light years - by ing gamma rays would, at;-.V ■, 
analysing its colour spec- the very least, be a serious. - 
trnrri disruption for human dvihs- 

If the Keck finding is con- atlon. knocking out commu- y ‘ 
finned, It will clinch the nications and electronic 
argument in favour of cata- equipment If it were very £■'. 
clysmic events in distant gal- close, it would expose all life . ... ; 
axies. Observations of future on earth to dangerous levels -*:i 
hursts identified by Beppo- of radiation. \ 
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CHESS 


Garry Kasparov, world 
champion since 1985 and 
highest ranked player of all 
time, has won many prizes 
in his career, yet it seems 
likely that his most quoted 
game and result in years to 
come will be the disaster he 
suffered in New York 
against the IBM super-com- 
puter Deep Blue. 

Deep Blue won the series 
3Vr2V*, Kasparov's first ever 
match defeat; and it crushed 
him in the final gamp after 
one hour’s play and 19 
moves. The immediate cause 
was a transposition of 
moves, playing Black's 
eighth as his seventh; but 
the match had already gone 
wrong. After winning game 
one. Kasparov resigned 
game two in a drawn posi- 
tion: Deep Blue escaped 
defeat in game five by an 
amazing defensive resource. 

By now Kasparov was not 
only depressed and 
exhausted but paranoid; and 
after he lost he hinted that 
IBM's programmers had 
found ways to adjust their 
machine during play. The 
truth was that Deep Blue's 
program had been remark- 
ably improved since the 1996 
match which it lost 2-4; 
while Kasparov, who is used 
to psyching opponents and 
pre-ana lysing hundreds of 
their games, lost control. 


Millions of chess players 
worldwide followed the 
games on the internet, and 
the surest forecast now is a 
rematch in 1998 (Deep Bine v 
Kasparov, game 6). 

I e4 c6 2 d4 d5 3 Nc3 dxe4 4 
Nxe4 Nd7 5 Ng5 NgfB 6 Bd3 
e6 7 N113 h6? 8 Nxe6 Qe7 9 
00 fxe6 10 Bg6+ Kd8 11 Bf4 
b5 12 a4 Bb7 13 Rel Nd5 14 
Bg3 Kc8 15 axb5 cxb5 16 Qd3 
Bc6 17 Bf5 exf5 18 Rxe7 Bxe7 
19 c4 Resigns. If bxc4 20 Qxc4 
Kb7 21 Qa6 mate, or 19... 
Nb4 20 Qxf5 dxc4 21 Ne5 will 
win material. 

No 1180 


Minding Your Own Business 


The doctors’ physicians 

Grania Langdon-Down on one remedy to surgery expansion 
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The puzzle is to recon- 
struct the game which 
reached this position after 
Black's ninth move. Black’s 
f7 queen is the key, and 
there is some surprising play 
in the game let. 

Solution back page 

Leonard Barden 


BRIDGE 


Good players always 
endeavour to involve their 
partners in high level deci- 
sions, which is why full dis- 
closure is as vital when con- 
templating a sacrifice as it is 
on the delicate road to a slim 
slam. 

N 

A J 6 

9 KQJ974 

♦ A 10 8 5 4 

1 - 

W ' E 

A A KQ 107 5 A 9 4 3 

f 62 f 8 

♦ J 9 4 7 6 3 

£ K4 3 £ AQJ10S7 

S 

A 82 
9 A 10 5 3 

♦ KQ2 

♦ 9 6 5 2 
Playing In a match with only 
simple systems permitted, 
both Norths made simple 
overcalls of 2H after West's 
IS opening. East bid 2S, 
South 3H, and West 3S. At 
this point the auctions 
diverged, only slightly, but 
very significantly. 

At the first table, North 
merely bid 4H and, when 


East bid 4S. South felt 
unable to continue, and 48 
was left to play, making 10 
tricks. 

At the second table, over 
West's 3S, North bid 4D - 
showing a second source of 
tricks, and involving South 
in the decision of whether to 
double, pass, or sacrifice 
should East-West bid 48. 
Now. when East did bid 4S, 
South valued up his +KQ2, 
and realised that all his val- 
ues lay in partner's long 
suits - a compelling reason 
to wish to play the hand 
rather than defend it. 
Indeed, as a general rule, 
you will only wish to com- 
pete to the five level with 
great length - 10 or more 
cards - in your suit, or with 
a fit in two suits - a 
so-called “double fit". 

Having discovered such a 
double fit in both hearts and 
diamonds. South could find 
the excellent sacrifice of 5H 
against 4S. 

A sublime sacrifice indeed, 
for it makes . . . 

Paul Mendelson 


D octors have every 
reason for feeling 
under the 
weather when 
they decide to expand their 
surgeries. How would any- 
one feel when faced with 
business plans, surveyors, 
estate agents, valuers, asses- 
sors. planners, architects, 
finance companies, lawyers 
and the health authority? 

Unable to heal themselves, 
the physicians are in need of 
help. And that can be found 
in father and son, Stuart and 
Alan Gavurin. 

As a former director of a 
north London health author- 
ity between 1992 and 1995, 
Gavurin junior was responsi- 
ble for commissioning new 
surgeries and developing 
other local health facilities. 
Used to seeing doctors sink- 
ing in a sea of paperwork 
and indecision, he believed 
he knew just the person to 
the help them - his father, 
Stuart. If he could diagnose 
the doctors' problems early 
enough, then together they 
would be able to turn the 
remedies into a business 
opportunity. 

Stuart Gavurin, 61, an 
accountant with 30 years of 
experience working with 
small businesses, was at the 
time specialising in oversee- 
ing development projects, 
from raising the finance to 
paying the bills. 

It took Alan. 36, four years 
to convince himself that 
going into business with his 
father would work after 
assessing how their different 
expertise could fit together. 
Then Alan took the plunge 
in 1995 and left his well-paid 
job to set up a new partner- 
ship with his father. 

“Looking at it from my 
side of the fence, I could see 
the government was putting 
money into developing pri- 
mary care services. But most 
health service manag ers and 
doctors did not have much 
experience of the world of 
property developers. So 
there were funds for doctors 
but no one with the exper- 
tise to put the packages 
together," he said. 

Stuart, on the other hand, 
had already moved into this 
area after the property mar- 
ket collapsed at file end of 
the 1980s. He had set up his 
own consultancy, SLG Busi- 
ness Consultants, in 1986 
helping large commercial 
property developers raise 



Alan and Stuart Gavurin - a cure tor those property ffis 


capital for their projects. 

“But by the end of the 
1980s the weak companies 
had gone bust and the 
strong ones were saying, 
•sorry, Stuart, but there's 
nothing for you'," he recal- 
led. 

He needed a new line of 
business and found it in 
1991, when, coincidentally, 
he was asked by Lambeth, 
Southwark and Lewisham 
Health Authority to help 
some local doctors find and 
develop a new surgery. 

“It was a difficult project 
involving the purchase of a 
pub and the development of 
flats above to make it viable, 
which only two of the eight 
partners wanted to be 
involved in. It took over a 
year to buy the property and 
IB months to complete the 
work on it." 

This led to more work for 
Stuart in the primary health 
care field and during the 
early 1990s, father and son 
developed the idea of acting 
as a conduit between health 
authorities, doctors and the 
array of professionals in- 
volved in building projects. 

“I had believed I would 
work for health authorities 
for the duration because I 
never wanted to be in pri- 
vate business. But we bad an 
idea for a service which 
would be of real benefit to 
the public sector," Alan said. 

“I wanted it to be a new 
business, not me just joining 
Stuart's company. So in 
April 1995 we set up DSP, 
the Development Support 
Partnership, offering prop-’ 
erty, organisational and per- 
sonal development services 
within the primary health 
care field." 

About three-quarters of 
their work comes from 


health authorities in London 
and south-east England. 
Some doctors employ them 
directly, as they can be reim- 
bursed by health authorities 
for some of DSP’s fees as 
project managers. Between 
them, they have worked on 
40 such projects, half now 
completed. "We say to doc- 
tors, we will run the project 
for you, down to malting 
sure the right amount of 
money is in your account at 
the right time to pay the 
bills," Stuart said. 

A lan added: “Doctors 
are very frightened 
of losing money to 
sharp operators in 
the property world so we 
have deliberately kept our- 
selves independent 
“We have had considerable 
offers from developers and 
others saying if you sign up 
with us we could do good 
business. But we want to be 
able to offer doctors the best 
possible choice of profession- 
als to work with without us 
having any vested interest in 
their choice.” 

Leaving his well-paid job 
was a nervous time for Alan. 
who has two daughters aged 
four and one. "We took a 
conscious decision to keep 
all our costs and commit- 
ments as low as possible. 

“Our office is based at 
Stuart's house in Wembley 
Park, Middlesex, spending • 
about £3,000 oh computers. 
We don't employ any staff 
and buy in any expertise or 
secretarial work we need. 
Meetings are generally held 
at the clients’ offices hut oth- 
erwise we will meet some- 
where mutually convenient, 
like the National Theatre on 
the South Bank." 

DSP in its ' first year 

j. 


ftarmaoOtir • 

•• • ■ • • ’ -'"-■rV’fCv- ' 

brought in £120,000 in fee • 
income. Overheads were v ,. . 

kept at £30.000, with the tefe-jV?:".' 
phone being one of the hig-f.v'-- ' 
gest expenses at £4,500 a v) 
year. They took out £65#00n 
in salaries and left the ' rest 
in the business. 

"At present we are asJbusy, f'^'x 
as we can be with healtir^ :y • 
authority projects, but fUndS.V/4ti 
may run out. We also : waht ‘ 
to keep it to the two. of .us so, ^' ;' 
that the people employing 
know they can alwaye get 
hold of us. If that restricts 
our growth, that is the way.-'^i J. 
it - will have to be," Stuart? 
saitL . ' 

So for, they have hot 
to advertise as all their wbrfeC > ■ . 
has come via perehnid^ jjyr-'. 
recommendation.; Thetifr 
intermedia te plan for that 
business is to' '■extend' 
across the UK - in Man 
for example, -they . went’-to^r^ -- 
Scotland to talk to cate of tiie^ 't?! - 
he g lth boards -after being 

recommended by a financfe^-*-" 

company. 

“In the longer tehn;- W& ^V' 
would Uke to see if we cahvK?- 
offfer our services to other V 
areas in the public. or social • • 
sector, such as schpols r ; \ 
churches, youth' .'■'clubsf ^. 
which may only ever do onei / ]...! 
building project in their life- 
times." Alan said. . 

"I don't think -the change : 2' : r± 
of gove rnmen t- 1 gfTI ftama 
serious implications fbr'Us£:M' ’ 
Our consultancy' is 
bringing commercial prap-'^K^ 
arty and finance skills' to the 1 ' ^-' J 
public and voluntary sector^; ^ 
and we can work withhi^f. 
whatever framework ‘ 

government of the 
chooses." • - 

■ DSP, 29 Bdm BSl: Wfcnitev ; 
oley Pork, Middlesex HASV' " ^ 
9LP. Tel* 0182-904 
0181-38$ 0195. •• '* • ‘>SV . v . 
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Joe Rogaly 

Three tales of purity, honesty and goodness 

Britain, Shell and News International all have something in common - benevolent intentions. So 



T hree major powers - 
Britain. Shell and News 
International - issued 
important foreign policy 
i statements this week. We have 
I placed them in ascending order 
of potential impact and descend* 
ing order of moral aspiration, 
i Fortunately for our sense of tidi- 
ness, the lists coincide. 

It is neat, is it not? Of the 
three, the brand-new British gov- 
ernment may have the least abil- 
ity to influence everyday life in 
countries other than its own, 
and the starriest eyes. Royal 
Dutch /Shell’s purview is benefi- 
cent or infamous, depending on 
what you believe. Either way. it 
asks us to take its declaration of 
care for the environment and 
human rights on trust Rupert 
Murdoch's News International is 
an inter-galactic media force. We 
may wonder how it came to be 


so but suspect that morality h a d 
nothing to do with it - 
Zoom in on these icons. 
Britain's foreign secretary 
announced on Monday that eth- 
ics is to be a component of his 
department's decision-making. 
That startling innovation of 
Robin Cook’s does ttipati some- 
thing. The foreign office will 
seek an international ban on 
anti-personnel landmines. It will 
try not to license the sale of 
arms to any country that would 
use them for internal repression 
or external aggression. Even 
then Mr Cook will not rest He 
will promote democracy, human 

rights and good environment al 

practice. 

The new Labour government’s 
stance is admirable. We cynics 
must resist the temptation to 
pelt it with rotten tomatoes. We 
may, however, mutter that the 


foreign secretary’s ability to 
carry out his self-proclaimed new 
mission will depend in large part 
on other governments. They 
must be persuaded to co-operate, 
to join the dub of benevolent 
intentions. Here’s hoping. 

Shell’s problem is different It 
needs to make itself credible. A 
year or so ago 1 dined alongside 
a manager who might have 
known about the company’s 
record in Nigeria. It is with some 
disco mf ort that I recall what he 
said about its effect on both 
human rights and the environ- 
ment No good would be done by 
repeating it. Perhaps he was 
making his anecdotes up. chat- 
ting aimlessly, inventing conver- 
sation. It is hard to know what 
to think. On Wednesday the larg- 
est ofl company in the western 
world blocked an attempt by 
some of its shareholders to set 


up an independent ethical audit 
of its present practices. 

One of Shell's bigwigs accepted 
that external verification of per- 
formance was in principle desir- 
able. He should have adopted the 
shareholders’ proposed mecha- 
nism. or a modified version of it 

We who wonder about various 

allegations against Shell are 
clearly expected to Ingest the 
company's denials, like it or not 

Maybe we should. The oil 
giant's statement of general busi- 
ness principles could have been 
drafted by Mr Cook himself. 
Read it and marvel. No corpora- 
tion in the history or capitalism 
has been so pore in motivation, 
so unsullied in practice, so trans- 
parently honest and good. Call 
me cynical, but full disclosure, 
accompanied by a check con- 
ducted by a disinterested body, 
would tell us how many M o th er 


Theresas it takes to run one 
Anglo-Dutch mega-corporation. 

In the case of News Interna- 
tional we know the answer. One. 
T hu particular saint of journal- 
ism is now wrestling Mammon. 
He appears to be losing. It is a 
piquant tale. Mr Murdoch has 
often spoken about the ability of 
his principal product - Informa- 
tion and entertainment - to 
break down dictatorships. 

In 1988 he intimated that east- 
ern Europe would be opened up 
by TV. He was right In 1993 he 
said that advances in communi- 
cations technology had proved 
an unambiguous threat to totali- 
tarian regimes everywhere. He 
was wrong. His Star TV com- 
pany, based in Hong Kong, 
claimed that 39m Chinese house- 
holds were looking in. Soon 
afterwards the Beijing govern- 
ment restricted the ownership of 


satellite dishes. Cable was a 
closed door to outsiders. 

Since then many propositions, 
flowers and chocolates every 
one. have been made by Mr Mur- 
doch, wooing the Chinese with 
aB his might On Thursday of 
this week he sounded as if he 
now realises that, at the least, 
you have to be subtle to be 
allowed in to the Chinese mar- 
ket. “Western companies like 
News Corporation," he said in a 
speech delivered in Tokyo, “have 
much to learn about doing busi- 
ness there and need pay special 
attention to China's unique cul- 
tural heritage." 

What came next amounts to a 
recantation of his earlier senti- 
ments. “The Chinese leadership 
has proved the sceptics, includ- 
ing myself, wrong by not shun- 
ning the new information tech- 
nologies but actively 


they say . . . 

encouraging their use. China has 
in fact embraced the inter- 
net ... as a means of strengthen- 
ing its own culture ..." 

The cake of soft soap was infi- 
nite. News Corporation would 
like to work alongside the Chi- 
nese in developing digital direct 
broadcast satellite services, 
enabling them “to deliver not 
just multi-channel television pro- 
gramming but government infor- 
mation ..." 

You could say that this media 
baron, this suitor outside the 
gates of the largest future mar- 
ket on the planet, has divested 
himself of shame. China, he 
crooned, is “a distinctive market 
with distinctive social and moral 
values that western companies 
like News Corporation must 
learn to abide by". As a state- 
ment of foreign policy it must be 
filed under R for realpolitik. 



Lunch with the FT 


A fossil-hunter and 
his feelings for Lucy 

The talk turned to chimps' teeth, gorillas' penises and 
brain sizes when Christian Tyler met Donald Johanson 
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W hen a man 
has been 
stumbling 
through the 
Eritrean 
desert for six weeks, he must 
feel in need of a decent meat 
But what would a wind- 
swept, sand-blasted, hunter 
of human fossils most nice to 
eat? 

The question nagged 
because Donald Johanson, 
the dust hardly shaken from 
his boots, had left it to his 
interviewer to choose the 
restaurant. 

Johanson is an American 
palaeoanthropologist. His 

main claim to fame is hla 

discovery, at Hadar in Ethio- 
pia, of “Lucy", the partial 
skeleton of an early homi- 
nid, Australopithecus ajaren- 
sis. Found in 1974, Lucy has 
been waiting a long time to 
be recognised - 3^m years, 
more or less. Having made it 
to the top despite her faded 
looks, Lucy is still counted a 
celebrity even by Johansen's 
rivals in a notoriously jeal- 
ous profession. 

None of this helped settle 
the menu question. So I 
chose Monkeys, a smart and 
cha rming restau rant off the 
King's Road in Chelsea. This 
was a taxonomic error, of 
course, since everybody 
knows that humans are 
cousins of the apes, not the 
monkeys. (The proprietor 
clearly didn't because his 
walls were decorated with 
pictures of chimpanzees). 

Although accustomed to 
living on a daily diet of 
tinned tuna and goat - 
stewed goat, roasted goat, 
boiled or barbecued goat - 
Johanson proved to be a 
man of sophisticated tastes. 

We started with hot fine 
gras salad and a glass of 
Sauternes, which is appar- 
ently the thing to drink with 
it For the main course he 
chose scallops, plucked from 
the bed of the North Sea (so 
we were told) by oil-rig 
divers on their days off. I 
settled for the humble, 
undervalued cod. (“A much- 
maligned animal,” agreed 
the owner, a little too readily 
I thought) 

It was during the ritual of 
selecting the wine that I 
learned the remarkable story 
of how Donald Johanson got 
into his trade. First he 
rejected the Sancerre as “too 
austere" and the Chardon- 
nay as “too buttery”. As he 
lifted the Ponilly Blanc 
Fum6 to his nose, however, 
he muttered: “You'll like 
this. It’s very grassy." 

I asked him where be had 
learned such language. 

The answer was from his 
boyhood mentor, Paul Laser, 
a “quintessential German 
scholar" who had grown up 
in a castle on the Rhine and 
who knew Latin, Greek, 
French, English and Swed- 
ish. Swedish was the link, 
for it was the native lan- 
guage of Johanson’s parents 
who had emigrated to the US 
in the 1920s. The boy’s father 
died of an embolism after an 
accident when the child was 
just two. His mother was 
befriended by the scholarly 
German who lived on the 
same block. 

Laser introduced young 
Donald to books, Africa, 
anthropology, and - because 
he himself had no sense of 
taste - to the pleasures of 
wine. “When he was away, 
he let me look after his flat 


and his dog. I had thp mw of 

the library. And I became 
imprinted like Konrad 
Lorenz's geese," Johanson 
said. 

Like so many biological 
scientists, he had chased 
alter butterflies and rabbits 
as a boy. In spite of Laser’s 
warning that the famous 
Leakey family of palaeoan- 
thropologlsts “had the Rift 
Valley sewn up", he was 
determined to get into the 
sump game. 

So he set about studying 
chimps' teeth. His PhD the- 
sis at the University of Chi- 
cago, the city of his birth, 
was called “An Od ontologi- 
cal Study of the Chimpanzee 
with Some Implications for 
Hominold Evolution.” 

For the successful hunter 
of human fossils is a sort of 
outdoor dentist He does not 
dig, but picks over the 
ground looking especially for 
teeth from which he can 
read volumes about the life 
of their owner. 

“What would be the really 
big prize to find in the dirt of 
Eritrea?” I asked. 

“Lucy is bipedal, but 
small-brained. She had a 
brain a quarter the size of 
the average brain in this res- 
taurant" (Did he mean that 
her brain was particularly 
small?) “There were no stone 
tools. So what comes next? 
The big brain, or tbe tools? 
We don’t know. What we 
want to find is stone tools, 
about 2£m years old, with 
skulls, wm those skulls be 
big brained or not? 

“My prediction is that our 
ancestors began making and 
using implements long 
before the brain expanded. 

So why did it expand? 

*1 think not so much 
because of tools but the 
social milieu in which they 
lived. Then, as today, there 
was deception, intrigue, a 
need for politics.” 

Some psychologists say 
the big brain was better for 
mating: that brain work was 
Invented to Impress women, 

I said. 

Johanson’s reply boomed 
across the restaurant: “So 
why do humans have bigger 
penises than any other pri- 
mate?" 

I look nervously round, 
but the other diners contin- 
ued to graze contentedly. 

“This is an interesting 
question,” continued Johan- 
son, warming to his theme. 

“A 4001b gorilla has a penis 
that size.” He held up the top 
of his little finger. “We don't 
need what we have, but it is 
a sexual attracting device. 

We have to remember that 
for most of the millions of 
years that homlnids have 
been around, they have been 
naked." 

Here was a chance to pres- 
ent a hypothesis of my own: 
that the persistence of 
rumours about the Yeti, Sus- 
quatch, Bigfoot - call him 
what you like - could be 
explained by Neanderthals 
mating with our own kind. 
Some of their offspring had 
to head for the hills. Others 
might even today be hiding 
out in our cities. 

johanson looked at me 
pityingly. “There Is no YetL 
There is no Susquatch. You 
probably - I assume - have 
never attempted to mate 
with an animal outside of 
your speries?” 

No, I confessed. I 
haven’t. 


It is part of the definition 
of species that they do not 
mate across the boundary. 
But Johanson said one of his 
colleagues had a theory as to 
how Neanderthal Man died 
out Tbe hairy brute never 
stood a nhanM once Nean- 
derthal Woman had seen 
homo sapiens. Seduced by 
the rival's babyish looks, she 
mated with him and pro- 
duced infertile of&pring. So, 
end of line. 

I asked Ww about scien- 
tific competition. Johanson 
said he had had “a terrible 
falling out" with Richard 
Leakey when the two were 
Young Turks in the 1970s. 
Leakey, he said, had inher- 
ited the idea that there were 
two parallel lines of evolu- 
tion; but Johanson's Lucy 
had drawn the lines 
together. 


H 


e agreed that 
progress had 
been retarded by 
an over-competi- 
tive spirit For example, Tim 
White of tbe University of 
California, a former collabo- 
rator of his, was keeping his 
site under lock and key and 
had sworn Ms team to 
secrecy. “I think he believes 

he’s found thp mimsing link — 
half h uman , half ape. The 
common ancestor!” Johan- 
son added that White might 
well be on to something. “If 
so, it leaves Lucy in the 


dust But it does mean Lucy 
has ancestors." 

We discussed nature and 
culture. Johanson said we 
humans fpwf to forget our 
roots. “We still harbour 
Stone Age minds: that's evi- 
dent when you try to ride 
the Northern T.inp Much of 
our behaviour is from back 
on the plains of Africa.” 

Has human evolution 
stopped? 

“Yup. I think biologically 
it has psspntiaTiy come to a 
stop. The conditions neces- 
sary for speciation or major 
change are over. We can 
interbreed with anybody in 
the world.” 

We had grazed our way to 
the dessert course. 

“How’s the hot treacle 
tart?" Johanson asked when 
the waiter arrived. “This is 
more difficult than the main 
course. What’s in your fresh 
fruit salad? Uh, huh. So 
really I should have an 
ice-cream and hot chocolate 
sauce." 

In that case, I said. I shall 
have chocolate mousse. 
Would you like a glass of 
port? 

“No, I don't think so." 

I'U have a glass of red. 
What about you? 

“Did I say No?" 

■ Donald Johanson is co-au- 
thor of From Lucy To Lan- 
guage, an illustrated history 
published by Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson. £25 
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UNHAPPY 

VALLEY 


The Hong Kong handover is inspiring a new genre 
of thriller - John Ridding, our man, has 
contributed to the growing body of work 


B eing small had 
its benefits, 
thought Tony 
Chan, as he 
squeezed behind 
the emergency door. In the 
distance, the advancing fig- 
ures had looked menacing, 
possibly triads. But as they 
approached, Hong Kong's 
champion jockey noticed the 
green-tinted glasses and 
ankle-length suits worn by 
the mainland Chinese dele- 
gation. 

The delegation had been 
around the Happy Valley 
course a lot lately, living it 
up in the stewards box, cour- 
tesy of Winston Wong, aka 
the King of Kowloon. 
“Organising celebrations for 
the glorious return of Hong 
Kong to the warm embrace 
of the Motherland,” was the 
official explanation for this 
small expedition. “We shall 
use the stadium for a specta- 
cle by the People’s Patriotic 
Acrobatic Troupe." 

Unless these celebrations 
were taking place down here 
In the basement tack rooms, 
thought Tony, then some- 
thing was amiss. And 
through the waft of Red 
Pagoda Mountain cigarette 
smoke, he heard snatches of 
what that might be. “It must 
be started here. So nothing 
can be restored,” said the 
permed bead. “Like in 1918,” 


replied the shiny suit 

They were not talking 
about peace in Europe. In 
February 1918, the grand- 
stand at the race track col- 
lapsed in flames. Tony had 
seen the pictures in the 
Jockey Club museum. And 
now, as he slipped from his 
hiding place, his nerves were 
on edge, as taut as the 
moments before the starting 
gate opens. 

* ★ ★ 

Winston Wong sat with his 
feet propped against the win- 
dow, pointing towards the 
harbour and the endless Chi- 
nese hinterland. Around him 
was a small gallery of photo- 
graphs - his wife Gloria, in a 
silk cheong-sam, his six 
daughters, one son, and a 
cast of celebrities. There was 
Winston with Li Ding, the 
surly party chief for Hong 
Kong, Winston on the Great 
Wall with the Chinese com- 
munications minister and, in 
a desk drawer, Winston with 
the territory's last British 
governor. 

Above them all loomed his 
father - T.T. - a shipping 
tycoon who lost a fortune to 
the Communists in Shanghai 
in 1943 and trebled it after 
moving south. “You must 
have the cunning of a fox to 
play with the Cantonese,” be 
once told Winston. Wong 


junior had cunning in 
spades. And he was prepar- 
ing to play a trump. 

“Kitty, bring me the 
model and show in Mr Liu 
when he arrives," barked 
Winston. A few moments 
later a slender figure in 
thigh-length boots slipped in, 
placing a miniature duster 
of tower blocks on the lac- 
qner table and a box of 
cigars beside the ornamental 
tiger, a yellow jade beast 
which had been frozen in 
time, waiting to pounce. 

Winston did not have long 
to wait Kitty Miao soon ush- 
ered in Comrade Liu and his 
sidekick. Formalities were 
dispatched and understand- 
ings understood one last 
time. And then, with tum- 
blers of Remy Martin, the 
trio clinked agreement on a 
deal that would make them 
all very rich. 

* ★ * 

The shock was every bit as 
strong as when, in his 
schooldays, Tony had unwit- 
tingly strayed near the Jar- 
dines gun as it fired its mid- 
day salvo. His Mandarin was 
rusty, and the voices were 
muffled by the leatherette 
padding on the door. But 
through the crack in the 
hinge be heard enough to 
piece together Winston's 
scheme. 


Happy Valley race track 
was every developer's 
dream. Nine hectares of 
prime real estate in down- 
town Hong Kong, it was the 
territory's most valuable 
piece of land. To the frustra- 
tion of Winston and rival 
tycoons, it was also the most 
untouchable. A green blot on 
the high-rise landscape. The 
Jockey Club had held a firm 
grip on the lush turf since 
the first horse crossed the 
line some 150 years ago. And 
as the shrine of Hong Kong's 
racing public, no amount of 
arm-twisting had shifted the 
odds in Winston's favour. 

But what if the course was 
destroyed in a blaze amidst 
the symbolic ceremonies of 
the end of empire? With the 
incoming administration 
promising quick executive 
action to tackle the mount- 
ing housing crisis, it would 
be hard to resist Winston's 
ambitious residential 
scheme. Housing for the 
people, not for horses was 
how the press could put it. 
Indeed, would put it. Mr 
Liu's boss in the central 
committee had seen to that, 
much as he had arranged for 
the racecourse and its river 
of revenues to shift across 
the border to Shenzhen, 
where, by chance, Mr Liu 
was mayor. 

As he slipped from his hid- 


ing place, Tony didn't need 
reminding that time was 
short. Clocks counting down 
the minutes to the handover 
were e verywh ere, from Tian- 
anmen Square to Kowloon 
Tong train station, and all 
had ticked below 2,000. He 
had to find help. And Tony 
knew where to look. 

★ ★ ★ 

Cameron Menzies rose 
unsteadily from his chair, 
the spectacles which had 
dropped during his siesta 
now swinging against his 
stained school tie and bounc- 
ing off an ample paunch that 

The footsteps 
inside grew 
louder, then 
faded . . . 

Two arms 
reached out 

his few real friends had nick- 
named “Victoria peak". 

It was a bloody nuisance 
when the amahs were away, 
flocking down to Central 
with their godawful cackle. 
It was particularly annoying 
that someone should ring 
the buzzer on a Sunday 
afternoon when Jenny, as 
ever, would be down at the 
golf club. He waddled 
towards the door ready to be 
irritable. 

Just as Tony was about to 
turn back towards his Por- 


sche, the door swung open. 
He hadn't seen Cameron for 
two years, not since he rode 
Sir Roses to victory in the 
Gold Cup - Menzies' biggest 
triumph. Time had not been 
kind. He looked red-faced 
and crumpled. Not the trim 
Talpan who strode around 
the stewards' box, before bad 
debts and a few mistimed 
property projects cleaned 
out the stables. 

But Menzies was still well- 
connected. And Tony knew 
be wouldn’t take much con- 
vincing. “They're just itch- 
ing to get their hands on this 
little honey pot,” he would 
declare at each and every 
cocktail party. All change 
was bad, and all change was 
Chinese. His upper lip quiv- 
ered when the cricket pitch 
outside the old Hong Kong 
Club was dug up. An arson 
plot at the Jockey Club 
would send Menzies spin- 
ning. After all, he had 
donated the inaugural cup. 

As expected, Tony's news 
hit hard. “Where on earth 
did you hear that." blurted 
Menzies. spitting like a 
cobra. He paused for a while, 
running a freckled hand 
through his silvery hair. “T 
can deal with this 
Tony . . . leave this to me." 

Mist seeped from the sky 
as Tony steered down foom 
the Peak. It was hard to get 
out of second gear, with the 
tour buses and day-trippers 
clogging the road. And it 
wasn't until he reached the 
expatriate ghetto of mid-lev- 
els that he could put the Por- 


sche through Its paces and 
head for Wanchai and a 
much-needed drink. 

He should have remem- 
bered that Suzy didn’t work 
Sundays. He bad been going 
there long enough, even if 
now it was just for drinks. 
But Melody was good com- 
pany. and she seemed 
pleased for an excuse to 
leave the Taiwanese semi- 
conductor salesmen, who 
were losing their inhibitions 
with each gulp of lager. 

Tony let the tension pour 
into his glass of San MigueL 
But Melody, who earned her 
keep as a drinking partner at 
the Flying Tiger, was sum- 
moned by the Madam. "We 
are so busy now," she 
explained, nodding towards 
a small group of travellers 
who had come to see Hong 
Kong “for the last time”. 

★ ★ ★ 

There was not much, 
unusual about a black S 
series Mercedes hissing 
along the streets of Central 
Nor one with mainland num- 
ber plates. Taxi drivers had 
stuck Five Star Chinese flags 
on their dashboard. Tycoons 
had the plates. 

What was odd was the way 
the Mercedes stuck to Tony's 
taEL Hard right down Pedder 
Street towards the harbour. 
Right again in front of the 
Mandarin. Just like the mov- 
ies, thought Tony, as he 
pushed the Porsche hard, 
taking It above 120. 

That was Tony’s last 
thought before he spun out 


of control, coming to rest 
beneath a string of lanterns 
and a giant celebratory 
dragon on the forecourt of 
the Rank of China towerJSe 
ran through the cavernous 
marble reception, past the 
idle lifts and into the stair- 
well 

Tony climbed higher and 
higher. He was scared. He 
stopped for a moment, his 
panting almo st in tune with 
the approaching footsteps. 
He climbed to the 14th floor, 
togging every door in search 
erf an unlocked office. Pan- 
icking, he squeezed, through 
a window and dung like a 
starfish to the bank’s glassy 
facade. Fifteen foot to the 
left, a window cleaning cra- 
dle hung empty and inviting. . 

The footsteps inside grew 
louder and then faded. A 
mobile phone rang in the 
distance - an electronic ren- 
dition of the “Godfather 
Waltz”. A muffled conversa- 
tion, the sound of an eleva- 
tor opening, and then foot- 
steps ever closer. Two arms 
reached out But not in help. 

One pushed the tip of a 
burning cigarette into his' 
hand. It was a Red Pagoda 
Mountain. The ’other,' 
plumper arm clumsily 
clawed at his wrist, prising 
it away from the glazed sur- 
face. As he fen, Tony gazed 
towards the heavens, and 
glimpsed a powder blue 
safari suit He couldn't place 
It. Then the muggy morn- 
fogs of brack work at Happy 
Valley came back to htm. Sir- 
Roses. V • 


I stood on the Black Sea 
shore and gazed at the 
hills around Yalta. I 
tried to imagine how a 
seven-year old saw it Fow 
different the city might have 
looked nearly a century ago. 
The directions 1 had were 
brief and vague: “You take 
the main road up from the 
sea and take a left. The 
neighbours were the Tsur- 
kans.” 

My grandfather could not 
recall street names, or much 
else. It was Yalta before this 
century’s wars and revolu- 
tions. I also carried my own 
mental image inspired by a 
photograph, faded blue and 
taken in 1909, that hung on a 
wall of our home in Warsaw. 
It is of a family outside a 
two-story villa, and the baby, 
his head full of blond hair. Is 
my grandfather. It is his first 
birthday. An older man. full 
moustache and white but- 
ton-down jacket common in 
the Russian Empire, sits in 
the middle. He is the family 
patriarch, Platon Poleski- 
Szczepilo. my grandfather's 
grandfather. It is his sum- 
mer house, I was told, and I 
wanted to find it 
The Crimea, a peninsula 
that juts out into the Black 
Sea, has been home to many 
peoples and plays a central 
role in many national myths 
and family histories. Sur- 
rounded by green mountains 
and rich in cypress and pine 
trees and sub-tropical plant 
life, the setting was ideal for 
Russia's counts and mag- 
nates and Anton Chekhov 
and Pushkin. The empire's 
elites decamped for lazy 
summers, their bouses 
guarded by sleeping, stone 
Lions. 

( Many of the manor ponies 


Filling a void high in Yalta’s hills 

Matthew Kaminski returns to the Crimea in search of the home and memories of his forefathers 


are empty, closed or vandal- 
ised. Lenin's decision that 
the toiling masses would hol- 
iday in Yalta meant that 
many concrete hotels must 
be built. But Lenin is gone, 
and the Russians have 
moved on. The Crimea is 
now part of Ukraine, possi- 
bly not for perpetuity. 

Growing up In Poland I 
heard little about the place. 
Any hint of the wrong class 
background, of summer 
houses and privilege and ser- 
vants, was kept hidden in 
the People's Poland. Older 
generations passed away and 
took memories with them. 
This void bothered me. 

After arriving as a corre- 
spondent in Ukraine in 1994, 
I became more interested. 
The photograph of the villa 
was the most compelling evi- 
dence. My mother remem- 
bers two crystal glasses. 
They were taken out, almost 
furtively, on special occa- 
sions. and had survived the 
flight from the Bolshevik 
Revolution In a great aunt's 
undergarments. 

My grandfather returned 
in the 1960s or, perhaps. 
1950s and found the house 
had been turned into a 
school. Soon after, he 
received a call at his hotel 
room from the KGB. The 
new KGB no longer cares. I 
asked on the streets about 
the Poleski-Szczepilos or the 
Tsurkans or any school pre- 
viously owned by a Polish 
family. Most people politely 
shook their heads. A middle- 


aged Russian woman hissed: 
“What do you need that 
house for anyway?” I reas- 
sured her that I had not 
come to take it back. 

On the Yalta promenade, T 
picked up a book on the Cri- 
mea and the Romanovs pub- 
lished in 1994 and called on 
its editor, Oleg Grippa. I 
expected a historian. He was 

a V nisinPBKman 

“All of Yalta was previ- 
ously owned by private capi- 
tal" he said. “Look, several 
generations have passed and 
no one remembers. You’re 
actually the first one I’ve 
ever met who has come 
back.” 

He impatiently brushed 
my next question aside and 
began a sales pitcb for a 
$lbn development of Yeka- 
terinskaya Street, “the only 
street in Yalta that has been 
completely preserved intact 
from the last century”. 
Grippa and his Chinese 
joint-venture partners want 
to build a modem resort 

The next day, I walked up 
a hill and found Livadia. 
Built in 1911 for the Roma- 
novs, the Renaissance-style 
palace was a farm worker’s 
pension in the 1920s. It 
became famous as the set- 
ting for the 1945 Yalta Con- 
ference. An exhibition 
chronicled the royal family’s 
six summers at livadia, and 
some of the Tsar’s books 
were back in the library. In 
the conference room, pre- 
served as it was in February 
1945, there was a photo of 



A faded past the Yalta house of Platon FafcsM-SzczBpik> before their flight from the Botstwvfts 


the famous three: Stalin 
smoking; Roosevelt smiling; 
and Churchill looking for- 
lorn. 

The Romanov's downfall 
forced my family's exile 
from the Crimea. And the 
Yalta meeting made final 
Poland's withdrawal from 


the east by moving the bor- 
ders a couple of hundred kil- 
ometres west - indirectly, it 
led to my own departure 
from Poland in 1980, when I 
was turning nfne- 
Outside Livadia I met an 
enterprising retired t ank 
driver named Fypdor, who 


sold me a tourist brochure 
for 2 hryvnia, nearly seven 
times the going price. I was 
not surprised when he 
claimed he knew the old 
house. I thought he wanted 
more money, but he just 
talked. He said hateful 
things yet he yas remark- 


ably cheerful and good 
na tuned about it 

“You’ll be sorry Poland 
has gone west and separated 
from Russia," he said. He 
knew who was to blame: 
Zionists. “Yes, the more 
Slavs quarrel and die, the 
better for them. The Jews 
want to bring us down, 
understand?" I did not draw 
him further. 

Last year, I heard that Pla- 
ton POleski-Szczepilo was a 
high-ranking Tsarist official 
a general prosecutor who 
had an estate near Zaporo- 
zhye. My grandfather claims 
he was a Russophlle who 
supported the Tsars. He dis- 
agreed with my grandfa- 
ther’s father. It was a time 
when many Poles were 
killed fighting to reclaim 
independence. 

After four days at the 
Hotel Krim, my enthusiasm 
started to wear down. The 
room smelled as if it was 
repainted daily. I was also 
no closer to finding the' 
house. I had briefly tho ught 
it might have been torn 
down. But the Soviets usu- 
ally let things just rut 

Most Russians, who now 
complain about life under 
Ukrainian rule, arrived in 
Crimea after the second 
world war as colonisers. 
They had come to replace 
the Crimean Tatars, an 
entire nation which Stalin 
one day. in 1944 packed in 
freight cars and sent to cen- 
tral Asia. An ethnic cleans- 
ing justified by allegations of 


collaboration with the Nazis. 

As a Georgian, Stalin' 
knew well that cultures rich 
in history and firm in iden- 
tity would always pose a 
problem for a totalitarian 
re gim e aiming to re-engineer, 
the human soul. The ’Cri- 
mean Tatars. a mi* of 
Greek, Italian, Mongol "and 
any other blood that passed 
through the peninsula _ 
were too sturdy for re-engi- 
neering. 

The Crimean Tatars- koqw_ 
who they are. And that . Is 
why. In the last six years, 
they have come back in their 
hundreds of thousands,-, 
abandoning lives in Uzbek!- ' 
stan or Kasakingtam and; 
starting again. Nuri Shef- 
kiev’s family lived in Grinrea : 
long before any of his Slavic 
neighbours. The - Russians 
took his .house, and yet be 
only feels sorry for them: 
“Why does no one among 
the Russians work for their: 
community? All they seen 
to do is steal and from ■ 
each other." 

Nuri’s new . home is only ■ 
half done- and the ' family - 
kves in the' one completed.* 
room. His .experience, and , 
“fo®, is typical, of. peopte- 
who came from' east Europe.. 
Czeslaw Milosz, the Polish;^ 
poet, notes in his autobiogra- 
phy, Native Realm, that the . 
personal histories .of people 
from this strange region is.'-; 
one of exodus and r. not 
always - return.". . V' -\ " 

I foiled in my Yalta sKucb, : -- 
but it had not been MBA I- ' 
was reacqxxaxnted with my 
fomfiy's" viiia' without ‘zfettt- • 
% finding ftp ho py And, 

the green t 

U P a steep cliff anid ; away 
from the sea, i was -J>eing ' 
drai 








BOOKS 


O n November is, 1532, 
the Spanish conquista- 
dor Prandsco Pizarro 
set eyes for the first 
nme on the splendid luca 
emperor Atahuallpa. Pizarro was 
accompanied by a ragtag group 
of 168 soldiers with re-inforce- 
ments 1.000 miles away, while 
Atahuallpa was surrounded by 
his S0.000- strong army in the 
middle of the most advanced 
state in the New World. Yet. 
within minutes, the Spaniards 
had captured Atahuallpa and 
precipitated the collapse not 
only of his empire but of native 
power throughout the Americas. 

That encounter in the Peru- 
vian town of Cajamarca is the 
most dramatic of many dashes 
between peoples examined by 
Jared Diamond in Guns, Germs 
and Steel. The book's subtitle, A 
Short History qf Everybody far the 
Last 13.000 Years, shows its ambi- 
tious scope as a synthesis of 
archaeology, anthropology, biol- 
ogy, ecology, linguistics and his- 
tory. 


The deadliest weapons 

Clive Cookson explains the roles played by germs and geography in the history of the human race 


Diamond, who is professor of 
Physiology at the University of 
California, Los Angeles, is cele- 
brated for his contributions to 
ecology and evolutionary biology 
and for his popular science writ- 
ing- This book is a follow-on to 
his prize- winning account of 
human evolution, The Rise and 
Fall of the Third Chimpanzee. 
published in 1992. 

For each cultural dash. Dia- 
mond invites his readers to 
imagine the opposite possible 
outcome. Could Atahuallpa have 
come to Madrid and captured 
King Charles I of Spain? Why did 
Europeans colonise Australia 
and wipe out most of the Aborig- 
inal population, rather than vice 
versa? 

He looks first at the “proxi- 


mate causes" of what happened. 
These are the immediate factors 
that led one culture to dominate 
another - the guns, germs and 
steel of his title. 

Horses, literacy, political 
organisation and technology 
(especially ships and weapons) 
took the Spaniards to the New 
World and enabled them quickly 
to overcome all native resis- 
tance. The Incas had never 
encountered horses, steel swords 
or guns, so Pizarro’s cavalry 
were able to slaughter thousands 
of Atahuallpa's terrified troops 
in a surprise attack (betraying 
an earlier message of friendship) 
without losing any men them- 
selves. 

Germs had already helped the 
Spaniards. Smallpox, brought 


unwittingly to the New World by 
Columbus and his followers after 
1492, had seriously weakened 
and demoralised the Inca empire 
before Pizarro met Atahuallpa. 

But Diamond’s most interest- 
ing arguments are about the 

GUNS, GERMS AND 
STEEL 

by Jared Diamond 

Jonathan Cape £18.99, 480 pages 

“ultimate causes" of the world’s 
inequalities. Why have people of 
European and (to a lesser extent) 
Asian extraction come to domi- 
nate the world over the past 500 
years and exploit a grossly dis- 
proportionate share of its 
resources, at the expense of the 


Original inhabitants of Africa, 
America and Australasia? 

Diamond provides a single sen- 
tence to sum up a long and rich 
answer “History followed differ- 
ent courses for different peoples 
because of differences among 
peoples' environments, not 
because of biological differences 
among people themselves.” He 
dismisses the racist explanation 
- still widely held - that genetic 
differences account for the glar- 
ing disparities in status. 

The ultimate cause of white 
supremacy, according to Dia- 
mond, is uo more than geograph- 
ical chance. In particular, food 
production started in the Fertile 
Crescent of the Middle East 
about 9,000BC - far sooner than 
anywhere else in the world - 


because the people living there 
had a much better selection of 
plants and animals to domesti- 
cate. No other region bad wild 
cereals as productive as the 
wheat and barley of the eastern 
Mediterranean, or animals to 
match cows, sheep, goats and 
horses as sources of meat and 
milk or beasts of harden. 

Diamond demonstrates in con- 
vincing detail that the flora and 
fauna of tropical Africa, the 
Americas and Australasia were 

much less suitable for farming, 
so people there remained hunter- 
gatherers for thousands of years 
longer. Agriculture enabled Eur- 
asians to build up the population 
densities and food surpluses 
required for political, cultural 
and technical development. 


At the same time; the combina- 
tion of dense human populations 
and livestock production led to 
new animal-derived diseases 
such as measles, tuberculosis, 
smallpox, flu and whooping 
cough. Eurasians acquired a 
degree of immunity to the germs 
responsible but they had a devas- 
tating impact on people on other 
continents. 

The use of viruses and bacteria 
by European colonists was 
mainly, though not entirely, 
unconscious (there are records of 
innocent tribes deliberately 
being given blankets previously 
used by smallpox victims). But 
there is no doubting their 
effect. Diamond estimates that 
infectious diseases from Europe, 
to which native Americans 
had no resistance, reduced 
the population of the New World 
by 95 per cent during the 16th 
and 17th centuries. The triumph 
of the conquistadores was 
achieved more through germ 
warfare than through guns and 
steel. 


Making 
sense 
out of 
nonsense 

Jackie Wullschlager on verse that 
progressed from stylistic games to 
psychological exploration 

T he cricket and the mate terms were so absorber 
grasshopper went into the language that “ii 
out to fight. ! Al- was Impossible to achieve 
ready dressed in the same effects of sheei 
helmet and coat of density and outlandishnes* 


T he cricket and the 
grasshopper went 
out to fight. ! Al- 
ready dressed in 
helmet and coat of 
mail: • The fly carried the 
banner, as a doughty 
knight . . The scarab-beetle 
trumpeted with all his 
might “ 

~The geese masted on the 
spit : ‘Flj/ to that abbey... / 
And call out ‘Hot geese, hot 
pee#*”’ ' 

Edward Lear? Lewis Car- 
roll? No - two 15th-century 
English poems which show 
that nonsense was not a Vic- 
torian invention, as is com- 
monly supposed, but a. liter- 
ary form established In the 
Middle Ages which, accord- 
ing to Noel’s Malcolm’s origi- 
nal and scholarly new book, 
flowered during Elizabethan 
and Jacobean England 
before fading out with the 
Restoration. 

In the Middle Ages, it was 
mostly about animals and 
images of cosmic plenty, 
such as the roast geese 
advertising themselves in 
the poem “The Land of Cock- 
aygne". Since crop failures 
and famine were ordinary 
experiences, utopia was “a 
vision in which the basic 
physical features of the 
world had become trans- 
muted into foodstuffs"; Boc- 
caccio. for example, has 
mountains made of Parme- 
san cheese. 

By Shakespeare's time, 
nonsense was more sophisti- 
cated, becoming a response 
lo language itself. In the 
U5th century, large numbers 
of words were lifted 
from Latin and added to the 
English vocabulary, enrich- 
ing the language immeasur- 
ably. yet introducing new 
registers of ornateness 
which could easily be 
abused. Bombastic styles, 
such as Marlowe’s, and Lat- 
mate pretensions are parod- 
ied by Shakespeare in Love's 
Labour's Lost, by Sidney and 
Ben Jonsor., and by a lawyer 
called John Hoskyns whose 
poem “Cabalisncal Verses” 
enlivened the Christinas rev- 
els at the Inns of Court- 
Far a century such verses 
were bestsellers: by 1700 Lat- 


inate terms were so absorbed 
into the language that “It 
was Impossible to achieve 
the same effects of sheer 
density and outlandishness 
any longer", and the genre 
was dead. But at “philosoph- 
ical banquets” at the Inns in 
the 1600s, nonsense was sta- 
ple fare as lawyers vied for 
virtuosity, wit and erudition 
at carnivalesque festivals. 
John Donne, clever, logical, 
cynical, is a typical lawyer- 
wit: his poem “Go and catch 
a falling starre/Get with 
child a mandrake root ..." is 
a variation on the “impossi- 
bilia” nonsense convention 
which lists lots of impossibil- 
ities. the most unlikely of 
which is generally that a 
lover will be false; Donne's 
ultimate impossibility is that 
a woman will be true. 

King of the 17th-century 
fools, however, was not a 

THE ORIGINS OF 
ENGLISH NONSENSE 
by Noel Malcolm 

Harper CaRins £18, 329 pages 

lawyer but a self-styled 
"water-poet", ferryman John 
Taylor, whose works include 
“Sir Gregory Nonsence His 
News from No Place”. 
Described by Simon Schama 
in Landscape and Memory as 
“the Jacobean counterpart of 
the cabbie Man of Letters", 
Taylor organised nonsense 
stunts, such as going to sea 
in a brown paper boat with 
stockfish as oars, then wrote 
about them (“The water to 
the paper being got /In one 
half hour began to rot"). His 
verses are mostly dreadful, 
but they found a wide audi- 
ence. In the early 19th cen- 
tury an American poet aped 
one of Taylor's conceits, and 
a few years later Southey 
tried to revive interest in the 
water-poet in his Lives and 
Works of the Uneducated 
Poets, praising his "grandilo- 
quous nonsense”. 

If these verses inspired 
Lear or Carroll, we have a 
link tracing English non- < 
sense back over 300 years. 
But while Malcolm is right i 
that in the 17th century "to i 
write nonsense was not to ] 



The cotton 
pickers’ 
champion 

T his month. Arturo teers. and training up lowly 
Rodriguez led a pro- Geld workers for union posts, 
cession of 20,000 rather than hiring skilled, 
marchers through paid organisers. 


Plumbing the depths of a dark dreamworld which has little to do wtlh style and everything to do with Lewis Carroll's own private 
longings: picture from “Alice's Adventures in Wonderland” illustrated by Anthony Browne (Julia MacRae Books, £1205, 118 pages) 


express the strangeness of 
unconscious thought but to 
engage in a highly self-con- 
scious stylistic game”, by 
the 19th century nonsense 
was much more about psy- 
chological exploration. 

Malcolm is a high-brow 
scholar at pains to stress the 
links between nonsense and 
high literary culture, and to 
detach it from connections 
with folklore, nursery 
rhymes, popular pageants. 
But Lear and Carroll, our 
greatest nonsense poets, had 


undeniable links with the 
nursery rhyme world - and 
not just as “a parodJc rela- 
tionship”, as Malcolm 
claims. When Carroll takes 
on a mirsery-rhyme figure 
like Humpty Dumpty, say, 
he gives tbe character a 
whole new psychological 
depth: he is a linguistic 
game player, a dreamer, an 
anarchist who is at once 
threatening to Alice and 
pathetic In his helpless 
abstractions: a self-portrait, 
in fact, of Carroll and his 


relations with the real Alice. 
Or take Tweedledum and 
Tweedl edee, the black crow, 
the Knave of Hearts - all 
share the resonance of a 
dark dreamworld which has 
little to do with stylistic 
games, everything to do with 
Carroll's private longings. 

But that is not Malcolm's 
territory. Brilliant scholar, 
political journalist, an expert 
both on Bosnia and on 
Thomas Hobbes, he is a sort 
of Renaissance man himself: 
far-ranging in the scope of 


his learning, rational, elitist, 
impervious to the claims of 
political correctness or 
trendy jargon. His prose has 
a satirical edge which is a 
continual intellectual chal- 
lenge. if oot always warmly 
sympathetic; his quirky facts 
- nearly 100,000 tourists vis- 
ited London’s Bethlehem 
lunatic asylum in 1707. for 
example - are extraordinary: 
and he has produced an ele- 
gant, enjoyable book which 
is a real contribution to liter- 
ary history. 


T he photograph of 
Che Guevara that 
gave him cult status 
was taken at a 
funeral, after a French ship 
It ufen with amis exploded in 
Cuba, killing about 100 
jhwple. The dark, unflinch- 
ing gaze, the tousled hair, 

the beret and the handsome 
face made Guevara a student 
icon whose appeal extended 
way beyond the revolution- 
ary Left. 

Yet if Guevara had had his 
way, there would have been 
a nuclear war m the iy60s. 
In US journalist Lee Ander- 
son’s sweeping biography, 
un* acquaintance describes 
him as having not a brain in- 
his head, but a machine gun. 
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Rebel with a cause 

Simon Strong admires a sweeping biography of a revolutionary icon 


It was his early death, and 
the manner of it, that made 
him a legend. Aged 39, the 
upper-middle class Argen- 
tine- born doctor who had 
been second-in-command to 
Fidel Castro during tbe 
Cuban revolution, was shot 
dead as he lay, sick and 
filthy, in a Bolivian hut after 
an ‘attempt to create 
“another Vietnam" in the 
Andes. 

Guevara was executed by 
a Cuban agent of the CIA 
whose hatred for him evapo- 
rated at his “courage and 
grace". According to Felix 
Rodriguez, Guevara’s last 
words were: “I never should 
have been captured alive . - - 
tell Fidel that he Trill soon 

cap a triumphant revolution 

S ^erica . and my 
wife to remarry and to try to 
be happy.” 


In his life as well as his 
writings Guevara not only 
displayed a chilling faith bo 
the use of violence to erase 
injustice and impose Com- 
munism. He also demon- 
strated an extraordinary 
capacity for personal 
self-sacrifice. 

Anderson charts how Gue- 
vara's ironic detachment 
from, death began as a medi- 
cal student in Buenos Airies 
where his first business ven- 
ture was a chemical to kill 
cockroaches; the scheme 
failed. 

Although already hostile 
to the US at a time when the 
US government supported 
several right-wing military 
dictatorships in Latin Amer- 
ica. tbe reddening of Guevar- 
a's political convictions only 
took place while travelling 
os a pauper around the con- 


tinent It was Guatemala in 
particular, where a reformist 
government was unseated by 
a CIA-backed coup, that 
transformed him. Guevara 
described how he would 
bathe his weapon in blood 

CHE GUEVARA: A 
REVOLUTIONARY 
LIFE 

by Jon Lee Anderson 

Bantam Press £25, 814 pages 

“and, mad with fnry...slit 
the throat of any enemy who 
falls into my hands". He 
talked about the duty of the 
"revolutionary doctor" to 
introduce "social medicine”. 
And he discovered the writ- 
ings of Mao Tse-tung, whom 
he found more relevant than 
the Soviet pantheon to Latin 
America, 


It was with Guevara that 
the first contact occurred, 
informally, between the 
Soviet Union and the Cuban 
revolutionaries, in Mexico in 
1955. It was Guevara, accord- 
ing to Anderson, who forged 
the missile deal with the 
Soviets in 1962. Meanwhile, 
it was also Guevara who 
organised the trials and exe- 
cutions of several hundred 
people accused of torture 
and murder under the cor- 
rupt, cruel regime of Cuba’s 
ousted dictator. Fulgencio 
Batista. “Either you kill 
first or else you get killed," 
said Guevara. 

When the Soviet Union 
backed down over the mis- 
sile crisis, Guevara claimed 
that If the missiles has been 
under Cuban control, they 
would have fired them. 

While tracing Guevara's 


disastrous direct involve- 
ments in the Congo and 
Bolivia, from where he 
hoped to spread revolution 
with scant regard for local 
Soviet communist parties, 
Anderson details the ways in 
which the chronically asth- 
matic Guevara continued to 
abjure money and power for 
its own sake, sbed all com- 
forts, inspired tremendous 
discipline and loyalty, and 
sought obsessively to sink 
his individuality into rebel 
groups he believed would 
pave the way for global Com- 
munism. 

For Lee Anderson. Guevar- 
a's dream was built on the 
premise that human beings 
could live for moral rather 
than material incentives. Yet 
the man whom Jean Paul 
Sartre praised as "not only 
an intellectual but also the 
most complete human being 
of our age" could only 
achieve this by distancing 
himself from individual real- 
ity. He treated death lightly. 
Hence, it come early, and 
made him immortal. 


T his month. Arturo 
Rodriguez led a pro- 
cession of 20,000 
marchers through 
Watsonville. California, in 
support of better pay and 
working condition for farm- 
workers. Behind banners 
portraying the Virgin of 
Guadalupe, matron saint of 
Mexico, and placards bearing 
the likeness of Rodriguez’s 
late father-in-law. Cesar 
Chavez, who died in 1993, 
The Fight in the Fields - title 
and subject of a new 
appraisal of the revered 
founder of the United Farm 
Workers union - continues. 

The event, except for its 
scant media coverage and 
peaceful passage, recalled 
tbe early days of the UFW In 
the 1960s, when Chavez 
launched a movement which 
empowered a powerless slice 
of US society and, according 
to this book, helped bring 
social and cultural cohesion 
to Chicanes throughout the 
US. 

At the time of Chavez's 
crusade. Chicanes accounted 
for the bulk of the Califor- 
nian farm labour force. Ham- 
pered by their poor com- 
mand of English, their 
Catholic conservatism and 
fatalism, they were everyday 
victims of scabrous labour 
con tractors and at the mercy 
of farmers, who stifled dis- 
sent with violence and 
imported strike-breakers. 

The union's progress was 
painfully slow. By 1965. 
when it was heading into its 
I first strike, it still had only 
1.200 members. The authors 
dwell too long on tbe line 
detail of each negotiated 
advance and the frequent 
set-backs. But proper tribute 
is paid to Chavez's allies and 
associates, such as co- 
founder Dolores Huerta who 
helped him embolden tbe 
UFW's often fearful mem- 
bers. 

Chavez's frequent resort to 
Gbandi-style fasting and his 
refusal to contemplate vio- 
lence. despite extraordinary i 
provocations, enhanced a j 
charismatic aura which > 
might otherwise have ; 
escaped this taciturn organ- , 
iser. , 

The consistent presence of j 
the Virgin of Guadalupe at 
meetings and on UFW t 
marches appears to have c 
been as much a derice to c 
protect the UFW from accu- E 
sations of communistic anti- £ 
American activities as a uni- \- 
tying icon around which his t 
Chi can o congregation assern- c 
bled. * 

In such an atmosphere, it D 
was perhaps inevitable that ^ 
some should come to con- a 
sider him saintly - and t . 
equally inevitable that hind- jj 
sight should cast the man in e 
a less reverent light. ^ 

By the !ate-1970s his a 
increasingly autocratic style 
cost him many of his most ^ 
experienced collaborators. Q , 
He insisted on maintaining ^ 
central control because, the d| 
authors report, he believed ^ 
the transient nature of the s j 
workforce would have made 
conventional union organisa- 
tion unworkable. He also 
preferred to rely on volun- 


-o teers. and tr aining up lowly 

0- field workers for union posts. 
10 rather than hiring skilled, 
h paid organisers. 

n However unsuitable his 
d management style may have 

1- been, there is precious little 
-s evidence In this account to 
if support his description by 
)f one present-day grower as “a 
g scoundrel-" Long before his 
s death at 66. maintaining 
r stability was proving 
i, all-but impossible in an 
e industry where the elements 
v and market conditions 
i govern the day-to-day avail- 
<x ability of work and wages, 

and where a nomadic way 
s of life is forced on many 
i by the seasonal cycles of 
i the asparagus, cotton and 
i broccoli. 

z Employer resistance is 
i still a huge obstacle today. 
i But this Is not necessarily a 
j disadvantage to a people 
; who recognise that, while 
i the growers may have 
i wealth and power, the field- 
workers have time, 
i They also have the law on 

l 

■ THE FIGHT IN THE 
FIELDS: CESAR 
CHAVEZ AND THE 
FARMWORKERS 
MOVEMENT 
by Susan Ferris and 
Ricardo Sandoval 

Harconrt Brace 525. 333 pages 

their side. Thanks to Chavez, 
California is the only main- 
land state in which farm 
workers are guaranteed the 
right to “organise, vote for a 
union and demand that 
employers make a good-faith 
effort to bargain collec- 
tively.” 

Despite its imperfections 
and continuing challenges, 
the 1975 state law is ranked 
here as one of Chavez's 
greatest achievements: 
‘helping to pave the way to 
dignity for thousands by 
breaking the growers’ 
near-absolute power over 
immigrant and e thni c minor- 
ity workers. Until then, 
growers could bargain 
among themselves to set pay 
and work rules, and they 
could refuse with impunity 
even to talk to workers' rep- 
resentatives." 

Yet from some perspec- 
tives. nothing seems to have 
changed. To tbe passer-by 
coasting alongside the vast 
and immaculate fields of 
centra] California, the bob- 
bing straw bats shimmering 
through the heat haze are a 
constant feature of the Cali- 
fornian landscape. Despite 
mechanisation, once pre- 
dicted to rid California's 
agricultural industry of its 
troublesome labour prob- 
lems. up to 700.000 field work- 
ers are still needed each year 
to pick, pack and prune its 
crops. 

And as the marchers who 
strode into Watsonville dem- 
onstrated, the UFW may 
have lost momentum with 
death of its hero-founder in 
1993, but his legacy of per- 
sistence is intact. 


Christopher 

Parkes 
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Indiscreet 
charm of 
a social 
butterfly 

Antony Thomcroft enjoys the 
high-profile company of a 
New Elizabethan dandy 


W e arrived at 
the Mansion 
House too 
early, winch 
was rather 
fortunate for I had an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to his 
Lordship, who graciously 
condescended to talk with me 
some minutes . . . there was 
an immense crowd -in the sup- 
per room, and, my stars!, it 
was a splendid supper - any 
amount of champagne . " 

Not, as it happens, an 
extract from The Roy Strong 
Diaries, hut from that Victo- 
rian classic The Diary of a 
Nobody. Sir Roy is definitely 
a Somebody, yet his diaries 
have an attractive whiff of 
Mr Pooter about them, of an 
innocent let loose into a soci- 
ety more scheming, more 
hostile, more self-seeking 
than our hero can imagine. 
Yet, armed with intelligence 
and wit he wins through: or 
does he? 

The barrage of publicity, 
the mass media serialisation, 
the profiles and the critiques 
(many from contemporaries 
tom apart by Sir Roy In the 
diaries), rurnfirmg Ilia status 
as a national treasure, one, 
who despite a decade quietly 
cultivating his garden, very 
much remains prominent in 
the national psyche. 

The charm of what, one 
fervently hopes, is the first 
volume of Sir Roy's diaries, 
which carries him through 
acclaim at the National Por- 
trait Gallery to enmd at the 
Victoria & Albert Museum, 
is that it ends unresolved. At 
the conclusion we find Sir 
Roy, at 52, scrambling 
around for a new career, a 
new challenge, a job. 

He is as much amazed at 
the doors that suddenly 
close - tentative offers of the 
directorship of the National 
Gallery, editorship of Vogue, 
a post as cultural guru at 
Sotheby's - as he is by the 
offers that come his way. He 
remains an ingenue, despite 
decades supping with the 
grandest in the land. 

Sir Roy has the vanity of 
the insecure. The insecurity 
is understandable. He was 
bom the son of a bullying 
commercial traveller and a 


doting mother in unglamo- 
rous Edmonton. The vanity 
comes from his achievement 
in studying bis way to fame, 
as an Elizabethan scholar; 
and glory, as the innovative 
director of the NPG. 

On the way he totally re- 
created himself as a New 
Elizabethan dandy, a cyno- 
sure of the Sixties. The con- 
tacts he cultivated helped to 
propel him into the most 
desirable chall engin g of 
museum jobs: director of the 
V&A. 

Here his carefully culti- 
vated artificiality hit the 
buffers of reality - suspi- 


THE ROY STRONG 
DIARIES 

Weidatfeld & Nicolson £20. 
461 pages 


clous keepers: hostile unions 
and an unsympathetic, cost- 
cutting Labour government 
He laboured on into the 
1980s, when he confronted 
suspicious keepers; hostile 
trustees and an unsympath- 
etic, cost-cutting Tory gov- 
ernment 

uch has 

been made 
of the 

venom in 
these dia- 
ries. There is little - or it 
has been edited out What 
comes across is the sweet 
naivety of Sir Roy, who is 
constantly surprised that 
allies can be false or lazy, 
and that a life spent gossip- 
ing with grandees - all those 
lists of ducal guests, all 
those weekends away, all 
that dreadful food - espe- 
cially the Queen Mother’s 
ever present rissoles - leads 
nowhere. 

He is at his most boring in 
his obsession with royalty, 
although his impressions 
confirm the tabloid images. 
He is infatuated by Princess 
Margaret, a demanding host- 
ess who fights boredom by 
forcing her coterie to play 
charades and sing songs Into 
the early hours; he is in love 
with the Queen Mother, an 
obvious star; he finds the 
Queen frosty, the Duke of 




Edinburgh unsympathetic. 

His instant reactions to 
encounters with the royal 
family trace his progress 
from a wide-eyed grammar- 
school boy into a fixture of 
the Establishment, although 
he still hates butlers to 
unpack his weekend kit Yet 
little new or interesting 
comes out The oddest aspect 
of the diaries is that the 
entries on meetings with the 
famous seldom yield any- 
thing memorable - few good 
stories, few bans mots, few 
scandals. 

The meat of the book, and 
the passages in which Sir 
Roy shows himself an Indu- 


bitable Good Thing, is his 
introduction to each suc- 
ceeding year. Here, in sus- 
tained passages of narrative, 
he recalls how the horrors of 
the 1970s are followed by the 
terrors of the '80s, with 
museums under constant 
attack. In fact most of his 
fears are never realised, 
although the issues - 
museum entrance charges, 
plural funding, squabbling 
trustees - are still with us. 

The most moving passage 
is the death of his father, the 
most trite the descriptions of 
grandes JStes. Sir Roy loses 
contact with the real world 
at the sight of a tiara, the 


sound of a fanfare, the smell 
of a floral arrangement 
For all his success Sir Roy 
does not seem to have 
enjoyed himself much- What 
is remarkable is how people 
- Lord St John-Stevas, Lord 
Gowrie, Lord Carrington - 
change from heroes to vil- 
lains at the turn of the page. 
But that is life In a round- 
about society. The honesty 
of Sir Roy in not editing out 
his changing reactions, 
mainly epitomised in adjec- 
tives like “boring”, "hope- 
less", "arrogant”, or in pert 
descriptions - of Vivien Duf- 
field, 'turquoise is not a col- 
our for her”, of Lord St 


John-Stevas "too simplistic 
to say that he's a nasty 
man" - makes this enter- 
prise worthwhile. 

In a 1996 envoi he 
describes an idyllic contem- 
porary life - looking out on 
his beautiful garden with his 
adoring wife (his love for 
Julia Oman is the most 
appealing and embracing 
feature of the work) nearby 
- but after over 400 pages of 
ill-concealed frustration it is 
hard not to wish that Sir 
Roy had not been allowed 
one more big job, one more 
chance to change the world 
into his idiosyncratic, but 
totally redeeming, image. 


Lights, 

camera, 

action! 

Alice Rawsthom on a beguiling 
history of the film industry 


O n the day that 
The Battleship 
Potemkin, Sergei 

Eisenstein’s 

portrayal of the Odessa 
mutiny, opened at a Moscow 
cinema tu 1926, a very 
different celluloid epic, 
Robin Hood, starring 
Douglas Fairbanks, also 
opened in the etty. A few 
weeks later Elsenstein's 

revolutionary masterpiece 
had disappeared, yet 
Fairbanks' vision of the 
feudal Eng land that Soviet 
citizens were supposed to 
despise was playing to 
packed houses. 

The conflict between the 
auteur tradition which has 
d omina ted European 
film-making and 
Hollywood’s flair for 
populism is a central theme 
of David Puttnam’s The 
Undeclared War. His 
sub-text is the skill and 
determination with which 
the US movie studios have 
executed their battle-plan, 
aided and abetted by a 
succession of sympathetic 
administrations. 

The Undeclared War 
begins with the birth of 
cinema: Thomas Edison's 
invention of the Kinetoscope 
in 1891, and the first public 
demonstration of Antoine 
Lumi fere’s Cmfeznatographe 
in Paris five years later. 
Lumifere's innovation gave 
the French a headstart in 
the burgeoning film 
industry, and his 
compatriot, Charles Pathfe, 
became the first movie 
mogul, selling twice as 
many films in North 
America by 1908 as all the 
US studios combined. 

When the first world war 
brought European film 
production to a halt, the 
Americans went cm the 
offensive. In 1914, Carl 
"Lucky” Laemmle bought a 
230-acre ranch on the 
outskirts of Los Angeles to 
build a studio for Universal 
Pictures, his fledgling film 
company. Other companies 
set up studios on cheap plots 
in the dusty flatiands 
nearby, and Hollywood has 
dominated the global film 
business ever since. 

The resilience of the US 
studios is remarkable. They 
ditched silent films for 
talkies even though Harry 
Warner, one of the feuding 
Warner brothers, once 
wondered "Who the hell 
wants to hear acts talk?” 
Later, they scrapped a 


fruitless fight against 

television (MGM banned the 
woid from scripts in the 
1950s) in favour of selling 
their films to it. 

Behind the scenes, 
Hollywood had the 
inestimable advantage of 
political support ever since 
1923, when the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce established a 
special motion pictures 
section with a $15,000 
budget When the studios 
hit a financial trough in the 
early 1970s, fiscal incentives 
were tabled to help them; 
and at a sticky point in the 
1993 Gat t negotiations, 
president Clinton placed 
ran< on their behalf to both 
the French and German 
premiers. 

THE UNDECLARED " 
WAR 

by David Puttnam 

HarperCollins £18. 414 pages 


Europe’s once-promising 
flhn industries were either 
abandoned to the private 
sector, as in Britain, or 
co mman deered by auteurs 
with high, aesthetic . ideals, 
but a sometimes reckless 
contempt for commercial 
con sider ations. The French 
ushered in the auteur era by 
placing film under the 
culture ministry’s aegis in 
1959; but the situation, 
seems more dire in . 
Germany, where only half 
the subsidised films made in 
the mid-1990s received 
cinema dis tribution. 

Hollywood profited 
shamelessly from Europe’s ' 
problems by poaching the 
cream of its actors, directors 
and producers, David 
Puttnam included. Having 
made his name as one of 
Britain’s new breed of 
advertising-trained 
film-makers in the 1970s 
and winning a 1982 Oscar as 
producer of Chariots Of Fire, 
he became the first 
European to run a 
Hollywood studio during an 
unhappy stint as chairman -■ 
of Columbia. 

Puttnam’s professional 
experience, and bis personal 
passion for the cinema, 
makes him admirably 
equipped to have written 
this book, which is not only 
rigorously researched, but 
laced with beguiling 
anecdotes. Best of all, it 
leaves you longing to see 
the films again. 


Making a play 
for promotion 

Lucy Kellaway is not convinced by two self-help 
books for women who want to make it to the top 


W hat is the prob- 
lem with 
women? One 
problem is that 
they keep writing books in 
which they diagnose a fresh 
problem with their sex and 
then devise a new solution. 

Rebecca Abrams, a jour- 
nalist and social researcher, 
decided that something was 
amiss with women when she 
noticed that the male stu- 
dents with whom she shared 
a house spent a lot of time 
reading sport in the newspa- 
per and watching it cm TV. 
From this slender observa- 
tion she concluded that men 
are better at playing than 
women, and that society 
encourages them. Women, 
by contrast, do not play 
enough. 

The Princessa, subtitled 
“Machiavelli for Women”, 
was also born out of a reve- 
lation. Harriet Rubin, a pub- 
lisher of business books in 
the US, was sitting in a bar 
with two other highly suc- 
cessful women. It was 2am 
but none of them wanted to 
go home and face the mess 
of their personal lives. Why 
were all of them such 


wimps? Each could close a 
tn ul tt-mllli on -dollar deal but 
none could negotiate their 
own pay rise. 

So Rubin set out to help 
them and all potentially suc- 
cessful women everywhere 
with a slim manual for 
would-be Princessas. The 
trick, so Rubin claims, 
is to use one's femininity 
to advantage, deploying 
it in all kinds or devious 
ways to win power and con- 
quer in all aspects of their 
lives. 

Have either of these 
women hit on something 
important? Rebecca Abrams, 
certainly believes she has. 
In the 10 years she has spent 
writing The Playful Self she 


THE PLAYFUL SELF 

by Rebecca Abrams 

Fourth Estate £12.99. 320 pages 

THE PRINCESSA: 
MACHIAVELLI FOR 
WOMEN 

by Harriet Robin 

Bloomsbury £12.99. 256 pages 


has convinced herself that 
the absence of play is the 
issue facing working women 
- bigger than the glass ceil- 
ing, juggling home and work 
or the absence of childcare. 

When a woman says Tm 
so tired", she is, according to 
Abrams, saying something 


very deep indeed. “These 
words are the key to a 
hidden yet shared world of 
self-denial, frustrated cre- 
ativity, dissatisfaction, 
unfulfilled potential oppres- 
sive responsibility, over- 
work and self-doubt." 

It is quite an assertion and 
she has produced a book 
with 32 pages of footnotes in 
her attempt to prove it At 
length she documents the 
fell in women's leisure time, 
and examines the way in 
which women are encour- 
aged from an early age to be 
responsible and conscien- 
tious rather than spontane- 
ous and playful. 

Abrams argues that play is 
more than just leisure. It is 
something that involves 
enjoyment and absorption. 
In their rare leisure 
moments, women tend not to 
play. Ploughing up and 
down in the swimming pool 
or watching Coronation 
Street while doing the iron- 
ing at the same time simply 
do not count. 

Despite the footnotes. 
Abrams does not prove that 
women really do play less 
t han men (more likely, their 
play is just different). Nei- 
ther does she prove that any 
absence of play matters. 
Indeed some of her asser- 
tions are at best pure fancy, 
more women than men suf- 
fer from mental illness 
which, she argues, is further 
proof that they don't play 
enough. 

The good news, however, 
is that her sort of play need 
not be time consuming. 
Indeed, any woman with just 
one minute to spare can play 


by pulling a face at them- 
selves in the mirror. If they 
have a bit longer they can 
play through shouting or 
sin g in g , dancing, eating, sex, 
or dreaming. In all of these 
areas play is possible so long 
as the attitude of mind is 
right 

Pulling faces in the 
mirror or shouting might 
seem neither enjoyable nor 
absorbing nor therapeutic. 
Indeed you would think such 
a suggestion was a joke, 
were it not that Rebecca 
Abrams, to judge from her 
writing style, does not seem 
to be a particularly playful 
person. 

T he same cannot be 
said for Harriet 
Rubin. Her book is 
itself a game - a 
modern-day pastiche of 
Machiavelli's The Prince. 
Moreover, her formula is 
aimed directly at wbat she 
sees as women's innate play- 
fulness - their ability to spy, 
to be passionate and to be 
outrageous. 

Rubin urges women to 
make greater use of these 
skills. The female is the 
more deadly of the species, 
she insists. The Prmcessa 
should wear clothes that 
reveal rather than hide 
her breasts, as such displays 
put her at an advantage. She 
should dress in brilliant col- 
ours to draw attention to 
herself. Instead of hiding her 
emotions, the Princessa 
should display hers ostenta- 
tiously - bursting into tears 
if necessary to embarrass 
and startle the enemy. 

Yet for all this colourful 
advice The Princessa makes 
tedious reading. A whole 
book is too much for such a 
mannered exercise - the 
feke Machiavelli style tires 
after the first page or two. 
Yet stripped of the conceit 
the book would be slim 
indeed, offering a relatively 
unconvincing addition to the 
already large collection of 
self-help books available to 
women who want to make it 
to the top. 
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Fiction/Michaei Thompson-Noel 

Zero ratings 


A lan Warner's first 
novel Morvem Col- 
lar, was so hyped 
and feted, so curi- 
ously over-praised, that a 
bookish bookmaker would 
have offered constipated 
odds on the likelihood of his 
second novel proving a dis- 
appointment 

And he would not have 
been wrong, for These 
Demented Lands, Warner’s 
second novel Is severely dis- 
appointing; a hotchpotch 
(being kind) or outrage 
(being honest). Uncannily, it 
scores close to zero on 
almost all fronts, especially 
plot characters and story- 
telling. though there are 
glimpses (nothing more) of 
the vigorous originality that 
illuminated Morvem Collar. 
The directors of J onathan 

Cape should call a board 
meeting this very day and 
ask themselves what they 
thought they were doing in 
bundling These Demented 
Lands off to bookshops at 
such an impertinent hard- 
back price. (There is also a 
paperback, at £9.99). They 
should try to recall it. 

Not that I paid for my 
copy, though I did hand over 
part of my salaryman's 
packet for the paperback of 
Morvem Collar, and was 
glad that I did. Indeed, the 
fUnky and eponymous pro- 
tagonist of Warner's first 
novel stalks the landscape 
again in his second. 

Morvem Collar was “bru- 
tal", “erotic", “vivid" and 
“macabre”, to quote four of 
the most accurate adjectives 
critics used at the time. Last 
month. Warner was named 
as one of eight novelists 
shortlisted for the interna- 
tional I£100,000 Impac Dublin 
Literary Award. The winner, 
announced this week, was 
the Spanish writer Javier 
Morias, for his novel A Heart 




So White (HarviU paperback, 
£899). 

Nevertheless, to have 
claim ed, as one reviewer did, 
that because of Morvem Col- 
lar Warner “defines the 
1990s as clearly as Ian 
McEwan defined the 1970s 
and Jay Mclnemey the 
1980s” was such tosh (in all 
three cases) that someone at 
Cape should have vetoed its 
use on the Jacket of Warn- 
er’s follow-up novel which 


THESE DEMENTED 
LANDS 

by Alan Warner 

Jonathan Cape £15.99, 
215 pages 

LOVE IN A BLUE 
TIME 

by Hanif Kureishi 

Faber and Faber £8.99, 
212 pages 


was probably bashed out 
(one can only guess) in 
about a month. 

Its first 58 pages are espe- 
cially irritating. They are 
narrated (it turns out) by 
Morvem Cafiar herself, in a 
mann er which could be 
described as Argyll-twee. 
(Warner was bora in Argyll, 
which is said to make him 
one of Scotland’s new-wave 
dark novelists.) 

Here is a bit of Argyll-twee 
from Page 19: “Bended dou- 
ble like the clans at Culloden 
stepping into the end, I tra- 
versed bensides ever 
upwards. I climbed straight 
through steady blackout - 
the sodden Levi’s going stiff 
on both thighs with the per- 
ishiugness - knowing 
always, hung up in some 
place of aboveness like a 
cyan-coloured censer swing- 
ing in the wind, snugged up 
in the dam of a scree-dag- 
ged come, was the campfire: 


the campfire with its angle 
of floor that had let me see it 
when I swam out in the 
Sound but hid from view 
deep down at the sole bulb of 
Ferry Slipway below.” 

I will not fatigue yon with 
the plot. As for the charac- 
ters - you wouldn’t want to 
know. Nor, in all likelihood, 
wifi you have ttme to bother 
with H anif Kureishi’s self- 
consciously contemporary 
short stories in LOtoe in a 
Blue Time, even though the. 
first six (of 10) stories are 
not at afi bad, including "My 
Son the Fanatic”, the film of 
which was well received at 
the Cannes festivaL 

Kureishi’s notability as a 
writer rests mainly nn his 
screenplay for the film Mu 
Beautiful Laundrette. Some 
people liked his first novel 
The Buddha of Suburbia,. 
whose sexiness and satirical 
aggression were reminiscent 
of Laundrette. But fewer wifi 
have been charmed by his 
second novel. The Black 
Album, which was inconse- 
quential 

As a result, there are 
moments during Love in . a 
Bhue Time when it is seems 
easy to ■ imagine that 
Kureishi’s literary ability 
lies more with the short 
story - if only because, at 
short-story length, he 
needn’t bother to crank out 
the bits between the bits in . 
Ms novels that, are actually 
worth reading. ’ 

But no, he doesn't really 
hack it as a short-story 
writer, either. The writing is 
too often glazed and perfunc- 
tory- Or perhaps . Tm being 
thick; perhaps Xureishi's 
tiredness and languor are 
somehow, the clever, 1999s 
point. Perhaps he is not 
clapped, out — merely flaking 
it, for his art. 

My advice: save yourself 
the money on both hooks. 
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ARTS 


To the heart of Modernism 

William Packer admires an exhibition in Berlin which explores the art of the 20th century 


T he millennium presses 
hard on us. and retro- 
spective analysis is 
already the order of 
the day. Even so, to 
try to sum up the nature and 
achievement of the century’s art. 
even given the scope of over 400 
works by some 130 ardsts, would 
surely be a brave but foolhardy 
enterprise, doomed to failure. But 
then, rarneth the hour, cometh 
the men: step forward our own 
Norman Rosenthal of the Royal 
Academy, and his frequent col- 
league in such things, Christos 
Joachimedes of Zeitgeist-Gesell- 
schaft in Berlin. 

In the event, their Age qf Mod- 
ernism. now filling the Martin- 
Gropius-Ban in Berlin for the 
next three months (the proposed 
tour proved impossible to fix;, 
while not exactly a triumph, 
turns out to have been a chal- 
lenge well worth taking on. Their 
emphases, of course, their choice 
of artists and of representative 
works, were always going to be 
contentious. We all of us have 
our favourites, interests, perspec- 
tives. We would all have done it 
differently. 

But Rosenthal and Joachi- 
medes have, for the most part, 
m a n aged to secure loans that are 


both appropriate to their case 
and admirable In themselves. 
Some indeed are worth crossing 
Europe to see simply for them- 
selves - pre-cubist Picasso, post- 
Fauve Matisse and a Brancusi 
totem in the first room: upstairs, 
Kandinsky’s pioneering foray 
into romantic, expressionist 
abstraction, followed directly by 
the proto-Minhnalism of Malev- 
ich, the circle, cross and square, 
black on white. 

But quality apart, the strength 
of the show rests on the fact that 
for once any temptation to be 
definitive has been resisted, and 
no attempt is made to tells us 
what modernism is. Instead, Age 
of Modernism asks us what it 
might be. setting out certain 
threads, drawing them together - 
though losing one here, breaking 
one there, especially towards the 
end. 

So what might “Modernism” 
be? It bas long seemed to me that 
what has peculiarly character- 
ised so much of art since the mid- 
19th century or so. though more 
and more positively as time hna 
gone on, has been the impulse 
within a self-identifying 
avant-garde to examine and clar- 
ify its own technique, structure 
and syntax. 


This to a large extent has been 
a reductive process - what is left 
if we take away the image? Is the 
bare mark or touch enough? Can 
an idea alone stand of itself? How 
far can we go? And with this last 
has always ridden the further 
question: how far can we go and 
yet retain true feeling, experi- 
ence, imaginative and creative 
engagement? Has art a soul? 

R osentbal and Joachi- 
medes come dose to 
saying much the 
same thing. They set 
out their show under 
four headings an d an appendix. 
Reality! Distortion follows the 
breaking down of the conven- 
tional perception of reality for 
something more visceral, intu- 
itive and openly expressive. 

It begins with Picasso and 
Matisse - the Matisse “Nude: 
black and gold” of 1908 is for me 
the finest painting in the show - 
continues through Cubism, 
Futurism and Expressionism, 
Beckmann, early Pollock, Gia- 
cometti and Dubuffet, to end 
with Bacon. Freud. Baselitz, de 
Kooning and a g ain Picasso, in his 
extreme old age. 

Languagel Material considers 
the Du champian legacy, from the 


old mischief-maker himself 
through Dada to Pop-Art and 
Conceptualism, Beuys, Manzoni 
and Broodhaers on the one hand, 
Johns and Warhol on the other. 
AbstractionjSpiritualiiy takes us 
from Kandinsky, Malevich and 
constructivism to Mondrian and 
on to Abstract Expressionism, 
hard-edge painting and Minimal- 
ism, Reinhardt, Rothko and Pol- 
lock. Klein and Fontana, Tw dra- 
bly, Ryman. Serra. Ellsworth 
Kelly and James Turreli Dream I 
Myth follows the path of the sub- 
conscious, from Dada and Surre- 
alism to certain aspects of Con- 
ceptualism - Picabia, Klee, 
Hopper. Morandi and Balthus to 
KouneDis, Kiefer and Boltanski. 
Cindy She rman and Bill Viola. 
The room full of portraits brings 
these threads together, from 
Kokoschka and Schiele, Beck- 
mann. Schad and Spencer, to 
Hockney, Kitaj. Beuys and War- 
hol. 

What to make of all this is 
rather up to us. The selection 
does lose its way over the past 20 
years or so. biased towards Ger- 
man and American art over 
recent years, and proposing Ger- 
hard Richter as a great master. 
Far too many examples, fine 
though they may be in them- 


selves. are grotesquely space- 
hungry. In consequence the 
opportunity to cast a more gener- 
ously speculative eye over recent 
developments is quite thrown 
away. A group of photo-works by 
Cindy Sherman is justifiable, and 
even a Bill Viola video, but a 
huge wall for one portentous 
piece by Christian Boltanski, and 
a whole room for two large pho- 
tographs by Jeff Wall, are not In 
such circumstances, the neglect 
of British art, particularly the 
younger British sculptors of the 
1980s and '90s - no Damian, no 
Rachel, no Tony - is, well, sur- 
prising. 

But these misgivings in Its con- 
clusion don't vitiate the exhibi- 
tion overall. There is much to 
think about, much to enjoy, 
much that is serious and beauti- 
ful. It is above all, through at 
least three-quarters of its prog- 
ress, a heartening vindication of 
the Modern movement, and of 
painting especially. Not before 
time, it gives Modem Art a good 
name. 


The Age of Modernism - Art in 
the 20th Century: Martin- Gro- 
pins-Bau, Berlin, nntQ July 27. 
Sponsored by the German 
National Lottery. 



'Sonja', 1928 by Christian Schad: the portraits bring all the threads together 
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Old movie posters excite the salerooms 


T his Italian poster for the 
Marlene Dietrich film The 
Flame of New Orleans (above) 
is expected to sell for up to £2,400 at 
Christie's South Kensington on 
Monday in an auction of over 300 
vintage film posters. Italian posters 
are regarded as among the most 
artistic of the genre and Dietrich is 
herself much collected. 

Film posters have become one of 
the fastest growing collecting fields. 
Sotheby’s in New York recently sold 
a poster for the Universal Studio's 
movie of the early 1930s, TVit’ 
Mummy, for a record $452,900. 

There are only two known copies of 
this poster, and early horror-movie 
posters, especially those featuring 


Boris Karloff and Bela Lugosi, are 
the most sought after. 

In Christie’s sale the greatest 
rarities are the only two known 
posters for Alfred Hitchcock's film 
of The Thirty Nine Steps. British 
film posters of the 1930s are 
extremely rare, with the wartime 
paper shortage leading to the 
pulping of most surviving examples. 

These posters come from abroad, 
and are the first to emerge for films 
that Hitchcock made in the UK 
before leaving for Hollywood. They 
each carry an estimate of up to 
£9,000, but could go for much more. 
While collectors tend to concentrate 
on specific films ( Gone with the 
Wind is a great favourite), or actors 


(Sean Connery as Bond) and 
actresses (Audrey Hepburn is much 
in demand), or genres - a keen 
coterie collects just Hitchcock. 

Even fairly recent film posters are 
greatly sought after. Tony 
Nonrmand, who acts as consultant 
to Christie’s and runs his own 
gallery, would be quite prepared to 
pay £500 for a first print run poster 
of Reservoir Dogs, which was an 
unanticipated box office hit. 

A poster for The Ipcress File, of 
1965, is expected to make £400 on 
Monday: five years ago it might 
have sold for £25. Hammer horror 
movies of the late 1950s are also 
collected and the 1958 poster for 
Dracula, with Peter Cushing, is 


estimated at up to £5.000. Filing 
Studio posters for films like Kind 
Hearts and Coronets and The Man in 
the White Suit have also broken 
through the £1,000 barrier. 

Condition is very important - 
except for very rare, very early 
posters - and obviously numbers 
count: the posters for current 
blockbuster movies are now 
immediately available retail, and 
will never become valuable. But, to 
date, film posters offer an 
affordable, colourful , collecting 
field, with enough new discoveries 
to keep the excitement building - 
just like the movies. 

Antony Thomcroft 


Radio /Martin Hoyle 

In hangover mood 

Jk fter post-election with Jack Cunningham, our sation as CNN could have 


A idealism, the media 
led the move back 
to cynicism by 
inviting a manipulative, 
shamelessly self-contradict- 
ing smoothie and his over- 
powering wife to guest on 
a comedy quiz show. As the 
Blairs were busy we made 
do with the H ami ltona 
instead. 

But the plus ca change 
award goes to last Satur- 
day's repeat of Any Ques- 
tions. One of the new intake 
more than once used "public 
school boys" as a gauge of 
loutish behaviour. Is this an 
early sign of rebelliousness 
in the ranks or is Patricia 
Hewitt unaware that cur- 
rently the most famous pub- 
lic school boy is her leader, 
the first British PM with a 
public school background for 
over 30 years? Hewitt made 
her name in the field of civil 
liberties, where antennae for 
stereotypes are invaluable 
with cloth-capped, whippet- 
raring pigeon-fanciers, their 
baths choc-full of coal, and 
ethnic minorities with their 
child-like humour and natu- 
ral sense of rhythm. 

The hangover mood con- 
tinued with Sunday's Med- 
tumwave where the new her- 
itage minister plodded 
dowdily through a lacklustre 
interview. Chris Smith 
glumly evoked a Dickensian 
clerk, a pen-pushing drudge 
in Melloris former ministry 
of fun. Questioned about 
Rupert Murdoch's latest 
attempt to play selfish giant- 
cum-prima donna with tele- 
vised football. Smith mur- 
mured no. they had no 
immediate plans to change 
the relevant broadcasting 
laws. Given the Sun's rather 
unexpected support of the 
new PM, I suspect they 
□ever will 

Monday was no better. 


new man in the tilth, stuck 
in campaign mode and 
apparently unable to answer 
any question on agriculture 
without turning it into a 
party diatribe. He clings 
to his predecessors' mistakes 
with the pathetic gratitude 
of a non-swimmer hugging 
his water-wings as he 
ventures into the deep end. 

A s in politics, so in 
broadcasting: thank 
heaven for Martin 
Bell. Postponed 
from before the election, his 
new series The Truth Is Our 
Currency started last night 
His basic premise is that we 
are no longer shocked, 
thanks to pruning, trimming- 
and censoring; and that we 
should be. 

His experience as a war-re- 
porter sans pared has left 
him nervous of vetted media 
coverage, “a passing show, 
an acceptable spectacle”; 
and the divorce between real 
pain, avoided by the broad- 
casting powers-that-be. and 
the fictitious, enjoyed by the 
public. The gap between 
agony and “bang-bang 
you’re dead" grows until the 
bland, bloodless image takes 
over. 

“I'm going to talk about 
what I know about" was the 
admirably un-par Li amentary 
opening of the new MP for 
Tatton. Bell's style is sober 
and gimmick-free but not 
above agreeable, jibing 
insights. It was reassuring to 
hear of the phoneyness of 
much (non -BBC) reporting of 
the Gulf War. Ldve bulletins 
"from the front" often meant 
at the back of the luxury 
hotel, between the hospital- 
ity tent and the swimming 
pool. 

Many must have shared 
my puzzlement at how such 
a less than mediocre organi- 


won such laurels at the time, 
becoming so cruddy since. 
Now we know. They were 
always cruddy. 

“War is a bad-taste busi- 
ness," said Bell, stating an 
obvious truth but one not 
allowed to be illustrated 
with equally obvious ugli- 
ness. He also sees the cam- 
era as a potential weapon for 
peace rather than shock or 
sensationalism. Now that 
wars are waged with an eye 
on world audiences, camera 
crews are invited to be pres- 
ent at the handing over of 
prisoners, for example. 
Unhampered, of course, by 
the most insidious censor- 
ship of all - self -censorship 
and “good taste: not upset- 
ting other people." Bell 
exudes integrity and firm- 
jawed honesty. His thesis 
strikes resonances in every 
field of our casually brutal- 
ised society. 

Sir Roy Strong has not 
been brutalised, although he 
did introduce weekday clos- 
ing to the V&A museum 
and, as Angela Carter furi- 
ously spluttered while we 
strolled through a display of 
Japanese fruit-machines and 
plastic modelled food, use it 
for trade fairs. His diaries 
flaunt the values of Edna 
Everage and the style of The 
Young Visiters, but he was 
quite engaging in Radio 3's 
Private Passions : for artless 
egocen tricity (“Cedi Beaton 
said, Roy, give me your terri- 
bly sad look, so 1 draped 
myself around an urn and 
looked wistful”), for enthusi- 
asm (“incredible” Prokofiev, 
"marvellous” Strauss, “mad 
about Puccini"), and unflag- 
ging affection for “this 
funny old island". Patricia 
Hewitt would mistake him 
for a public school boy. He 
would certainly be a good 
minister of fun. 


Wi 


'eekend televi- 
sion is often 
dire, but this 
week Channel 4 
provides a good reason for 
staying in on both nights. 
McLibei: is a fascinating 
recons tructwn of the longest 
civil in British legal his- 
tory. in which the ham- 
burger com pans'. 

McDonald's, is suing Dave 
Moms and Helen Steel of 
London Greenpeace, for 
libel. The hearing began in 
June 1094. lasted until 
December 1998. and the 


Television/ Christopher Dunkley 


The greens take a bite at Big Mac 


judge is not expected to 
announce his verdict until 
next month at the earliest. 

It is not difficult to see 
why McDonald's felt it had 
to bring the action, nor diffi- 
cult to see that from the 
beginning it was an a hiding 
to nothing. The members of 
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London Greenpeace (not to 
be confused with Greenpeace 
International) organised a 
campaign which had. in 
their own words. “The aim 
of smashing a multinational 
[which] epitomises every- 
thing we despise: a junk cul- 
ture, the deadly banality of 
capitalism". They distrib- 
uted pamphlets which used 
words such as "McDeadly. 
McCancer" and “McDisease" 
and alleged that McDonald's 
products could be linked 
with food poisoning, heart 
disease and cancer. They 
also accused the company of 
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exploiting its staff, causing 
pain to animals , and contri- 
buting to the destruction of 
rain forests by raising beef 
on cleared land. 

Originally McDonald's 
took action against five 
members of London Green- 
peace, but three apologised 
and withdrew their allega- 
tions. In Me Libel! we hear 
one explaining as a witness 
that his only reason for 
doing this was that he had 
been told legal aid was not 
available and he feared 
going bankrupt. He still 
believed everything in the 
pamphlet Morris, played by 
Peter -Hugo Daly, and Steel, 
played by Julia Sawalha. 
decided to represent them- 
selves and fight tbe case. 
They wanted a jury but the 
judge, Mr Justice Bell, 
declared that the detail was 
too complicated for members 
of the public and derided to 
hear it on his own. 

Tonight's programme runs 
for Hi hours and tomorrow’s 
for IVi hours, hardly exces- 
sive when you are condens- 
ing 813 days of court hear- 
ings. Of course courts 
provide one of the classic 
settings for high drama, and 
this case - with a pair of 
Davids up against a multina- 
tional Goliath represented in 
court by Richard Rampton, 


QC, on an alleged day rate of 
£2,000 - is particularly grip- 
ping. But it is not the drama 
that hits you hardest 
The sensation inspired 
quite early in Programme 1 
is a pride in being part of a 
culture which is not only 
willing to devote such time 
and trouble to settling a 
matter of this sort, but 
which believes this is the 
right and only way to do so. 
The other unexpected effect 
is to create something close 
to “Stockholm Syndrome", 
the phenomenon observed so 
often among hostages and 
hijack victims who come to 
sympathise with their cap- 
tors. At one time or another 
the viewer comes to sym- 
pathise with virtually every- 
body in the trial. 

T here is a moment 
when Morns asks a 
black executive 
from McDonald's 
"Isn't it a fact that the shit 
work in society is done by 
disadvantaged groups?" and 
Rampton jumps up saying 
“My Lord, may I ask what 
that means?” only to be told 
by Mr Justice Bell “Well / 
know what it means”, mak- 
ing you want to cheer for the 
judges who have come so far 
since the days of "What are 
The Beatles?" 


There is no disguising the 
fact that a political confron- 
tation occurred In that court- 
room, with emotional envi- 
ronmentalists full of concern 
for the ecosphere facing free- 
market traders dedicated to 
supplying popular products 
at low prices. 

Though it is not the pur- 
pose of the legal system to 
lest the strength of such 
competing philosophies, it is 
a triumph of both that sys- 
tem and the television pro- 
duction that this is. never- 
theless, what the viewer is 
induced to do. Even in this 
heavily condensed version 
the detail explored in multi- 
farious subjects from the 
rearing of battery hens to 
McDonald's use of a ■'bustle" 
policy, from the abattoirs' 
“captive bolt system" of 
stunning cattle to the psy- 
chology of using clowns to 
attract children with adver- 
tising campaigns, seems 
astoundinglv thorough. 
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The direction is invisible, 
which is greatly to the credit 
of James Cellan Jones. The 
acting is so good that you 
forget this is a dramatised 
version and watch as though 


observing the real people 
during actual court proceed- 
ings. And although the 
viewer cannot know what 
has been excluded, the pro- 
gramme team under pro- 
ducer Dennis Woolf seems to 
have done an astonishing job 
of condensing uniquely 
lengthy proceedings to cre- 
ate a coherent whole. The 
result is hugely to the credit 
of Channel 4 in particular 
and television in general. 
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Cannes Film Festival/Nigel Andrews 

Odd couplings 



S omeone rightly called 
the Cannes Film Festi- 
val a “ship of fools" the 
other day. Even more 
than In most years, 
Cannes 1997 has been like 12 days 
on a leisure cruise with little lei- 
sure or like a spell on a floating 
Bedlam where the straitjackets 
are designed as dinner jackets. 

It has also served up some 
bewildering relationships. A 
Queen and a Scottish horsekee- 
per. A Japanese ex-convict and 
an eel Two Sapphic women in 
the Australian outback, plus a 
corpse- Two gay Germans in a 
Nazi prison camp. And in the 
French film One Femme Defen- 
due, which I liked more than 
some raspberrying colleagues, 
the tender amour between a girl 
and a movie camera, the latter 
representing the point-of-view of 
the heard but never seen male 
lover. 

The Queen and her housekee- 
per, though, win the Odd Couple 
Handicap by a mile. Miramax, 
the American mini-major who 
backed The English Patient, are 
already putting their promotional 
powers behind the tiny-budgeted 
Mrs Brown, In which Queen Vic- 
toria (wonderfully played by Judi 
Dench) and John Brown (unbe- 
lievably played by Billy Con- 
nolly) And friendship amid the 
ashes of the monarch’s recent 
widowhood. 1860s B alm oral is 
done on a pittance, with bargain 
actors wearing beards or wigs, or 
both in the case of Anthony Sher 
who drops by as Disraeli. But 
who needs $lm production values 
with a good script and great per- 
formances? Here we get both. 

The UK movie resurgence has 


been a headline event at Cannes 
this year, prompting articles in 
the trades and PR events around 
the Palais steps. Here Kate Win- 
slet, Ewan McGregor, Emily Wat- 
son and other luminaries pranced 
and posed for pictures in a spe- 
cial “British cinema celebration 
day". However, since most UK 
movies at C anne s have shown 
non-competltively, including Mrs 
Brown, we can pause only briefly 
to salute Richard Kwietniowski's 
Love And Death On Long Bland - 
John Hurt ruefully funny as a 
gay Humbert Humbert - and 
Sean Mathias's powerful-in -parts 
Bent (but not the parts with Mick 
Jagger in drag) before venturing 
into foreign fields. 

A ustralia's The Well, 
Japan's The Eel and 
Canada's The Sweet 
Hereafter are this 
writer’s Palm favour- 
ites to date, though Ang Lee's 
The Ice Storm won praise from 
other critics for its meticulous 
pastiche of American mores in 
the 1970s, from waterbeds to wife- 
swapping. (Too much sermon- 
ising is added for my taste.) 

The Well is a smoking piece of 
Antipodean Gothic, stark and 
gaunt as a thunder egg. Made by 
a virtually all-woman ensemble - 
debut director Samantha Lang, 
screenwriter Laura Jones (of Por- 
trait Qf A Lady), a woman pro- 
ducer and cinematographer - it 
is a two-handed passion play. 
Spinster homesteader Pamela 
Rabe develops a crush on orange- 
haired nymphet Miranda Otto, 
her live-in maid, and nothing is 
able to come between them until 
a man is mw over and killer! one 


drunken night The “well" then 
becomes, to horrifying effect the 
third character. 

The film is spoiled only by a 
final plot twist that all but 
untwists the good work done 
before. Elsewhere, this Is a rich- 
ly-imagined meditation on love, 
jealousy and the frustrated pro- 
creativity of gay relationships. 

The Eel slithered into view in 
mid-festival, courtesy of ex- 
Golden Palm winner Shohei Tma - 
mura {The Ballad Of Naruyana). 
A man is paroled from jail eight 
years after the murder of his 
unfaithful wife, viewed in a vio- 
lent prologue. In his new life as a 
barber, he falls in love with a 
young woman, falls foul of gang- 
sters, and all but falls into the 
precious tank where he keeps his 
pet eel, the object of a bizarre, 
emblematic amour fou. (Freudian 
undoubtedly; but also related to 
rivers of life and the defiance of 
the diselemented.) 

The tone switchbacks between 
farce and melodrama, pausing for 
pit-stops at scenes of a gentler 
landscape lyricism. It is a weirdly 
likable film, a poem to regenera- 
tion phrased like a sanies of mys- 
teriously-linked haikixs. 

Best of all has been Atom 
Egoyan's The Sweet Hereafter. 
This latest field trip by the direc- 
tor-anthropologist who made The 
Adjuster and Exotica takes us to 
a snowy Canadian town numbed 
by grief after a school bos disas- 
ter. The movie's “hero”, soon 
unmasked as mare its villain, is 
lawyer Ian Holm, seeking not 
just damages for the bereaved 
parents but a vengefizZ solace for 
bis own estrangement from a 
drug-addicted daughter. 


Masterfully Intercutting differ- 
ent time-zones, Egoyan gives this 
story almost the weight and reso- 
nance of a Greek tragedy. The 
moral dilemma is whether a divi- 
sive and Hi-motivated search for 
the “truth” is preferable to an 
accommodation with the past 
that allows people to breathe 
anew for the future. Thematic 
abstractions - hut lent reality 
and colour by Egoyan's mosaic 
eye for the revealing details of 
people's lives and lifestyles. 

The competition had its 
d^Mcles as well as its delights. In 


Johnny Depp’s The Brave the act- 
or-turned -director crafts two 
hours of idiot Indian mysticism, 
while Francesco Rosi’s The Truce 
is a 10-years-in -the- making film of 
Primo Levi' 5 post- Auschwitz 
European odyssey which seems 
like 10 years in the viewing. John 
Turturro, playing Levi, drowns 
like everyone else in a sea of flac- 
cid piety. 

With two other movies, contro- 
versy all but drowned verdicts on 
quality. Lynne Stopkewitch’s 
Kissed is a startling tale of necro- 
philia delivered in a tone of True 


Romance wonderment. And audi- 
ences were divided over whether 
Austrian director Michael 
Haneke’s Funny Games was 
good, bad or just horrific. A 
mum, and small son on a 
lnirturiHa holiday are held captive 
and psychologically tortured by 
two young psychotics. 1 found the 
film frigh tening and cathartic. 
Others found it repellent. 

But at Cannes you have hardly 
left one auditorium before you 
are tumbling into another. A day 
that may begin with LA. Confi- 
dential, a briskly convoluted, 


all-star Warner cop thriller, may 
end with Private Interviews, a 
sombrely hypnotic Ingmar Berg- 
man-scripted chamber drama. 

Bergman himself was honoured 
with a career Palme d’Qr, though 
his unwillingness to travel mea nt 
it was presented in absentia. He 
has been the only legend missing 
in a town that has filled up 
almost daily with Coppolas, Alt- 
mans, Kurosawas, Sccrseses and 
their like: a Golden Jubilee 
Cannes that few are likely to for- 
get, gamming they mustered the 
stamina to survive it 
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Atony Stablianko and Valeria Sten'kina as Paraffin and Kundry vatonon 


Russians warm to Wagner 

Richard F airman reviews the premiere performance of ‘Parsifal’ at the Kirov Opera 


W alking down St Peters- 
burg's Nevsky Prospekt 
after an absence of 12 
years is quite an 
eye-opener. Who could have pre- 
dicted how completely the Russian 
consumer would become bewitched 
by western brand-names? A search 
far a genuinely Russian high-class 
product Is likely to bring forth only 
one candidate and that from an 
unexpected source: the Kirov Opera 
is a world-beater and its name guar- 
antees quality in the same way as 
any of the most highly prized brand- 
names in the west 
These days journalists from Lon- 
don fly out for a first night at the 
Maryinsky Theatre as they do to La 
Seal a. Milan or the Metropolitan 
Opera in New York. Valery Gergiev, 
the Kirov Opera's astonishingly 
energetic artistic director (now 
appointed to head the Kirov Ballet 
as well), has raised the standard and 
profile of bis company to the highest 
international level In short, he has 
shown what the “new” Russia can 
do and another landmark was 
passed last weekend when the Mar- 
yinsky became the first of the coun- 
try's main opera-houses to stage Par- 
sifal, an occasion rich in historic 
significance. How things have 
changed. 

My first visit to the Maryinsky 
Theatre, back in 1984, was for from a 
success. I lock a taxi to the theatre, 
blithely hoping to purchase a seat 
for Yevgeny Onegin that night Upon 
arrival, the taxi was mobbed by a 
huge crowd of middle-aged women 
until they realised there was no 
ticket for sale. 1 went instead to the 


Maly Theatre, where tickets could be 
acquired more easily if one had an 
appropriate bribe, like the woman 
who handed over a plastic bag filled 
with toilet rolls. To this day 1 dream 
of walking into Co vent Garden or 
the Met and offering to pay for a seat 
for Pavarotti with loo paper. 

Even at the Kirov’s Parsifal this 
year there was little sign of the 
black market. Tickets sell in the 
range of ¥20 to $70, though for less in 
roubles to the Russians. State sub- 
sidy plays a shrinking role and the 
Maryinsky souvenir book includes 
an impressive list of corporate mem- 
bers. Most are western, but they say 
Russian companies are also starting 
to come forward and this should 
help the Kirov through a difficult 
financial period, when it is amazing 
it can tackle a big opera like Parsifal 
at alL 

Wagner's operas enjoyed a glori- 
ous early history in SL Petersburg. 
The composer visited the city for six 
concerts in 1863. and the Maryinsky 
Theatre led the way in staging his 
operas ( Lohengrin in 1868, Tarmh&u- 
ser in 1874). But anti-German feeling 
after the first world war and then 
again after the second put paid to 
his place in the repertory. During 
the Soviet era his music was almost 
never played and, as Gergiev says, 
his task has been to recreate over 
the last few months a tradition 
which in western opera-houses has 
had over a century to mature. 

Nobody would have known it. 
Close your eyes and this was a Wag- 
ner orchestra to equal any in the 
world. Gergiev has worked with his 
Kirov players over the last 10 years 


to create an exceptionally warm and 
subtly blended sound, which is per- 
haps too soft-edged for Italian opera 
(their recent recording of Verdi's La 
form del destino lacked red-blooded 
punch) but is near ideal for Wagner. 
A magisterial phalanx of double- 
basses provides a deep-seated foun- 
dation to the overall sound and the 
Kirov brass are the kind that never 
bite, but glow with rounded tone. 

I n a year of important new pro- 
ductions of Parsifal in Europe 
Gergiev hims elf can hold his 
head up high. On balance, his 
was probably the most satisfy- 
ing performance, more skilfUl at pac- 
ing the long acts than Simon Rattle 
hi Amsterdam, less content to skim 
across the surface of the music than 
A rm in Jordan in Paris. He threw 
himself into the second act as 
though plunging into a cauldron of 
evil; and if he can let the great open- 
ing scene of Act 3 take its time and 
breathe a more rarified atmosphere, 
Gergiev will have a well-balanced 
Parsifal under his belt 
The cast was a decent one. An 
idiomatic grasp of the German lan- 
guage does not crane easily to Rus- 
sian speakers, so there was a lot of 
incomprehensible spluttering of 
Slavic consonants, hut the voices 
were mostly up to the task, Fedor 
Mozhaev made a strong Amfortas 
and Gennady Bezzubenkov sang a 
dignified and sympathetic Gurne- 
manz. Neither Alexey Stehlianko's 
burly Parsifal nor Valeria Sten’ki- 
na's vocally cautious Kundry was 
quite right for the role in band, hut 
they made an effective showing in 


their second act encounter together. 
Nikolay Putilin was a fierce KUng- 
sor; Nikolay Okhotnikov boomed 
impressively as TitureL The Kirov 
chorus lived up to its fine reputa- 
tion. 

It would be nice to say that the 
production by Britain's Tony Palmer 
played a major part in the evening's 
success, but it was one of those stag- 
ings that leaves one grateful for neg- 
ative reasons. Yevgeny Lysyk’s 
designs — mostly glittering back cur- 
tains - were made 10 years earlier 
for a production of Lohengrin that 
never happened, though it would 
have been difficult to telL They had 
a certain abstract beauty and Palmer 
left them to glitter, moving his sing- 
ers around within them uncontrov- 
ensially. Generous supplies of dry ice 
were his other main contribution. 
The Kirov provided a nubile tend of 
young flowermaidens, who ran on 
only to disappear from sight 
engulfed in a huge billowing cloud. 

Fortunately, one of the best of 
them had already been heard and 
seen the night before. The young 
soprano Anna Netrebko was part of 
an excellent all-round cast for Glin- 
ka’s Ruslan and lyudmQa, joining 
other first-rate Kirov singers such as 
Yury Marusin, bass Mikhail Kit and 
exciting mezzo Larissa Diadkova. 
With Gergiev again in the pit and 
the Kirov orchestra at the top of its 
form, this was Russian opera of a 
standard to match the best Italian 
fare at La Scala or German opera in 
Berlin. The Kirov is the Russians’ 
first luxury brand-name. They 
should be grateful to Gergiev for 
showing them how to create one. 




Glyndebourne 


T omorrow night, the 
Glyndebourne Festi- 
val opens amid the 
Sussex Downs. Few 
arts festivals attract such a 
misinformed image. The 
mirth is that a rich exclusive 
coterie, dressed to the nines, 
quaff champagne on the 
lawns, while enduring the 
occasional interlude of some 
chirpy opera, invariably by 


Mozart, for which they have 
paid £100 and more. 

In practice Glyndebourne 
produces one of the most 
innovative opera seasons in 
the UK. Although most of 
the tickets are snapped up 
early by over 6,000 Friends, 
since the new auditorium 
was completed three years 
ago, lifting the capacity from 
630 to 1250, over a third of 
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makes the right noises 


the seats are available to the 
general public. Most of the 
extra seats are at the lower 
price range, and you can still 
see opera at Glyndebourne 
this season for £10 - if you 
stand. 

The fact that Glynde- 
boume is presenting one of 
Britten's less performed 
operas shatters another 
myth - that the operas are 
populist The season opens 
with Puccini's Man cm Les- 
caut, not given a major pro- 
duction in the UK since 1963. 
The other operas include 
Janacek’s The MaJaropoulos 
Case and Handel's Theodora, 
both regarded as challeng- 
ing, rare, even unpopular 
works until presented at 
Glyndebourne to rave 
reviews; and Le Comte Ory, 
another work by a cele- 
brated composer, Rossini, 
which gets little British 
exposure. Only Le nozze di 
Figaro, maintaining the tra- 
dition of one Mozart a year, 
can be regarded as an obvi- 
ous crowd-pleaser. Glynde- 
boume’s artistic reputation 
has never been higher. 

It is also a great commer- 
cial success - last season it 
sold 100 per cent of its seats. 
It has to. The festival 
receives no subsidy and the 
£6.3m from box office 
receipts represents 70 per 
cent of its revenue. The 
larger house has increased 
Income by a quarter, 
although costs have risen 
almost as much. Any extra 
cash has gone on paving art- 


ists more: their financial sac- 
rifice is less, but the reper- 
toire is mare challenging. 

This is evolving remorse- 
lessly under the managing 
triumvirate of general direc- 
tor Anthony Whitworth- 
Jones; music director 
Andrew Davis: and director 
of productions, Graham 
Vick. Glyndeboume’s chair- 
man, Sir George Christie, 
whose father started the fes- 
tival in 1934, still advises, 
but leaves most of the deci- 
sions to the threesome. 

T heir tastes contrast 
and compliment. 
Whitworth- Jones 
has broadened 
Glyndebourne into a Handel - 
Rossini house, adding a new 
production, usually a rarity, 
by each composer on alter- 
nate years. It is Vick who 
pushed through The Makro- 
poulos Case and the Puccini 
which, like last season's 
Lulu, could only be 
attempted in the new, larger, 
auditorium. Sir George is the 
champion of Britten. 

Glyndebourne is still not 
big enough for major Verdi 
but a fresher repertoire is 
stretching the capabilities of 
the new house. At the same 
time a mare challenging pro- 
duction style is apparent, 
most noticeably in the 
choice of Deborah Warner to 
direct Don Giovanni and 
Peter Sellars to stage last 
year’s big hit, Theodora. 
This year Graham Vick will 
mount an unusual Manon 


Lescaut and J&rtrne Savary, 
a celebrated comedian in 
France, is let loose on Le 
Comte Ory. 

Glyndebourne is creating a 
new, contemporary aes- 
thetic; but it must be careful 
not to become as stereotyped 
in its approach as the Coli- 
seum during the "power- 
house” years of the 1960s. 
And not everything is per- 
fect A few Friends took one 
look at the re-built Glynde- 
boume, glowering fly-tower 
and all, and cancelled their 
membership. The offices In 
the new building are proving 
too hot in summer, and, sur- 
prisingly, the orchestra pit is 
causing problems. There is 
also the possibility that in a 
couple of years. Sir George 
Christie, at 65, will relin- 
quish the chairmanship. 

But with its growing edu- 
cational programme and its 
six weeks national touring, 
its production of a new 
opera every three years (Jon- 
athan Dove's Flight is sched- 
uled for 1998) and an interna- 
tional tour planned for the 
millennium, Glyndebourne 
is making all the right 
noises. It is even p lanning a 
new Mozart cycle. With all 
this political and artistic cor- 
rectness you would think it 
was a subsidised company 
rather than a family affair, a 
national opera house rather 
than a festival 


Antony 

Tho^ncroft 


I t is 1957: the young girl 
who used to play piano 
in church discovers jazz 
and leaves her West 
Coast home for New York 
city. To keep body and musi- 
cal soul together she works 
as a cigarette girl at Bir- 
dland. By night she meets 
the bebop stars and du ring 
the day she composes music. 
Eventually some of the stars 
record her pieces. She goes 
on to lead her own orches- 
tras on world tours, is show- 
ered with awards for her 
increasingly wide-ranging 
but strongly melodic charts 
and lives happily ever after 
in a mountain retreat in the 
Catskills . . .Carla Bley's rite 
of passage reads like the sce- 
nario for a Hollywood biopic. 
"It didn't seem very roman- 
tic at the time,” she says, 
“But I got to hear jazz every 
night and got paid far it” 
Fifty-nine this week, strik- 
ingly gawky in black, Bley is 
working hard as ever and, as 
she puts it looting those 
early years for inspiration 
The latest recording. Goes 
To Church {on her own 
WATT label) is 70 minutes of 
blaring, brass-driven, drama 
mischievously littered with 
fragments of Handel's Mes- 
siah and creepy episcopal 
organ interludes. 

The tango and waltz are 
recurring influences too. 
Fancy Chamber Music, writ- 
ten for the Arts Council tour 
which opens at the Barbican 
today, features Bley’s multi- 
national tend alongside the 
British string ensemble 
Opus 20. The tour also sees 
the leader playing solo piano 
for the first time ever. 
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Jazz 


Carla’s 

song 



Characteristically surreal 
themes permeate the ensem- 
ble writing. “I based one 
piece cm a daydream I had 
about Germans living in 
Argentina and trying to get 
into the swing of life there,” 
she explains, deadpan. “Half 
the band are playing a tango 
but the violins and violas 
keep bursting in with a 
waltz.” 

Bley's off-kilter conception 
and disregard for big band 
mares have made her less 
popular with US jazz audi- 
ences than abroad. Tm too 
weird back home,” she says 
teppfly, "I have just one gig 
in the States this year, at the 
Knitting Factory in New 
York, an avant garde place.” 
Fortunately, commissions 
keep arriving from Europe 
and Japan at the stu- 
dio/home she shares with 
bass player Steve Swallow 
Enough work, / in fact, for 


Bley to employ a full-time 
orchestrator, Jeff Friedman. 

Their latest job together is 
to re-orchestrate her epic 
jazz opera Escalator Over 
The Hill, recorded in 1971 
and never performed live, 
largely for practical reasons 
(its extensive use of over- 
dubs). Resurrected for the 
Cologne Musfk Triennale in - 
June this year, the work’s 
libretto will be read by its 
author, Paul Haines. 

Bley’s music is less ear- 
nest today than it was 25 
years ago, but increasingly 
sophisticated despite itself! It 
is Ironic that at the same 
time as she instinctively 
moves towards a latent slap- 
stick element in her writing, 
that she should ix^tin incor- 
porating non-improvising 
musicians. “The two go- 
together,” she says, 
“Because the more serious I 
try to be, the funnier it 
cranes out.” 




Garry Booth 

The Carla Bley Big. Band 
fours to Newcastle, Birming- 
ham, Bury "St Edmunds, 
Brighton, Leeds, Bath.Man- 
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Sporting Profile 


A slugger to 
slice through 
convention 

Derek Lawrenson pn the hard-hitting, fast-living 
Laura Davies, a unique international champion 


r 


I t does not take long to 
come up with a 
physiological profile 
of a successful golfer, 
culled from the 
evidence of the last 20 years. 
We are looking at someone 
in their early 3Us. who is 
white, above average height, 
slim build, with two homes, 
two marriages, and three 
children; who practises all 
day under the tutelage of a 
man who s tands behind the 
subject in question with a 
video camera in tow. 

There are. however, two 
players who do not so much 
peek out from under the 
blanket of such convention 
as dance gleefully all over it 
Happily, they are the 
leading protagonists In both 
the men's and women's 
games. No wonder the sport 
has never been more 
engrossing. Bat if you 
tbougbt Tiger Woods was 
something a little different 
what about Laura 
Davies . . . ? 

True, she fits into the first 
three categories but there- 
after things go awry. As for 
a golf coach, she has never 
had a lesson in her life. 

This weekend, in the 
American state of Delaware, 
the 33-year-oki from Surrey 
is busily defending one of 
the two major championship 
titles she currently holds. 

Her routine leading up to 
the event the LPGA 
championship, was entirely 
typical. Every other golfer 
in her position would have 
either rested last week or 
played in a nearby 
tournament Davies's 
warm-up event was in 
Japan. She returned to 
Washington last Tuesday 
and played a single practice 
round the following day. 

If anyone so much as 
suggested that routine to 
Nick Faldo, it would be wise 
not to hang around for the 
reply. 

Davies will no doubt make 
some concessions to the 
stereotype. . This being a 
major, she wfU resist the 
temptation to fly up to 
Atlantic City for an evening 
to indulge in some 
blackjack. As England are 
not playing any World Cup 
matches, she will have no - 
need to carry her portable 
television on to the course 
to monitor their progress 
between shots. 

How good would she be if 
she concentrated fUlly on 
playing golf, on doing the 
"right thing”, the slaves to 


convention want to know. 
The truth is probably not 
very good at all Some 
players are simply better off 
playing by instinct and 
forgetting the game 
completely when they come 
off the course. 

Davies's story reminds me 
of that of Babe Ruth, the 
great baseball slugger who 
turned out for the New York 
Yankees in the 1920s. Both 
used their size to 
devastating effect to 
dominate their sport. But 
the hang-ups that , often 
come with being large are 
obvious too in their 
personalities. For all their 
love of gambling, of East 
cars, and finding themselves 
the centre of attention, there 
is a chronic shyness too, and 
a feeling that the lifestyle is 
dictated by this. 


Some told 
her to get a 
coach. Some 
said more 
discipline. 
Davies 

ignored these 
preachers 


Til probably die an 
absolute pauper but HI have 
had a hell of a time," Davies 
once said in an interview. It 
is to be fervently hoped she 
avoids this fate which befell 
the Babe. 

It was Davies's brother, 
TOny. who Introduced her to 
the game at the age of 14. 
Wlthin three years she was 
playing top amateur golf, 
and began to entertain 
notions of turning 
professional. Her last report 
from school concluded that 
she was wasting her time, 
since there was no money in 
it. 

With a personal fortune 
estimated at £7 An and 
rising, it is safe to say that 
this is another of those 
school reports that time has 
proved spectacularly wrong. 

Bizarre as it seems now, 
she was a somewhat 
controversial choice for the 
1984 Curtis Cup, the biennial 
fixture Great Britain and 
Ireland's leading amateurs 
play against the Americans. 
The selectors' faith was 
stirringly justified. In the 
final day's singles, an 


inexperienced Davies was 
drawn against the three 
times US Amateur 
champion, Ann Sander. At 
the difficult final hole at 
Mulrfield. Davies registered 
a memorable birdie to win 
by a single hole. 

Great Britain and Ireland 
lost by a single point but it 
proved to be the making of 
Davies. Hitherto, her 
shyness had inhibited her 
golf. Her amateur record 
had been nothing to write 
home about But the 
unus uall y enlightened 
decision of the selectors 
gave her the confidence to 
show in public what bad 
been obvious in private. 
Davies turned professional 
shortly afterwards and, in 
her first year, finished top of 
the order of merit 

Lake the men’s game, 
there are four major 
cham pi onship s every season 
but the US Open is the one 
that every woman 
desperately wants to win. 
Davies won it in 1987. at the 
age of 23. 

It is one of the enduring 
virtues of golf that at its 
highest level it remains a 
sport largely untainted by 
jealousy- When a player 
emerges who is clearly 
destined for greatness, no 
one is invariably more 
excited at the prospect than 
the leading practitioner 
from a previous generation. 

So it was at Augusta in 
April when Jack Nicklaus 
led the accolades for Woods 
and It was 10 years ago for 
Davies, after she played for 
the first time with Nancy 
Lopez. 

“Laura will become as 
great as she wants to be,” 
said Lopez. "If she sets her 
mind to beating my records 
she will demolish them. She 
has more talent than anyone 
I have seen. It is just a 
question now of how badly 
she wants it" 

In the decade that has 
passed, there have been 
times when it seemed she 
did not want it badly 
enough. Some experts told 
her to get a coach. Some 
thought more discipline was 
required. It would be a start, 
this arg ument ran, if she 
was ever seen on a practice 
ground. 

Davies, as ever, simply 
ignored these preachers. She 
proved them wrong, too. She 
came through her rough 
years to enjoy a season in 
1996 that in time may come 
to be judged as her best. 
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Whatever continent she 
played on she won. During 
the Euro 96 Championships, 
she was so intent on 
watching England play 
Scotland that she took a 
portable television on to the 
course during her third 
round. It must have looked a 
little strange to the 
spectators when she started 


Cheering En gland 's goals 
from the middle of the 
fairway. She still won the 
event by a street 
She has started this year 
in like-minded vein, winning 
the Standard Register Ping 
tournament in Arizona for a 
fourth year in succession, 
the first player to complete 
such a sequence in any 


tournament since the days 
of Gene Sarazen and Walter 
Hagen. 

If there is one thing about 
Davies's career that causes 
sadness it is that a galaxy of 
players have not been 
inspired to follow her 
example. It is a total 
indictment of the sport that 
the professional lives of the 


two most talented players of 
the last 15 years have been 
wasted in this way. 

In Spain, Severiano 
Ballesteros's legacy is not a 
glut of young Seves, because 
no one thought to build any 
municipal courses where 
they could play. In England, 
the number of young girls 
playing the sport has 


actually fallen during 
Davies's time in the game. 

The last person to blame 
Is Davies herself. Her 
support for the European 
women’s game has been 
exemplary. Every year she 
criss-crosses the Atlantic at 
least a dozen times to play 
in lesser European 
tou rnam ents, at 
considerable cost to herself 
since she is invariably 
skipping an American event 
offering much more prize 
money. Her reward is a loyal 
audience. The average 
women's event In Britain 
with Davies in the field 
attracts an audience that 
comfortably exceeds the 
turnout for a typical club 
rugby match. But. 
significantly, there are 
usually few girls watching. 

The media must shoulder 
some of the blame. While 
women’s tennis gets acres of 
coverage, women’s golf 
usually h a s to make do with 
at best a few paragraphs at 
the bottom of a forgotten 
page. 

It is a sad fact that for all 
her international successes, 
for all that she is 
indisputably the leading 
British sportswoman of her 
time, the only occasion that 
Davies has ever made the 
front page of any newspaper 
was when she revealed that 
she had lost £500,000 during 
her gambling sprees. Even 
the specialist press have 
been neglectful Davies's 
win this tim e last year In 
the LPGA Championship 
warranted less than half a 
page in Golf Weekly. 

One interesting, though 
ultimately trivial, debate is 
whether she could compete 
equally against the men. On 
a wide open golf course with 
little rough and medium 
paced greens, the answer is 
that she could perhaps 
finis h in the top 20. On a 
typical tournament course, 
she would, however, have no 
chance. The rough is too 
thick. And while Davies hits 
it hard, she does not hit it as 
hard as the men. 

Davies knows this. She 
also knows that she has 
been blessed with a unique 
talent, one that makes 
people worldwide grateful 
for the fact that she is the 
most hard-working of 
players, frequently 
cramming in up to 40 events 
a year; the average top male 
player, by contrast, will play 
less than 30. 

In a recent magazine 
article, one female polemic 
argued that if Davies had a 
20-inch waist and looked like 
Claudia Schiffer she would 
earn 20 times more money. 

Maybe. But it would not 
be through playing golf. No 
woman could hit the ball 
like Davies with a 20-inch 
waist. No one would turn up 
to watch either. Davies is 
feted wherever she plays 
precisely because she uses 
her size to drive the ball 50 
yards past anyone else. 

In this respect the story 
remains the same. It does 
not matter if the green 
pastures are in Yankee 
Stadium or some verdant 
golfing fairway; whether it 
is the 1920s or the 1990s; 
whether it is a man or a 
woman. Everyone loves a 
slugger. 


Road Test 


New Citroens aim to 
do the business 

Stuart Marshall samples two Xantias with executive qualities 




C itroen is attacking 
the business car 
market with two 
new versions of the 
elegant, graceful Xantia. A 
three-litre. V6 Exclusive is 
aimed at company car driv- 
ers and user-choosers. 

Meanwhile, those who 
value low fuel consumption 
and a long range more than 
fierce acceleration and lots 
of legally unusable perfor- 
mance are offered a hi g h ly 
specified ar.d luxuriously 
trimmed 2.1-litre, turbo-die- 
scl VSX saloon or estate. 
With 20 per cent more 
power, it goes considerably 


better than the present 19- 
litre. TD-engjned cars but is 
just as economical. 

The Exclusive’s engine 
produces 194 horsepower 
against the I70hp of such 
rivals as the three-litre Ren- 
ault Tj> gnna_ and 29-litre 
Ford Mondeo Ghia and 
VauxhaU Vectra CDS V6s. 
Should you find yourself on 
a deserted stretch of auto- 
bahn and put your foot hard 
down, the VG Xantia would 
reach I 40 mph ( 225 kph). A 
typical consumption of 
24.4mpg (11-6 l/100km) is 
claimed. 

On a more practical level. 


oil top-ups between services 
are a thing of the past This 
is because of a two-litre min / 
max tolerance in sump con- 
tents. The cam belt has a Ufe 
of 100.000 miles (I6l.000km) 
■incrparl of the usual 60,000 
miles (96,000km). 

On the motorway, the 
Exclusive wafts along at the 
speeds of a business motorist 
in a silence broken only by 
modest tyre rumble. The 
Hydractive computer-eon- 
trolled suspension provides 
class-leading comfort, a con- 
stant ride height regardles s 
of load and minimal roll on 
corners. Then, too, all the 


good things motoring execu- 
tives expect are there; the 
power-adjusted front seats, 
touches of wood veneer, soft 
leather trim, automatic air- 
conditioning, twin airbags, a 
CD player, cruise control 
anJ an engine immobiliser. 

The Exclusive makes the 
three-litre Citroen XM seem 
rather redundant, but it is a 
different story if yon want a 
turbo-diesel automatic. The 
XM is still the only Citroen 
with the winning combina- 
tion of turbo-diesel perfor- 
mance and economy and the 
convenience of automatic 
transmission. 



CRroCn's Xantia V6 Exclusive ... all tha good things a motoring executive expects to find are there 


As the 2.1-litre, llObp tur- 
bo-diesel of the new Xantia 
VSX saloon and estate 
comes from the automatic 
XM, why not a two-pedal 
Xantia executive turbo-die- 
sel? Citroen says there sim- 
ply is not enough under-bon- 


net space for the engine with 
automatic transmission, 
even though the three-litre 
petrol V6 and automatic 
gearbox fit there nicely. 

A paradox? I thought so. 
But the answer is that the 


petrol V6 is more compact 
than the 2.1-litre diesel, 
which dates back to the 

1980s. 

The five-speed shift and 
clutch are pleasantly light 
and the engine pulls so 


new generation three-litre strongly at low speeds that 



third gear at little more than 
tick-over deals with urban 
crawling. Fourth gear copes 
with all but the steepest hills 
and ensures overtaking is 
quick and safe. 

High overall gearing - 
over 27mph (43kph) at 
l.OOOrpm in fifth - makes for 
peaceful motorway cruising 
and an average 40mpg (7 1/ 
100km) fUel consumption. A 
sympathetically driven 2.1-K- 
tre VSX turbo-diesel could 
go well over 500 miles 
(800km) before Its 65-litre 
tank needs filling, compared 
with 300 miles (480km) for 
the V6. 

The Xantia 2.1 turbo-diesel 
saloon and the sleek (yet 
very roomy) estate have 
most of the V6’s executive 
goodies such as leather seats 
and air-conditioning, but not 
the CD player or cruise con- 
trol - and power-adjustable 
front seats are £900 extra. 

Prices will be £19,815 
(saloon) and £20,765 (estate) 
when the new turbo-diesel 
Xantias, and the £21,995 V6 
Exclusive, go on sale in 
Britain next month. 


Discover faraway destinations you’ve never dreamed of. BMW’s in-car satellite 
navigation system pinpoints the car's position usfmg a digitised CD-Rom road map. 
Then, using both audible and visual directions: li can guede you to thousands of 
destinations. BMW’s satellite navigation, it’s e great way to fly. JlPa 

Available as an option on BMW 5 and 7 Series from £3>3SS (rovp). For full details of network 

coverage contact your local deafen BMW Information: 0800 325600 ; httpi/AvwwhbrinKcojjfc Th© Ultimate Driving Machine 
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How to Spend It 



□ Sofa system by Terence Woodgate, starting at £3^80, from SCP, 135-139 Curtain Road, 
London, EC2 (0171-739 1889) 

□ Comet (Montis), £2^607, from Viaduct, 1-10 Summer's Street, London, EC1 (0171-278 8456), to 
Highland leather 


□ Balzac thranhseater by Matthew HBton, from £2,127, from SCP 


Oh, to settle on the perfect sofa 


Not floppy or messy, boxy or heavy, not quite high back, not quite low. Helen Kirwan-Taylor goes in search of the ideal family seat 


I t*S a fami liar story: 
you find the house, 
you hire the architect: 
as soon as the builders 
have left, you throw 
yourself whole heartedly 
into the task of furnishing it 
inspired by the newness of it 
all, you decide to send the 
sofa you bought 10 years ago 
into early retirement and 
replace it with something 
different 

.You buy a couple of deco- 
rating ma gazines , scribble a 
few phone numbers down 
ahd relax in the knowledge 
that choosing a sofa - like a 
car or a kitchen - is 
sffaightforward. 

Wrong. Fifteen months 
alter moving into a new fam- 
ily house with an open-plan 
kitchen/dinlng room/play- 
room we are still sofa-less. 


After 12 months of painstak- 
ing discussions on the 
advantages and disadvan- 
tages of every conceivable 
make of sofa (this included a 
trip to Paris and endless Sat- 
urday shopping), we settled 
upon Jasper Morrison's Jai- 
pur from Christopher Farr. 
21 2 West bourne Grove, Lon- 
don. Wll (0171-792 5781). 

Our criteria was simple 
enough. The perfect sofa had 
to be modem, it had to he 
comfortable, it couldn’t be 
floppy or messy, it had to 
withstand two young chil- 
dren and their friends, it 
couldn't be heavy or boxy 
and, most important, it had 
to look good. Our Jasper 
Morrison seemed to fulfil 
most of the criteria. What’s 
more, we could have the 
model directly from the 


showroom instead of the 
usual six-to-eight week 
wait 

We brought the whole 
family to Westboume Grove 
for a trial sitting before any 
cheques were exchanged. My 
husband was a bit sceptical 
but having somewhere to sit 
at this point was far more 
important than whether or 
not the sofa worked with the 
Siematlc kitchen or the new 
dining room table. 

Two days lata: our Jasper 
Morrison arrived. My chil- 
dren. immediately inaugu- 
rated ft by driving their trac- 
tors across its narrow back. 
The wooden legs exactly 
matched the colour of the 
maple kitchen. The vibrant 
blue linen cover gleamed in 
the sunlight. My husband 
could finally sit on some- 


thing other than the floor. 

But here was the catch: 
you could sit comfortably or 
perch elegantly with a glass 
of white wine, but if you 
wanted to relax - flop to 
watch TV or read the news- 
papers - you had to go to 
the bedroom. Our sofa was 
like a designer dress - the 
moment you get home you 
slip into something more 
comfortable and hope no one 
shows up uninvited. 

Christopher Fair agreed to 
take the sola back. But the 
thought of having nothing to 
sit on for another year was 
more than my husband 
could bare, so the quest for 
the perfect sofa was immedi- 
ately resumed. 

The first stop was SCP in 
Shoreditch. Proprietor Sheri- 
dan Coakley, whose com- 
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pany manufactures sofas by 
Matthew Hilton and Terence 
Woodgate, says that when it 
comes to sofas, ergonomics 
go out the window. “In 
En glan d," says Coakley, “we 
don't want sculptural pieces 
which may be fine for perch- 
ing and sipping tea but just 
aren't comfortable. The fur- 
niture designer Gerrrt Diet- 
veld said it back in 1910. ‘Sit- 
ting is an active occupation. 
If you want to relax, lie 
down'." 

Matthew Hilton's three- 
seater Balzac sofa is on the 
definite shortlist Built along 
the same lines as the more 
traditional (and ubiquitous) 
George Smiths and George 
S her locks, with a beech 
frame and foam padding and 
conventional springs, it has 
a distinctly modem shape. 

“It's very difficult to 
design a sofa because every- 
one is different" says Hil- 
ton. "The English want to 
lounge around. The Spanish 
have shorter legs. Some like 
high backs, some like low 
backs. You have to take all 
that into consideration and 
you have to make it look 
good." 

Comfort is important says 
Hilton. “It’s not designing if 
it's not comfortable." Hil- 
ton's new Orwell sofa (by 
SCP) is also a possibility. Its 
oval shape - reminiscent of 
something out of Star Trek - 
makes it attractive from any 
angle. It also slopes less than 
the Balzac- which, at 26 
degrees (most sofas are 
15-17), is practically scraping 
the floor. My kids would love 
it 

Another option is Terence 
Woodgate’s new modular 
Sofa system, also produced 
by SCP. Coakley says it was 
originally designed for con- 
tract use but was such a hit 
with the public that Wood- 
gate was asked to rework it 
for the residential market. 
The L-shaped system con- 
sists of two chaise longues 
and several smaller pieces, 
which can be moved around 
to suit anyone’s needs. Like 
the Bal 2 ac, it can easily 
accommodate most of the 
household at once, 

Woodgate’s definition of a 
sofa as “a bed in the living 
room” had particular appeal 

to the 6ft Sin architect Alfred 
Munkenheck, who has com- 
missioned one for his new 
house. This is the ultimate 
seal of ap proval After trying 
unsuccessfully to design a 
sofa on three occasions, 
Munkenheck finally threw in 
the towel and bought one. 

The Metric Architect's 
Handbook may devote a 
whole chapter to anthropo- 
metries (the- size- of "the 
human body and bow it 
relates to your house), but 
architects notoriously foil 
when it comes to furniture. 
“Architecture is very exact,” 
says Munkenheck, “furni- 
ture design on the other 
hand is all about trial and 
error. 

“The only way to main* a 
perfect sofa is to keep mak- 
ing prototypes over and over 
again until it works.” 
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Young couples: the Cuba System by Ftadoifo Donfoni, from £2,500 


“The perfect sofa," says 
James Mair of Viaduct, “wel- 
comes one home but doesn’t 
dwarf the room. It should 
have a slight curve so if 
three people are having a 
conversation it doesn't feel 
like you're sitting on a park 
bench. It should have a cer- 
tain amount of built-in 
squlshiness." 

His shortlist would include 
the Corvet by the Dutch 
company Montis (it feels like 
the back seat of an Ameri- 
can car), the Royaiton by 
Philippe Starck (too high, it 
would give my kids vertigo), 
and the Harry by the excel- 
lent Italian manufacturer 


admit). At George Smith (587 
King's Road. SW6, tel: 
0171-384 1004} I received the 
usual sultry welcome. After 
looking at the slick Euro- 
pean models, their sofas 
looked bloated by compari- 
son. The feather cushions 
were so large that I practi- 
cally needed a ladder to 
reach the seat. 

I crossed the street and 
entered the dusty smellin g 
George Sherlock (588 King's 


Road, London, SW6 tel: 
0171-736 3955), where a cour- 
teous man immediately pro- 
duced a catalogue and lead 
me to the famous 8ft, three- 
s eater. It is comfortable, I 
admit, and looks reasonably 
modem. If it weren't for the 
fact that every home I have 
visited in the past eight 
years has one in the drawing" 
room, I might even have con- 
sidered it. 

Munkenheck has described 
a study on sofas in an archi- 
tectural review. Of the time 
spent on a sofa, apparently 
90 per cent of it is in a hori- 
zontal position. Armrests 
were solely designed with 
the intention of supporting 
(me, maybe two heads and 
two, maybe four feet 

“Every night we end up 
laying on the safe with our 
heads resting on the armrest 
and a crick in our necks," 
says Woodgate. “For me, a 
sofa is a big horizontal 
space, a bed really with cer- 
tain concessions.” 

With that in mind I have 
decided that the perfect sofa 
is the “monster” Mondo as 
we have nicknamed it — the 
giant 4ft deep elephant of a 
sofa by Paola Navona for 
Mondo. James Mair who- 
works with Cappellini at 
Christopher Farr (which 
makes Mondo) describes it 
as “great if you hke lying 
down". 

And, as it happens, not 
one single person In Britain 
owns one. Yet. . . 


B & B. The latter is only 
available by catalogue. 

For many the idea of buy- 
ing an untried commodity 
seems pure folly. The Jasper 
Morrisons, it transpires, 
were made in Italy and the 
Italians apparently watch 
television with their feet 
touching the ground. The 
famous extra-large Eileen 
Grey sofa, which I went to 
see at Aram Design, 3 Kean 
Street. London, WC2 
<0171-240 3933), certainly 
wins the comfort vote but I 
found it too bulky and 
heavy. It has a certain mas- 
culine quality which is, I 
believe, why it appeals to so 
many architects. 

The Cuba Sofa by Rudolfo 
Dordoni for Cappefllni (also 
from Christopher Farr) is 
the fashionable set’s favour- 
ite accessory. Described as a 
“young couple’s sofa", it 
would look perfect in a loft 
or a Milanese flat How it 
would fere in a roam ML of 
children with marmlte on 
their fingers, is another 
question. Aesthetically, it 
certainly gets my vote, but 
my husband gave it a flat 
no. It is to Sofa what Armani 
is to a suit: something to 
take out on special occa- 
sions. 

I returned to New King’s 
Road for one last look, 
bypassing Conran's shop 
(whose sofas I have reclined 
on more'times than I care to 
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WEEKEND FT XI 


HOW TO SPEND IT 


Fashion 


Hothouse 

prints 

and 

feminine 

frills 

Flowers and ruffles are in this 
summer, finds the suitably 
attired Vanessa Frie dman 

T his summer a a dinner in Spitalfields, in 
woman’s fancy London. Rather soign£e eras 
will turn to frills the verdict. The enticing 
- that, anyway, way the dress billowed out 
would be the can- PVBfV rime T nraltrari dnnn. 
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T his summer a 
woman's fancy 
will turn to frills 
- that, anyway, 
would be the con- 
clusion of anyone who has 
opened a style magazine 
recently. 

This is the season of “the 
new’ femininity” proclaim 
the fashion flock, extolling 
the virtues of chiffon- based 
transparency and advising 
their readers to go forth and 
purchase separates with hot- 
house prints, dresses that 
caress the body and call up 
images of garden parties and 
good manners. 

So they say. but do they 
follow suit? Decidedly not. 
At tills spring's shows there 
was not a flounce or flower 
in the audience, and all was 
minimalist black and navy. 

“Our job is to communi- 
cate tbe message, not live 
it." says a fashion-writer 
friend. “We are merely Uie 
medium." 

As an unreconstructed 
member of tbe black pack, I, 
for one, have recently been 
feeling slight twinges of 
hypocrisy. After all, if Mar- 
shall McLohan was right, 
and the medium is the mes- 
sage. it seems wrong to 
preach sartorial femininity 
without understanding 
exactly what that entails. 
Thus, to write about flowers ’ 
being in. I decided 1 should 
And out what ifs like to be 
in flowers.. 1 knew 1 would 
need to start slow. 

“Go to Elsbeth Gibson," a 
friend at Vogue magazine 
advised, “check out the wrap 
dress; everyone here has 
one." Said wrap dress, a mid- 
calf-Jength chiffon robe worn 
over a slip and finished with 
a tiny ruffle (£349), comes in 
black, navy and cream and 
is a kind of gateway to the 
land of flounces: it is simple 
and elegant with that frivo- 
lous edge. 

“1 was tired of all the tail- 
oring," says Gibson. S3, who 
trained with Zandra Rhodes. 
Her spring collection also 
includes A-line skirts and 
slip dresses in silk shantung 
with floral embroidery (£148 i 

and £230 respectively). “I 1 
wanted something feminine i 
but not girlie." 1 

"Girlie" was not the word 1 
that came out of my black- < 
clad host's mouth when I i 
wore the navy wrap dress to ( 


a dinner in Spitalfields. In 
London. Rather sorgrt&e was 
the verdict. The enticing 
way the dress billowed out 
every time I walked down 
the stairs made me feel kind 
of 1930s-movie-starisiL Also, 
I was among the few guests 
not conscripted into the 
washing-up. There is some- 
thing to be said, I thought 
for the power of the frilL 
Emboldened, I decided to 
go further - to Matthew Wil- 
liamson to be exact William- 
son, 25, showed his first 
small collection last season 
and his separates were 
immediately seized upon as 
a kind of embodiment of the 
fashion Zeitgeist Particularly 
popular was his silvery 
organza skirt silk-lined and 
dotted with clusters of small 
silver beads (£220), and tulle 
shirt, embroidered with a 
virtual nosegay and finished 
by tiny pearl buttons (spe- 
cial order £1,000). 

“The thing about frills is 
that you need to be careful 
not to overdo it” Williamson 
says. “Wear the skir t with a 
simple cardigan, and the 
shirt with just a camisole 
and plain skirt The fabric is 
embellishment enough.” 
Believing that designer 
knows best I went to a gath- 
ering in the City in a simple 
top and the skirt Hie outfit 
bad an astonishing and 
immediate effect on the pin- 
striped bankers around me. 
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Prom .loft dements Ftibeiro’s floral wrap dress, £611; Bsbeth Gibson's black chiffon wrap dress, £340; Mathew Wffiamson's embroidered lulls shirt, £1,000, and skit, £220 


Illustration: Francesca Coiomb 


G an I touch it?” 
same asked, mes- 
merised by the 
shimmery overlay. 
“Can we get you some white 
wine?" others asked, refill- 
ing my glass at every avail- 
able opportunity, assuming 
that frilly clothes and Char- 
donnay go together. The 
same evening, however. I. 
discovered that fairy-tale 
clothing does not belong at 
late-night club culture par- 
ties. I was attending a book 
launch held in a pub base- 
ment and felt a decided need 
to keep my black coat on. 

Keen to see how far the 
message of extreme feminin- 
ity could take me, 1 turned 
to what is perhaps the ulti- 
mate all-in-one example of 
the spring look - Clements 
Ribeiro’s riotous floral wrap 
dress in chiffon with widely 
ruffled cap sleeves and neck 
(£611). The setting this time 


was The Avenue, the St 
James's eatery, where the 
clientele are austerely suited 
professionals. 

The result - lots of atten- 
tion from our waiter, and 
stares from the other diners, 
ranging from the apprecia- 
tive to the curious. 

Although I felt a little 
incongruous. I admit to also 
feeling pretty. In future, I 
might apt for the luxuriously 
fringed posy-embroidered 
shawl (to order; price on 
application), or a version of 
the dress in a shirt (£403). 

There are many reasons 
for the resurgence of frills - 
reaction against the past, the 
trickle-down effect of John 
Galliano's success, the popu- 
larity of all that is British, 
which in style terms trans- 
lates partially as strawber- 
ries and cream attire. But 
frills are also successful with 
the public because they emit 
a feel-good feeling. 

“All that understatement 
became very mainstream 


and boring," says Ignacio 
RIbeiro. “It didn't seem to 
match today's upbeat mood. 
These clothes are a little 
frivolous, a little flamboyant; 
they lift the spirits and make 
you want to have fun." 

Next season,, say the fash- 
ion press, we will see a 
return to hard-edge tailor- 
ing. We may even revert to 
black. But for, now, at least, 
we have the opportunity to 
peer at tbe world wearing 
ruffle- and-rose-prin ted gar- 
ments. 

■ Elsbeth Gibson at Liberty. 
Regent Street. London WJ: 
Tokio. 309 Brampton Road, 
London SW3; or to order 
(0171-561 0773). Matthew Wil- 
liamson at A La Mode, 36 
Hans Crescent. London SWl; 
Brown’s. 23-27 South Motion 
Street, London Wi; or to 
order (0J 71-831 1506). Clem- 
ents JUbeiro at A La Mode; 
Liberty; Selfridges, Oxford 
Street, London Wl; Brown’s. 
Tel: 0171-409 7719 for other 
stockists. 
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More in tune than in time 

The Swiss are pioneers of exciting musical works, Arnie Wilson is told 

O rson Welles was brilliant cadenzas of tbe tare, the mecha ni sation of tury, came from the Rocke- 
less thfl" compli- nightingale, the sad lilt of lace-making and more than feller family, which pur 
meat ary about the blackbird or staccato one crisis in the walch-mak- chased 100 - worth 6,000 
the Swiss in the warble of a chaffinch. ing industry, rely on musi- gold francs - for guests at a 


O rson Welles was 
less than compli- 
mentary about 
the Swiss in tbe 
film The Third Man: “500 
years of democracy and 
peace, and what did they 
produce? The cuckoo clock!” 
This wisecrack has haunted 
tbe Swiss ever since. 

“But he got it aR wrong. 
The Swiss didn’t invent the 
cuckoo clock," said Heidi 
Reisz, oo behalf of her coun- 
try at London's Swiss Cen- 
tre. “It was the Germans. 
The Swiss have pioneered 
much more exciting things 
- like the musical box, 
watches of high quality and 
oiscoia chantants." 

Tbe last of these are ani- 
mated Imitation birds, pow- 
ered by a double-action 
pump and bellows, organ 
pipes and clockwork. They 
sing au almost perfect rep- 
lica song while opening 
their beaks, turning their 
heads and flapping their 
tails. It's amazing anyone 
managed' to invent them at 
all. 

But although 18th century 
Swiss craftsmen take the 
credit for the invention* it 
took a -Parisian watch- 
maker* Blafee Bontems, to 

perfect the principle of 
outpour chanxonts. 

For years he would disap- 
pear Into the woods or the 
countryside before dawn 
each day to write down tbe 


brilliant cadenzas of the 
nightingale, the sad tilt of 
the blackbird or staccato 
warble' of a chaffinch. 

ftm* in his workshop in 
the rue de C16ry, in Paris, he 
laboriously adjusted a series 
of rotating cylinders until 
he obtained such a brilliant 
imitation song that it was 
sometimes virtually impos- 
sible to tell it from the 
original. 

He also noticed that tbe 
most beautiful birds were 
not always the best singers. 
The artificial bird, however, 
can be given the best of 
everything: the glorious 
trills of the nightingale can 
spout from tbe beak of New 
Guinea's sumptuous bird of 
paradise or the exotic South 
American tanager. 

Reisz invited me to Sainte- 
Croix, a small town less 
than an hour from Geneva, 
close to the French border in 
the Jura mountains of Vand, 
to admire oiseaux chantants, 
both antique and new. 

For Sainte-Crolx-L ’ Au ber- 
son is the centre of the 
musical box and oiseaux 
chantants universe. Switzer- 
land has recently been cele- 
brating 200 years of mnsical 
box manufacture and 
Saint e-Croix claims to be the 
only place to the world stfll 
making singing bird boxes. 

The villagers Of Sainte- 
Croix, who have suffered 
from a decline in agricul- 


ture, the mechanisation of 
lace-making and more than 
one crisis in the watch-mak- 
ing industry, rely on musi- 
cal boxes and oiseaux chan- 
tants more than milking 
cows. Bontems was involved 
in their manufacture in 
Paris from 1848, but in 1960, 
Renge SA, the biggest manu- 
facturer of musical boxes in 
Sainte-Croix, took over their 
production. 

Until the 1950s, Bontems 
acquired stuffed birds from 
Japan, Brazil, Mexico and 
the Canary Islands. Today 
such exotic birds are pro- 
tected, and the Sainte-Croix 
workshops and the bundles 

of spectacularly beautiful - 
and expensive - birds are 
dwindling. Once these sup- 
plies are exhausted, plum- 
age witi have to be faked 
using natural feathers of 
more common birds and 
dying them. 

Another alternative to 
real feathers is to encrust 
the bird with precious 
stones instead of plumage. 
The appeal of oiseaux chan- 
tants is worldwide, but 
prices are high- With a gold 
leaf base in the cage, they 
cost from SFrl.OOO (£420) to 
SFr!0,000 (£4,000). Collec- 
tors have included the last 
Emperor of China, the Duke 
of Windsor and the actress 
Ingrid Bergman. 

But Bontems's biggest 
sale, at the turn of tbe cen- 


tury, came from the Rocke- 
feller family, which pur- 
chased 100 - worth 6,000 
gold francs - for guests at a 
dinner party. 

Renge SA claims to pro- 
duce the smallest musical 
box movement made - some 
as tiny as those used in a 
wristwateb. Tbe company 
also makes large boxes capa- 
ble of playing a selection of 
tunes with interchangeable 
cylinders. Craftsmen who 
work on them wear white 
gloves to prevent add per- 
spiration from their palms 
affecting the mechanism. 

Some of the manufactur- 
ing processes must be car- 
ried out in factories, but a 
surprising amount can be 
done - and done better - in 
the home. A good musical 
box “pinner”, for example, 
is capable of placing 1,000 
pins an hour if left to their 
own devices. 

And a skilled tuner with a 
good mnsical ear can file 
and tune an 18-tooth comb 
to perfection in just three 
minutes. The tuner some- 
times links the teeth of the 
lower tones to the teeth of 
his own upper jaw with a 
thin twig so that he can feel 
the vibrations in the bones 
of his skull and so time the 
box more accurately. 

■ Amie Wilson flat) to Swit- 
zerland with Swissair, j 
Swiss Own, London WlV 
4BJ. Teb 0171-434 7300. 
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Tower Bridge; fairytale entrance to central London. But new projects downstream are a sad epilogue to the richness of the Thames’s history 


Thames deserves better 

Gerald Cadogan sets the scene for a focus on London’s Docklands, 
the City and surrounding areas, which continues on following 
pages - and next week. But he is disappointed by much of what he 
sees on a river-boat trip from Greenwich to Waterloo Bridge 


T he river Thames 
is one of London's 
glories - and its 
biggest missed 
opportunity. The 
day before Britain's general 
election, I went by boat from 
Greenwich, to see the Millen- 
nium Exhibition site from 
the water, and then travel 
upriver through Docklands 
to Waterloo Bridge. 

During the summer I s hall 
continue the journey in 
stages as far as Thameshead, 
the river's source, doing as 
much as possible by boat - 
provided there is enough 
water in the river. 

Without the river, the 
Romans would never have 
founded the city as capital of 
the province and centre of a 
radiating road system. They 
chose the lowest point on 
the river that they could put 
a bridge across - London 
Bridge. 

Over the succeeding centu- 
ries the Thames was the 
m a in road through town, 
and the principal port for 
trading with mainland 
Europe (as the Romans 
planned) and, in modern 
times, with the British 
Empire, while traders from 
all over the world settled 
near the river. 

It was also a rich source of 
fish, until sewage pollution 
drove them away. Some 
have returned, but the days 
of salmon in the Thames are 
gone. 

Now. its lower reaches in 
Docklands are filling up fast 
with residential schemes 
that are no pride for London, 
and the great river is no lon- 
ger a passenger highway for 
Londoners. The Thames 
deserves better. 

London's past as a com- 
mercial and industrial centre 
pervades the river but, other 
than offices, there is little 
active commerce - to the 
detriment of Docklands i»fp , 
suggests Russell Taylor of 
Savills who came with me 
and pointed out the develop- 
ments. 

On the north bank only 
one wharf, belonging to Sea- 
con, works. The south side is 
a shade better. A Finnish 
ship was unloading bales of 
paper. Greenwich has a 
sugar refinery, and a ship 
was spewing sand and gravel 
an to the quay beside the 
exhibition site. Deptford 
Creek may become a basin 
for cruise ships. 

But the gas works and 
power stations are obsolete, 
and their jetties for unload- 


The 


ing coal are now skeletons 
sticking up out of the water, 
with fat tubular iron legs 
and criss-crossing struts. A 
few mighty Victorian ware- 
houses (known as wharves 
on the Thames) stand dere- 
lict, lucky to have escaped 
the Blitz. 

That flattened much of the 
docks area, making a case 
for redevelopment long 
before the collapse of Lon- 
don as a working port. 

The remaining wharves, 
now listed buildings, will 
eventually be converted into 
Oats, as has happened to sev- 
eral already. On some, the 
old cranes cling on. seem- 
ingly ready to lurch into the 
river at any time. 

A few old pubs survive, 
with their bow fronts and 
river terraces. looking dis- 
placed, like ancient uncles 
among the young family of 
Docklands new-build 
schemes. The gates to the 
docks and basins are mostly 
shut and it is hard to make 
out where the Regent's 
Canal (coming from Padding- 
ton Basin past London Zoo) 
joins the Thames, or where 
the Fleet river (which used 


to run from Hampstead to 
Blackfriars) came in. 

Grey and yellow predomi- 
nate. The river is a broad 
grey horizon until Tower 
Bridge, where the old Pool of 
London was a grey lake at 
high tide. To see how wide 
the river becomes, take the 
surprisingly long walk 
through the tunnel between 
Greenwich and Island Gar- 
dens (a Docklands Light 
Railway stop). 

The yellow is the London 
stock brick used everywhere, 
in the new schemes as much 
as the old wharves. Costlier 
stone buildings only start at 
Tower Bridge, where the 
river narrows. 

The bridge, with its Tower 
of London-iookallke architec- 
ture. is a fairytale entrance 
to the excitement and wealth 
or central London. 

Between Southwark and 
Wapping the Thames was 


also a place for enforcing the 
law. “Entry to the traitors 
gate” it says on the river 
wall below the Tower after 
execution, their heads were 
stuck an the spikes of Lon- 
don Bridge. Southwark bad 
the fniwic prison, sailor 
criminals (such as Captain 
Kidd) hung in chains at Exe- 
cution Dock in Wapping. to 
be washed three timw: as the 
tide came up. Today the 
river police and their nippy 
launches are still based at 
Wapping. 

The new projects in Dock- 
lands are a sad epilogue to 
the richness of the Thames’s 
history. They maka a jum- 
bled mish-mash of 1980s 
buildings, competing in a 
banal me-too style against 
their neighbours. 

Pediments, portholes and 
mixed surface materials 
reflect self-indulgent 
eclecticism pretending 


to be the luxury of choice. 

Seen from the river, the 
new-build residential 
schemes are a huge disap- 
pointment - l realise that 
from inside them, the view 
may be quite differ ent - and 
show no evidence of large- 
scale pl anning to create a 
harmonious whole along 
London’s river. 

An exception is Canary 
WharC but that is all offices 
- and one or two single 
schemes stand out. The 
vision required to try to 
relate the schemes to each 
other is not apparent, how- 
ever. 

'It needed brave think - 
ing,” says historian Mark 
Whittow. who has lived at 
Hie Pierhead In Wapping. a 
handsome Georgian terrace, 
since the early 1980s. “Dock- 
lands is a spectacularly 
wasted opportunity.” 

A big part of the trouble. 


he thinks , has been, “the ten- 
dency to build on too small a 
scale". There is space 
aplenty, but it needs a big 
approach. Hence the success 
of Canary Wharf, and the 
popularity of the big and 
bold Victorian wharves. 

The dull but aggressive 
developers* style has run 
wild, largely because there 
was no overall public 
authority for London to 
ensure visual standards 
matched the majesty of the 
river. 

So where can one live on 
the river and not in a new- 
build scheme? Viewed from 
the water, the best places 
are the few 18th and 19th 
century houses that survive, 
some of them now turned 
into fiats. 

The alternative is a flat in 
one of the converted ware- 
houses. In the spirit of this 
old river, they are buildings 


of power and purpose. 

But the river seems nowa- 
days short of purpose. 
Barges still ride the tides, 
mostly carrying rubbish, or 
debris from excavating the 
extension to the Jubilee 
Line, or construction materi- 
als. But almost all the cargo 
traffic is gone, and the river 
is no longer the passenger 
highway for Londoners that 
it was for centuries. 

The only passenger boats 
are for visitors, or holding 
parties. While gridlock 
thrives in the streets of Lon- 
don, its great river is a 
neglected resource, and 
attempts to introduce water- 
buses have failed. If they 
had worked, and Londoners 
were using the Thames regu- 
larly, the public might have 
realised in time what banal 
new buildings make up the 
facade of London on the 
S-bend formed by the Isle of 
Dogs. 

The Mfilennium Exhibi- 
tion will need waterbuses. 
Afterwards, they must carry 
on, at a price to match the 
buses and tube, and let Lon- 
doners use their own great 
river as fully as It deserves. 


Room 
with a 
view 

A trip on a river boat, 
armed with a street 
map, is a wise and 
ffljjoyahle way to start the 
process of buying or 
renting Thameside 
property. For information 

on boats, call 0891-505471 
— a premium line. 

Yon should then talk to 
a Docklands estate agent, ■ 
such as Savills (0171-488 
9586), or Clutions 
(0171-407 8669), who can 
point out what is 
available. 

A view of the river Is as 
important for fina n c i a l 
reasons as it is for 
pleasure: the average 
price of a flat with a view 
rose by about 55 per ccsit 
between December 1992 
and December 1996, 
according to Savills. this 
compares with 40 per cent 
for a flat with a view 

Dundee Wharf in 
Limehouse Is an 
interesting scheme, 
designed by architects 
CZWG with imitation 
cranes. The last phase of 
five townhouses came on 
sale last month priced at 
£230.000 - and are - - 
already all under offer. 

But three apartments are 
still available. The agents 
are Savills and Alan 
Selby (0171-613 3055). 

Knight Frank (0171-480 
6848) offers several flats 
for resale in converted 
warehouses, such as one 
on the third floor of St 
John’s Wharf, which Is 
next to the river police 
station. It overlooks the 
river and has cast-iron 
columns and beams to 
show its commercial 
roots. Price is £395.000. 

Or buy a whole house 
from this agent in The j 
Pierhead, the 1811 pair of i 
terraces built for the 
officers of the London 
Dock Company. Number j 
six looks west over the 
river and gardens. With 
many of its Georgian 
features intact, it costs 
£645,000. 
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NARROW STREET, DOCKLANDS, LONDON E14 
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The Water Garden is located on Narrow Street, one of Limehouse’s 
most historic and picturesque thoroutfifares. The development is set 
between The River Thames and Limehouse Basin Marina. Canary 
. Wharf is approximately 10 minutes’ walk away via a new riverside 
path. Regular DLR services of approximately 10 minutes travelling 
tone run into Bank from nearby Umehouse station. 






Designed by awardwinning architect Ian Ritchie, The Water 
Garden is an architectural masterpiece arranged around a 
hidden, private courtyard with a water garden. A study in 
stylish, stripped classicism, it is a t ruJy unique development, 
the design quality of which is seldom seen on the London 
market 



■ A wide variety of apartments from studios to large, three 
bedroom splitJevel penthouses. Each features a luxury, 
streamlined specification including fully fitted kitchens, and 
classic bathrooms. Most apartments have balconies 

or terraces. 



51 Sold - IMir 7 AvaHaHe! Ians, taffy twi bedrosi with 
terraces ufflfMans die water piss tram nfy £ 135,800 


For full details telephone: 0171 613 3055 
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Baltymore. Winners oftwo Evening Standard New Homes Awards 1997: 

Best New Apartment / Highly Commended. Best New Conversion / Highly Commended. 


T HIS \Y EEK PROPERT Y APPEARS ON PAGES XII. XIII. XIV. XV 

AND ALSO IN SECTION 1 ON PAGE 19 I 


COSTA DEL SOL PROPERTIES 
Marietta Offices. Per Information A 
Price la ring 0161 903 3761 anyfrns. 
Far 3559 




It’s not only the most dramatically beautiful vista in London. Jt’s also the view from 
your private balcony at Capital Wharf - a stunning outlook matched only by the 
outstanding luxury of your apartment. 

Whether as a main or second home, or as an investment there’s no finer outlook 
in London. 1, 2 and 3 bedroom apartments and duplex penthouses, all with views of 
the Thames and Tower Bridge, with prices from £220,000 to £735,000. 
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Residential 


The best life-style In Land 
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FRENCH HOME - Dordogne Gorge - 
Southern France, beskta a large Wee. 2- 
S becfrmm houses from £75.000. Dank 
Habere 01 B1 959 2629 


DORDOGNE - 300 yr ob farmhouse Jn 
40 acres, irege bpn & prenming pod 
Beautifully restored. 5 bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms, taurge. large Wchmttnhg 
room, n 5.000 pa eoaMEfted income. 
Price: 1 ,500,000 FF Tel: 01222521346 


WASHINGTON. DC Sates. Rentofa and 
Property Management. Thomas c 
GardnertoonUrwrita] Properties Lid 
Id: t -202-332- 1544 Fax: 1-202-<s2_ 
Miai: orapertees&ngncQai 
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GARDENING 


Floral arrangements 

Deborah Kellaway has devised her own survival guide for the Chelsea Flower Show 


F or the Iasi -io 
years, I have been 
visiting the Chel- 
sea Flower Show. 
During that time I 
have changed a lot - Chel- 
sea, it seems to me, has 
stayed the same. 

Of course, individual 
exhibitors come and go 
(Beth Chatto has gone, Carol 
Klein's Glebe Cottage Plants 
has come), but the layout 
and the “One Nation” mix of 
gardening ta st es remain as 
they always were. The same 
charity is still shaking its 
collecting boxes as you flow 
in a river of people up to the 
turnstiles; the band still 
plays in its bandstand. 

in a nearby tent, smoked 
salmon and champagne still 
tempt until you discover the 
price; tbe wide, hard 
entrance avenue is still lined 
with stalls selling garden 
sundries and books; as you 
round tbe comer, neo-Victo- 
rian conservatories still 
sparkle on your left, colour- 
ful garden machinery is still 
mounted on your right; it is 
still a struggle to see the 
show gardens for the crowds 
and, as you step at last into 
the vast marquee, 3!'i acres 
of perfect flowers still 
stretch out of sight as they 


have always done; scent 
hangs on the air, the under- 
canvas lighting is soft, there 
is a sort of hush, perhaps 
because you are now walk- 
ing on grass. 

The first time I stepped 
into that place 1 knew noth- 
ing, but I'd brought a note- 
pad and pencil and was feel- 
ing purposeful, having just 
taken over someone else’s 
garden. I made two thrilling 
discoveries and placed two 
orders, the first for a batch 
of large, salmon pink bego- 
nias whose flowers seemed 
too big and beautiful to be 
quite true, the second for a 
special collection of minia- 
ture roses - this time the 
sweet flowers seemed almost 
too small to be true. 

I hope the patronising tone 
in my voice Is clear. Forty 
years on, I still carry pencil 
and paper, but 1 avert my 
eyes from the giant begonias 
and miniature roses. I am 
heading for the stands that 
look like real little cottage 
gardens with mixed borders 
of perennial plants along 
mossy ways; the individual 
flowers tend to be small and 
pale, there is lots of contrast- 
ing foliage and grass. 

I hasten past the towering, 
tapering delphiniums, the 


extravagant flower arrange- 
ments, the floribunda rose 
banked in tiers, inu tpafl 
file along between the magic 
rose trellises of Peter Beales 
and David Austin, sniffing 
the richly folded hearts of 
their “old" and "English" 
roses as I go. 

A successful visit to the 
Chelsea Flower Show is a 
matter of selection; you have 

The thing is a 
vast grid of 
no-entry 
signs and 
one-way 
passages 

to select to survive it. I have 
at last developed a personal 
strategy for survival. I book 
my ticket for the mid-after- 
noon. not the early morning, 
session as it seems less 
crowded. Once through the 
turnstile l buy my pro- 
gramme, turn sharp left and 
sit down on a chair near the 
bandstand (there are no 
other empty chairs to be 
seen anywhere) and find the 
list of floral exhibitors. 


By now. I know the ones 
rm likely to enjoy. Having 
discovered their site num- 
bers, I mark each one with a 
cross on the folded map 
inside the programme cover. 
Only then am I ready to 
enter the marquee and still I 
must be careful about my 
route, for the thing is a vast 
grid of no-entry signs and 
one-way passages. 

To devise the quickest 
path from one cross to 
another is a challenge. And 
if my companion should say: 
"Oh - look at those lovely 
lilies over there!" I’m 
inclined to reply testily: 
"We’re not looking at those 
today.” Even so, we are 
exhausted when we stagger 
out into the open air. 

Crowds are inspecting gar- 
den furniture and leaden 
cranes and boys with dol- 
phins in reconstituted stone. 
Along Eastern Avenue, 
smart young people from 
The Daily Telegraph or Ama- 
teur Gardening Magazine 
distribute leaflets explaining 
the themes of their respec- 
tive show gardens but. as 
usual, we are not tall enough 
to see them. 

Last year, however, I did 
see them. I had a press 
ticket, and visited the show 


before it was ready. Young 
men and women were dig- 
ging and planting, lorry driv- 
ers were delivering gravel 
and peat What energy and 
purpose and camaraderie, 
racing against time towards 
long-planned goals. 

For these gardens, with 
their ponds and paths and 
pergolas, their cloisters and 
hedges, their woodlands and 
their wildflowers self-seeding 
in grass, have all been 
planned months ago. In each 
case, somebody has had an 
idea, and then teams of 
people have been working to 
realise it. 

They have grown the pre- 
scribed plants, nurtured 
them through adverse 
weather, brought them to 
perfection at the right 
moment, packed them 
(leaves folded and tied 
upwards, flowers protected 
in cotton wool) and trans- 
ported them to the Royal 
Hospital, and finall y planted 
them there in the specially 
transported soil 
They look as If they've 
always been there. The fasci- 
nation of Chelsea is that it 
insists on turning fantasies 
into truth before your eyes. 

■ The Chelsea Flower Show 
opens on Tuesday. 
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Turning fantasies into reality: Costas Patounis finishes off a stand at the flower show 
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RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
INVESTMENT 

Ever considered insuring in prop erty to let? IT so, read on to find oof 
bow to obtain ftoe iofannatioa. 

With Laodun property prices repotted to be rising strongly this year and rental 
returns m the majority of uob comfonabl) 1 above ICft, becoming a landlord 
certainly has its attraction*. To help prospective landlords considering 
investing. Ludlow Thompson Ime produced on information booklet entitled 
"Guide to investing in residential property in the 199&". 

The Guide has ramnbunons from experts in the lettings industry, lawyers, 
insurance brokers, plus tirrance and tax planting consul ants. 

Ludlow Thompsoa have though! long and hard about reducing [be landlord's 
ml and borcaucraey associated wrth investing in residemia) property and are 
confident ihey now have the answer. In addition to the nonnal services 
provided by s managing agcsi their service offers: rental income and legal 
cost insurance: gas and electric appliance checks; building and contents 
msumve for tenanted property; tax and motgage advice. 

A free copy of the Guide and further information on Ludlow Thompson's 
Kcmces can be ifccained from our Residential Investment Managers. 

Con Lad: klmenrScartarough Taylor Contact: Gary Whitaker 
City 'Docklands Office Keaningtoa/Oval Office 

0171 480 6815 0171 820 0123 
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The best 
deals in town 

SWALLOW COURT, ADMIRAL WALK, CENTRAL LONDON W9 


Luxury apartments convenient 
for Marble Arch and Little Venice 


& 

CHESTERTON'S 




VirmniH Lorn. Banksuhl SE1 
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PickFOftDS Wharf, Cunk St. SE1 

Spill level apart m ibis nveruitc develop. 
Rev rtB»idi of Hirer -fbaDies. 2 DWc 
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CCTV surveillance and 24 hour manned security 
Video entryphone 
Gas fired central heating 
Double glazed windows throughout 
Fitted carpets 

Telephone and TV points with 
cable facility 

Custom built kitchens with Neff 
integrated appliances 

Fitted wardrobes to all master 
bedrooms 

Part tiled quality bathrooms 
Secure underground parking available 


HAYS GALLERIA SElj 


Stunning 1 & 2 Beds 
l-npreviji'c Pent houses 

Jit: ioi-tiic couple-, 

;:i 1 iV*in ! 1 * 1 5 i !:<’IU 

f I S5 nv' Si ?* ii;i> 

S;il;in1:iy 12 pm tc* 2 pm 


TEL: 0171 284 1066 


0171 250 1012 

. CTerfcenweO 

Two beJnvvm flat- plks>- 

.Sew wareheuie Timeroifl. 

BkxHBfbtiry 

Two quiHwn fto. 

:rd floor. Good cmditioo 
£l45«*i 
%*rbk*n 

Fow kxbxxsr. I iXh lT»w Pa. 
Cfaunrsn Tiw« £595 .(VA 


CAUGHT IN THE 
POSITIVE EQUITY TRAP? 

30 r T.-is CASH BUT CANT 
7 He HIPHi PROPER * Y. 

Lp! us imd you 
han;t- that you want. 

. UVTEX pfiOf^HTY 5ERV1CE 



DI LWICH St 22 


Prertigioua Victorian villa spacious, 
gracious and full of light, peaceful 
a t n wi y hcre , immaculate and flexftle 
ttcofunrodatkio - also ideal for 
working from bcune many period 
details, kwdy large reception rooms, 
easily six large bedrooms, sauna, large 
cellar, beautiful garden plus garage 
Good resin and bus lines to 
West End * City 
A home for connoisseurs 
Must be seen! 

Freehold - £520,000 
Tel: 0181 bQ3 2928 

FERADA ASSOCIATES 
LIMITED 
Selected quality fiats & 
houses of all sizes to rent in 
Central London. 

Two week to two years. 

We serve you besL 
Tel: 0171 409 7822 

Fax: 0171 493 3415 


0171 250 1012 

CITY 

Spacious two bedroom flat 
2t - x23'rcep. 

Period conversion. 
£255.000 


Studios from £ 119,000 
7 bedroom from £149,000 
2 bedroom from £249,000 

S 0171 289 3481 
0171 2895381 


Sales suite open 
daily 1 1 am - 6pm 



REGALIAN 


BARMES - kfl*0e 2 etfB bed Sal 12 n«n 

“iSSrtmSm Tut* Pum/unturo. 
£254 P* Te! C101 7486S49. 
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M any lights 
went out in 
the City of 
London dur- 
ing the 
office recession of the early 
1990 s. When they <*?me back 
on, some buildings had 
changed from offices into 
flats. 

And the market cannot get 
enough of them. Eavesdrop- 
ping on the mobile phone 
calls of one of the City's 
most active residential prop- 
erty dealers reveals the pace 
at which they are selling. 

One call is from a group of 
French investors wanting to 
buy up 20 one-bedroom flats 
in the building we have just 
walked past. It has not even 
been sold to the developer 
yet. Five minutes earlier 
tbe developer's land buyer 
had been on the line negotia- 
ting a price. Instantly, he 
has 20 potential sales in 
the bag. 

This is the way buildings 
are changing hands in the 
City. Whether the investors 
are from France or Ireland, 
or Singapore or Hong Kong 
they are buying before the 
scaffolding has gone up. 
Their main interest is In 
one-bedroom Oats for the 
corporate t enan t market 
There are almost certainly 
UK investors and City work- 
ers who would be interested 
in buying these properties 
but so far, they have not had 
a look-in. 

This low level of domestic 
participation in the market 
means it is difficult to tell 
how the City compares with 
its competitors in terms of 
price and attractiveness. 

I take as my guide Nick 
Underhill of Hamptons, the 
only major estate agency to 
set up an office in the City. 
Currently it only handles 
rentals, but is looking for a 
site from which to handle 
sales as welL 

Savills, which is extremely 
active In the development 
market, does not have a ded- 
icated office but has just 
appointed one person to 
operate on the residential 
side from its commercial 
office in the City. 

One of Nick Underhill's 
frequent callers is Berkeley 
Homes. Under its own ban- 
ner and that of its London 
subsidiary. St George, it has 
been one of the most active 
developers in the City of 
London. Its forte is convert- 
ing small period office build- 
ings into flats - the key 
expertise, given that oppor- 




Lighting up the City 

When the office lights go out for good, the developers move in and 
turn the block into one-bedroom flats. Anne Spackman reports 


t unities for new residential 
building are almost nil. 

Berkeley has just bought a 
large building on Farringdon 
Road with elaborate brick- 
work and architectural 
detail. It has another new 
site overlooking the Tower 
of London on Trinity Square, 
with some of the best views 
the City can offer. 

Tbe key to these sites and 
many others is that the plan- 
ners have allowed the 
ground floor to be turned 
into shops or restaurants. 
The space above is unsuited 
to modern commercial 
needs, although it might be 
usable by a professional 
business such as a law firm. 
But they are unlikely to 
know it was even available 
until the house-builder's flag 
went up. 

This year, prices in the 
City have pushed through 
the £300 a square foot barrier 
- at which the average one- 
bedroom flat costs around 
£180,000. For the prime river 
development at Norfolk 
House, Regal ian achieved 
more than £400 a square 
foot 

That price is comparable 
with new developments in 
established locations, such 
as Chelsea and Hampstead 
but it only applies to one 


particular block in the 
City. 

Elsewhere on the City 
fringes, where developers 
are trying to charge those 
prices to domestic buyers, 
the flats are not s elling so 
swiftly. At the expensive 
Lexington building on City 
Road, just north of the offi- 
cial City boundary, the 
developer Metropolis is hav- 

Investors 
are buying 
before the 
scaffolding 
has even 
gone up 

ing to be patient to get its 
money. 

Metropolis has just bought 
a former school in Clerken- 
well for a price which 
assumes final sales values of 
£300 a square foot There is 
clearly confidence that the 
market which has already 
seen prices Increase by 
around 20 per cent this year, 
is set to go on rising. 

Dominic Grace of Savills 
thinks buyers will pay high 
prices for quality develop- 


ments wherever they happen 
to be. “The new breed of 
buyer is more fussy about 
the product than about tbe 
area." he says. “They are 
more willing to go and have 
a look. These are people who 
haven’t arrived home unto 
they go through the security 
gate. If they like what they 
see. they'll buy.” 

In common with many 
others, he believes there are 
parts of the City which will 
never recover in commercial 
terms. It may take their free- 
holders a long time to recog- 
nise it. but ultimately they 
will change into residential 
nse. 

Hamptons estimates that 
around 400 new homes are 
due for completion every six 
months for at least the next 
two years. The key place to 
watch is the area around 
Ludgate Hill and Carter 
Lane, to the sooth and west 
of St Paul's Cathedral. 
Hamptons sees plenty of cus- 
tomers for what will inevita- 
bly be rental homes. 

But is all this a flash in 
tbe pan or a permanent 
restructuring of the City? 
One respected opinion which 
has shifted on the City’s resi- 
dential prospects is that of 
London Residential 
Research. 


In its latest residential 
development survey*, it 
admits: “Last year we said 
‘there is some fanciful com- 
ment in the press that the 
City of London is once again 
becoming a significant resi- 
dential location. It is not and 
nor will it'. We were wrong.” 

If the City continues to be 
a hot location for investors 
and corporate tenants, what 
will be the knock-on effect? 
It Is unlikely to impact on 
established areas such as 
Kensington, which, with its 
green squares and period 
architecture, is still the most 
attractive location for senior 
UK and overseas bankers. 

But the plethora of new 
developments down-river, 
between Tower Bridge and 
the Isle of Dogs, may notice 
the change. These buildings 
have been heavily presold in 
south-east Asia to investor 
landlords, who may find 
gaps between tenancies 
increasing and their rents 
decreasing every time a new 
apartment block is created 
in the City. 

■ Residential Development 
in Central and Inner London 
1997, by London Residential 
Research Limited. 10 Saoite 
Rote, London WlX 1 AF: tel 
0171-287 8444 


On the Move / Gerald Cadogan 

At home on 
the beach 


T he buyer of a Mar- 
tello tower, built 
on the shingle on 
the East Sussex 
coast, need have no fear of 
the neighbours: Its walls 
are between six and eight 
feet thick. 

The tower is one of a 
chain of 74 built around 
1808 on the beaches 
between Beachy Head and 
Dover as protection against 
French Invasion. Essex and 
Suffolk bad a second string 
of 29. 

Mart ell os were named 
after a tower at Mortefla on 
Corsica which had with- 
stood the cannons of the 
Royal Navy. The towers are 
round, about 30ft high, and 
housed 24 men and an offi- 
cer on three floors. 

The tower for sale has the 
address: Martello Tower 
No.55, Normans Beach. Pev- 
ensey. It is both a scheduled 
ancient monument and a 
listed building (grade n). It 
could be converted into a 
house, although it would be 
wise to make planning per- 
mission a condition of com- 
pleting the purchase. The 
suggested price is £165,000 
from Jackson-Stops 
(0171-589 4536). 

Tobacco money 

A member of the Wills 
tobacco family built Rain- 
bow at Torquay in Devon in 
the early 1930s. That makes 
it contemporary with the 
first modernist buildings in 
Britain, but it is far 
removed in style. Rainbow 
is a last gasp of Edwardi- 
aniszn influenced by the 
belle dpoque of France - 
look at its turrets with their 
copper caps and pinnacles. 

It is also Edwardian in its 
opulence and quality of 
building, and cost the large 
sum for the time of £70,000. 
The foundations are 10ft 
deep and incorporated old 
tram-lines from Torquay. 
The outside walls are of 
local Stonycombe lime- 
stone, finished on site, and 



against a French invasion: MarteOo Tqww N°-55 



Inskte, the tower 1 ® wafs are between six and eight feet thick 


the ban and main stairs are 
of coral and marble brought 
from Dijon. 

Rainbow was in private 
occupation until 1977 when 
it became Beame's auction 
rooms. Now Bearne’s is 
moving to Exeter, and the 
house is for sale for any 
sensible purpose, which 
could include turning it 
back into one of Devon's 
grandest residences. Knight 
Frank (01392-423111) asks 
for offers by tender by June 
20, and suggests a guide 
price of £750,000 for the 
house and 18 acres. 
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Rainbow at Torquay 


Meditation room 

Mentmore Towers, the 
country palace in Bu ckin g- 
hams hire designed by Sir 
Joseph Paxton (of tbe Crys- 
tal Palace) for Baron Meyer 
Amschel de Rothschild in 
1850-55, does not have 
enough space for all the stu- 
dents of transcendental 
meditation. So the Mahari- 
shi Foundation, which has 
owned it since the 1970s, 
has put It on the market 
and is seeking larger prem- 

Its wealth of decoration Is 
staggering, from gilded 
French woodwork to 
imported Renaissance mar- 
ble fireplaces. With a hall 
and state rooms to rival 
Versailles, about 50 bed- 
rooms, including a bachelor 
wing for unmarried male 
guests, and 81 acres, Ment- 
more has a guide price of 
between £10m and £15m, 
through Savills (0171-499 
8644). 



fo r quality & value 

RIGHT ON THE 
CITY’S DOORSTEP 

Choose from two superb locations, ideally situated for The City and 
for Canary Wharf. Both Atlantic Wharf and Premiere Place offer high 
quality specifications and a choice of imaginative styles and sizes. 

Atlantic Wharf offers a range of apartments, while at Premiere Place you can 
be one of the first to buy one of the 10 villas shortly to be marketed. 



REGALIAN 


Slew from Phase II 

ATLANTIC WHARF 

The Highway, El 

One and two bedroom apartments and time 
bedroom penthouses with outstanding views of the 
River Thames. Completion due Summer I9P8. 

Prices from 
£153,000 to £229,000 

Show Apartment Open Daily 
1 lam to 6pm 

SALES CENTRE 

Tel: 0171 790 3553 
Fax: 0171 791 1444 


Interior of show apartment 

PREMIERE PLACE 

Garford Street, E14 

Ten 3 bedroom semi detached villas within walking 
distance of Canary Vtlsarf, with excellent road and 
rad links. 

Price £195,000 

Show Apartment Open Daily 
1 lam to 6pm 

SALESCENTRE 

Tel: 0171 515 0510 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 


Your own country lodge 

BESIDE THE RIVER THAMES 



T he glorious rirmidc bran of the Harievford Estate offal 

raj^nificrnt holiday lodges, an 18 hole, par 72 golf comae and a 
marina In tbe .tednamn and tranquillity of 280 acre* qf wooded 
parkland nmtonlrtng the Thame*. 

Thr rrvrrw Inring lodge » a new concept, built of treefetkoza] . 
Norwegian log>, rffwgnitl m exploit the nugnflkew view* of 
Hark-vfnrd looking xenon the Thames. 3 

Now rnu can hue a luxurious holiday lodge within this lnmnifiJ 
Ewuc with an entitfanent In golf membership and nuke a part of ■ 
Harfryfnrd 'a prlcetcn heritage your own. 


Prices start from £147,950 
Sales office open daily (ram IOjQQub to SjQOpm 


' calk 


01628 402309 

Fax 01628 478247 
In terne t http:/ / w-rrw^KxjpertyinMkr^Kwik/harieyfbrd - 

HARLEYFORD 

(■farleySvrf Lehwe Enterjxwa Lai, Hwfcyfcrd Estate, ' 
Hcnky Rend, Marlow, Buis SL7 2DX I 
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COUNTRY PROPERTY 


^Hereford House 1 

MAYFAIR 

LONDON 


JUST A I LU ShLONDS 
f ROM LONDON'S 
HVnr 1'ARK 

A WORLD AWAY [ ROM 
OTHLR ADA Ilf MINT? 


MICHAEL 

TIMS 
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GREAT FAMILY HOLIDAY LODGES 

Luxury second homes at Hunlocombe Manor 
on South Devon Cornwall border 
OWN USE - INVESTMENT-CGT ROLLOVER 
RE-INVESTMENT RELIEF 

Huge discounts on end of phase three-bedroom lodges or 
| massive OFF-PLAN SAVINGS on NEW four bedroom lodges. 
All fully furnished and ready for 1997 season. 

FULL MANAGEMENT. INDOOR A OUTDOOR 
SWIMMING POOLS, TENNIS, BARS, 
RESTAURANT, ENTERTIANMENT. 

PRICES £39,950 TO £59,950 
VERNON KNIGHT ASSOCIATES 
TEL 01 626 776988 FAX 01 626 770595 


BRODIES 


More Property 
available 
in Section 1. 


IRISH COUNTRY HOMES Pwwnaf 
naitarodde homo search service 
Tni. 00-3S3-1 -2806991. F* - 990 


SOUTH WEST SCOTLAND 
KIRKCUDBRIGHTSFnRE 
Caslk: Douglas 12 Miles 



AN OUTSTANDING FAMILY HOUSE WITH DELIGHTFUL 

GARDENS AND GROUNDS AND PANORAMIC VIEWS OVER THE 
KEN VALLEY TO THE GALLOWAY HILLS 
Drawing Room. Morning Room, Dining Room, Kilcheo/Faroily Room with 
Aga. 2 Cloakrooms. Laundry. Office. 6 pr inci pal Bedrooms. 

6 wacoodaty Bedrooms. 3 Bathroom*. Oil Fired Healing, Charming rage of 
traditional outbuildings with outline planning consent far renkmU 
uxivcnian. Terraced Garden. Walled Canloi and Seem Gaidcn. 
Extensive grounds including three grass pads, native woodland 
and a private loch with wild brown trout. 

ABOUT 30 ACRES (1L25 HA) IN Al l 


SAVILLS 


WitkNATIONAL PROPERTY CONSULTANTS 



PERTHSHIRE, 2^*8 ha (5,900 acres) 

A driven grouse moor with sbdldns and’ a 

Earm " farmhouse and 2 
conages. 672 acres pasture, 4,791 acres hill and 177 
acres woodland. A. spectacular . driven, hill 


A M UUIfVU * 

Offers over £1,800,000 M M 

& 1 Y 0 IS, Edinburgh: 0131 226 (WfflContect EvriynBdl V: 
Fax; 0131 225 6824 e-mail: evelyn-bdt@saviQs.WLA - 
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Village 

life 

in the 
heart of 
the city 

Cafes> corner shops but no cars 
are the key to modem urban 
living, finds Anne Spackman 


I n the streets or Lon- 
don's emerging central 
neighbourhoods of 
dcrfcenweU. Finsbury 
and Bloomsbury, a 
contemporary version of vil- 
lage life is evolving. People 
shop 1 on the comer. They 
meet in local cafes and bars. 
Many work primarily from 
home. These may be new 
neighbourhoods, but they 
are ones where people get to 
know' their neighbours very 
quickly. 

The bey to this life is the 
absence of the car. Whether 
they are travelling to work 
or to the shops, residents 
measure journey times on 
foot. They pass through all 
the squares and alleyways 
the rest of us miss, as we sit 
impatiently waiting for the 
traffic lights to change or 
counting down the minutes 
until the tube train arrives. 

Anthea Pender and Law- 
rence Mynott have lived In 
Bloomsbury for two years. 
She summed it up like this: 
"Thete is no point in having 
a car here. We walk every- 
where. I can go to the Brit- 
ish Museum for lunch or 
take the dog to Regent's 
Park. This is an area where 
you say hello to people on 
the street 

"There are some wonder- 
iUl little places like Woburn 
Walk, with its bow-fronted 
windows and St George's 
Gardens, where I'm some- 


times the only person there. 
You feel privileged to know 
these areas." 

What is striking about this 
stretch of London compared 
to other, newly colonised 
areas, is that the people who 
buy here live here. There are 
few of the investor landlords 
who dominate the City, the 
South Bank, and Narrow 
Street and the Isle of Dogs in 
the Docklands. 

Though the tenants found 
elsewhere use shops and res- 
taurants like anybody else, 
they are rarely committed to 
an area long-term. They may 
have another place to call 
home - either in the country 
or overseas. Their London 
□at is often a Monday-to- 
Friday base. 

In Clerkenwell and its 
environs, things are differ- 
ent The area attracts a par- 
ticular type of buyer - the 
city lover. They tend to be 
very design conscious. Many 
work in the creative profes- 
sions, particularly the grow- 
ing design and architectural 
practices based In the area. 

They have come to Cler- 
kenwell partly for the con- 
temporary living spaces 
being created in its former 
offices and factories. And the 
mare they come, the more 
developers design homes to 
suit them. 

Roger Black fits the mould 
perfectly. He is a developer 
who is also a buyer in his 
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Quite happy on her balcony: SaOy Chew doesn't mM doing without a garden or a place to park the car 


latest project, a period con- 
version in New North Street 
in Bloomsbury. An architect 
by tr aining , he is using the 
fashionable practice of 
ORMS to create his high- 
spec contemporary style. 

Before beginning work he 
consulted the council ten- 
ants in the neighbouring 
blocks about the external 
design. T am going to live 
here, so they will be my 
neighbours too," he says. 

One factor common to all 
those who move into these 
central areas is that they 
have no children at home. 
Many are young; some are 
divorced; many more have 
grown-up children and are 
moving into town from more 
family-friendly neighbour- 
hoods. 

Andy Brabin, who works 
in the travel industry, is typ- 
ical of the young residents 
moving in to Clerkenwell. 
He Is selling a house in Bat- 


tersea and buying a loft in a 
Sapcote development in 
Leather Lane, a market 
street near the Gray’s Inn 
Road. 

He says: “It's an exciting 
time to be moving into the 
centre of London. I'm a great 
believer in city living. I have 
spent a lot of time in Euro- 
pean cities where people live 
in the middle of town. Bat- 
tersea is only 20 minutes 
out, but I wanted to be at the 
heart of thing s. 

Tn the new flat 1 will be 15 
minutes walk from Covent 
Garden and the Barbican. 
There is a baker’s up the 
road, an Italian deli around 
the corner and there are 
plenty of fruit shops In the 
market. It’s also convenient 
for the airports and Waterloo 
- I travel a lot, so that’s 
important" 

He is buying his loft 
through Hurford Salvi Carr, 
the estate agent which domi- 


nates this market. With its 
modem logo and office, it is 
designed to blend in with the 
local professional style. 

David Salvi says most of 
his buyers are coming from 
areas such as Highgate and 
Islington and south-west 
London. “These are the same 
areas which the sellers are 
moving out to. People who 
bought here a few years ago 
and have done the loft bit 
are now going back to places 
like Richmond when they 
have children.” 

While Clerkenwell is 
mainly for the pre-children 
set. Bloomsbury and Fins- 
bury, with their more tradi- 
tional architecture and gar- 
den squares, are attracting a 
slightly older and very cul- 
tured buyer. Lawrence 
Mynott, who lives in Tavis- 
tock Place, says his local 
video shop must be one of 
the few with more art mov- 
ies than horror blockbusters. 


David Salvi says he has 
several buyers whose main 
worry is how many yards of 
bookshelving they can fit 
into their home. “One pent- 
house buyer had his floors 
strengthened to take his 
book collection.” 

Bloomsbury is also heavily 
populated with students, 
many of them from overseas. 
Where overseas Investors 
haiv bought in Bloomsbury 
- such as in Mecklenburgh 
Square - It is chiefly to 
house their offspring while 
they study in London. 

The absence of homes with 
gardens is why people with 
children are missing from 
most new central residential 
areas. Bloomsbury is rich in 
London squares, but few of 
its old terraces or new con- 
versions have any outside 
space. 

Clerkenwell. as a former 
Industrial neighbourhood 
has neither squares nor gar- 


dens. Do Its residents tire of 
the unremitting urban 
scene? Sally Chew, a maga- 
zine editor, who lives near 
Clerkenwell Green, does not. 
“There are people who like 
their garden and a place to 
park their car. but 1 don't 
miss these things at all," shw 
says. "I'm quite happy sit- 
ting on my balcony." 

Mynott admits he misses 
sitting out in the back gar- 
den. "But you get used to it," 
he adds. "The advantages of 
living here so heavily out- 
weigh the disadvantages." 

Brabin t hinks he may miss 
the green of Battersea, but 
he plans to do something 
about it. “We’ve got the Inns 
of Court quite dose by, but 
we do need some more 
trees," he says, “it’s one of 
the things I want to work on 
with Camden Council. We 
also want to get Chancery 
Lane tube station opened on 
Sundays." 


Sundays are not the 
brightest days In these parts 
of London. While out-of-town 
superstores are flourishing, 
the shops and restaurants in 
this part of town are closed. 
“Weekends are dead," 
admits Chew. 

But not as dead as they 
used to be. Restaurants such 
as Vic Naylor's and The 
Long Room are bustling on 
Friday nights, she says, and 
some are now opening on 
Saturdays too. It cannot be 
too long before a supermar- 
ket opens in Clerkenwell, 
which might be the catalyst 
for further Sunday trading. 
But that could be mixed 
news for the comer shops. 

NEXT WEEK 

■ Canary Wharf: the City's 
serious rival 

■ South-side: new Tube lines, 
new bridges, new attractions 
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WAPPING WAREHOUSE APARTMENTS 

with a difference ... 





Make Commuting to the City a Dream 
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Apartments/town house street scene at 'Canbur y Place ' 

SURREY QUAYS 
‘Canada Water’ Canada Street 




Designer Show Apartments Open 7 days a week 11am- 5pm 


light ool tpotnei oportreatfs, m the ceafre ol W^tpieg 
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SAVTLL.S 

Apartments from £1 65,000 

0171 488 9586 

ParttaKtrwftt large tod fetroces front £235, 000 B 
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Opettmg bears: Moo-Set )0ea-5pn R i» 
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2 bedroom apartments from £135,000 
Sales Office open daily 10.00am - 5.00pm 
Tel: 0171 394 9589 
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SALES u 

Artillery Lane 

Accommodation a 

^ and ti* bathrooms. recepdo 

w.U o! ssatomd ^ bedroom apart*®®. rf , eisure fociliti 

Price from IW.950 to 025,000 Leasehold «00 per week 

Horsdydowu Mansions ^ Great 

Scheduled for vampfcuon in November apam 

.ui 20 STS 

apartments all ««* *“* Accommodation is 

^pccifk'jooe vt rl* Mjlw* tt3nJan " comprises of two d 

| ftfocfi«m£12Sj)00 » £23ftflW Liasetald reception, high spt 

. Butlers Wharf West 2"*"^ . 

in *r. nrMiqaui. dcvdopmcnJ *t® direcl ’***. “ , Providence Tt 

Jotp re«^ c apartme 

-t » ** -ccommodmen S^nt^T* 

IT*: apart mail icuhis. manv of |B two bathrooms large 

ttTJtWa'fSW pw «***• Leasehold " ^ 

~TWr Bridge Office: 0171 407 3669 


LETTINGS 
County Hall, SE1 

Two bedroom apartment in ibis landmark development 
close to Westminster Bodge and Waierioo Station. 
Accommodation comprises oi wo bedrooms, two 
bathrooms, reception, kitchen, parting, porterage and 
use of leisure facilities. 

£400 per week Furnished 

Great Jubilee Wharf, EJ 
Remarkable apartment in this newly converted 
warehouse overlooking the river in Wappmg. 
Accommodation is arranged over wo floors and 
comprises of two double bedrooms, wo bathrooms, 
reception, high specification kitchen, parking and 

nMTCrajK- 

CTWptrweek Untarnished 

Providence Tower, Jacobs Island, SE1 
Impressive apartment m this brand new riverside 
development dose to Tower Bridge. Accommodation 
comprise* of two double bedrooms, reception. IdtdtML 
bm hrooms large private garden mid parking. 

£725 per week Unfurnished 
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KEVGSTOIV-UPOIV-THAMES 
‘Canbury Place’ Skerne Road 
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2 bedroom apartments from £146,000 
3 & 4 bedroom town houses Bran £250.000 

Marketing Suite open daily 10.00am - 5.00pm 
Teh 0181 541 0840 


‘Chichester House’ Galsworthy Road 


1 bedroom apartments from £89,950 
2 bedroom apartments from £ 112,000 
Contact our ‘Canbury Place ' de\ dopment 


ersunmon 
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Fine split level contemporary 
house surrounded by gardens 
and set in J3 acres of excellent 
land. Has frontage to Lough 
Corrib - Ireland's finest wild 
Brown limit fishery. Additional 
Salmon and Sea Trout fisheries, 
hunts, beaches etc., within one 1 
hour. 12 miles Galway city and 
airport 

Auction: June 25th. 

Guide ER£220 - 250.000. 

Details Jackson-Stops & hfcCabe 
51A tfewson Street, DubCn 2. 

Td: 00 353 16771177 
F»e l» 3551 6775156 


John Clegg & C- 


PRIME AGRICULTURAL LAND 
EAST LOTHIAN 

Edinburgh 18 Miles 
412 Aeres/167 Hectares 
FOR SALE IN UP TO 8 LOTS 
A 'gotten' opportunity to acquire manageable 
blocks ot outstanding quality land. 

LOT SEES FROM 12 ACRES T0 116 ACRES 
Predominantly Class 1 arm £ 

For further details contact Angus Crow or don Lambert nl 


2 ki;rl:m<l ^i|ii:ir\, Kumbsirch Mil 2.\> 
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John Cle«i* & M 


BROCKLEHIRST ESTATE 

Dumfries & Galloway 

Dumfries 5 mites Annan 10 miles Glasgow dti miles tDinincc are appnxdmaiel 
42 Acres/ 17 Hectares 

A grand stone built country house 
overlooking beautiful garden* and loch. 

•Three daachcd cottages 
•Stabling • Two lochs with boathouse 
• Planning consent fbr chance of use 
• Woodland with valuable standing timber 
FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR IN 6 LOTS 
Guide Prices; From in £1 90,000 

Contact Jan Lam ten 
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FOR ADDITIONAL PROPER 1A ADVERTISING SEE .SECTION 1 PAGE 19 
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Why St Helena 
feels such an 
unloved island 

Angela WiggLesworth finds a population sad and 
angry at Britain's attitude to nationality 


S t Helena must be 
one of the few 
inhabited islands 
in the world that 
you cannot fly to. 
You have to go by ship 
and the only one making 
regular scheduled calls is the 
6,767 tonnes SMS St Helena, 
the last of the long distance 
mail ships which leaves Car- 
diff four times a year to stop 
at Tenerife, Ascension, St 
Helena and Cape Town. 
Once a year, it visits Tristan 
da Cunha. 

Perhaps the fascination of 
St Helena, apart from the 
fact that Napoleon was 
exiled there in ISIS after the 
Battle of Waterloo until his 
death six years later, is that 
it is so isolated. It lies 1.700 
miles north-west of. and five 
sailing days, from Cape 
Town, 1,000 mites from the 
nearest African mainland. A 
tiny speck in the South 
Atlantic, it is just 10% miles 
by six, with a population of 
5,500. 

It was discovered by the 
Portuguese on May 21 1502 
and named after Emperor 
Constantine's mother. The 
Dutch were briefly there in 
1633, hut in 1659 it was 
colonised by the English 
East India Company and in a 
1673 Charter, Charles n pro- 
claimed it to be a British 
possession, giving the citi- 
zens the right to be part of 
Britain “for evermore 6.000 
Boer War prisoners were 
brought here between 1900 
and 1902. 

More voluntary visitors 
have also come: Edmond 
Halley, the astronomer: 
Bligh of the Bounty and 
Charles Darwin. In 1834 
the island became a 
Crown Colony. Today, it is a 
British Dependent Territory, 
ruled by a governor 
appointed from London and 


an elected councfl- 
The RMS, as the ship is 
affectionately known, is a 
working vessel carrying 
vital cargo as well as provid- 
ing accommodation for 128 

passengers. 

It had a friendly atmo- 
sphere with lectures, keep-fit 
sessions, games, film shows 
and dancing of an evening. It 
also had a captain happy to 
welcome passengers to the 
bridge. Passengers on my 
trip included British, South 
African, French, German 
and Americans looking for 
an unusual holiday or fulfill- 
ing a dream to go to St 
Helena. For the Saints, as St 
Helen! ans are called, on 

I As we drew 
near, we saw 
700ft cliffs 
dropping 
sheer to 
the sea 

board it was a journey to a 
home some had not seen for 
more than 40 years. 

On the day we were to 
arrive, many of us were up 
on deck by 5.30am to get a 
firet glimpse of the Island. 
Was it a cloud on the misty 
grey horizon St Helena, or 
could that Oat-topped slab of 
rock be St Helena? It was 
easy to understand how sail- 
ors in earlier centuries could 
have missed it 
Although little visited 
today, before the Suez Canal 
was built in 1869. hundreds 
of ships a year stopped to 
stock up with fresh water 
and food on their way to and 
from India. As we drew 
nearer, we saw the island’s 
700ft high cliffs dropping 


sheer to the sea and Hfc* a 
thread of cotton, the main 
street of the island's only 
town. Jamestown, snaking 
between the cliffs over 
which a Union flag was fly- 
ing. 

Immigration officers came 
on board, we paid £10 for a 
certificate of entry, our pass- 
ports were stamped, landing 
permits issued, life jackets 
struggled into and soon 
small motor boats were 
speeding across the water to 
ferry us into a harbour too 
small for large ships to 
anchor in. 

Waiting on the quayside 
was Colin Corker with his 
1929. 28 horse-power, open 
omnibus into which 14 of us 
piled for an island tour. We 
drove up through the Cas tl e 
arch, past the prison big 
enough for 12. the police sta- 
tion and government offices, 
up the main street with its 
brightly coloured Georgian 
buildings (slave entrances 
still visible on some houses), 
a few pubs, the only two 
hotels on the island, and 
Ladder Hill with its 699 steps 
leading from the town to the 
Fort above, so high one 
could barely see the top. 

Beyond the stark coastline 
was an interior of soft green 
valleys and roads edged with 
pink hibiscus, jacaranda 
trees, pale blue plumbago 
hedges and tall-stemmed 
sisal Bowers. Lillies grew 
wild in the fields, and hill - 
sides were covered with New 
Zealand flax. It was once 
used to make string -for the 
British Post Office until it 
switched in the 1960s to syn- 
thetic fibre, and St Helena's 
only industry collapsed. Now 
coffee is being grown and 
marketed to Harrods and 
Whittards in the UK. and to 
Japan and Switzerland. 

We stopped at The Briars 



James town cub scouts: loyal to Britain, many Islanders feel let down pb&»vkPowmwWMbox«' 


where Napoleon stayed with 
a friendly family for his first 
six - and happiest - months 
on the island. We saw bis 
tiny red-collared, gold-but- 
toned black waistcoat, white 
plumed hat and sad letters 
protesting about his loes of 
liberty. That building, 
together with Longwood 
House (where he spent the 
rest of his exile) and the 
tomb where he was buried, 
is owned by the French gov- 
ernment. 

The French Consul, Michel 
Martineau, now lives at 
Longwood House and he told 
me the only thing- that was 
really the same as in Napo- 
leon's time, was the smell of 
damp which it was impossi- 
ble to get rid ot In the gar- 
den, I strolled down paths 
dug deep at Napoleon's 
request so his guards would 
not see hhn, and stood for a 
moment in the quiet of his 
tiny empty summer house. 


Just behind a sentry box in a 
flower-filled comer, was an 
18-hole golf course. A few 
miles away was the wood- 
land path to the black rail- 
ings surrounding what was 
once Napoleon’s tomb. His 
body was returned to France 
in 1840. 

Colin stopped his chara- 
banc at the top of Ladder 
Hill, and three of us walked 
down those 699 steps to 
Jamestown far, far below. 
"Ton’ll be stiff the next 
day,” I was warned. I was, 
but it was worth the experi- 
ence. 

At Plantation House, the 
governor’s home, a fete “for 
the poor of the island at 
Christmas’* was in full 
swing. Were we in St Helena 
or an English village? Bun- 
ting fluttered In the breeze; 
in a marquee they were sell- 
ing clothes, books, cakes and 
flowers; there were Morris 
Dancers and side-shows on 


the lawn. Jonathan, the St 
Helena’s tortoise reputed to 
be more than 200 years old, 
was taking thing s quietly in 
a secluded ca raer. 

There is little crime on St 
Helena, and the friendly 
Saints greet you with a smil- 
ing heflo. 

G eorge Benja- 
min, holder of 
the British 
Empire Medal, 
told me over 
tea in his bright yellow and 
blue cottage, how he had 
rediscovered the Ebony 
Flower endemic to the island 
but thought to be extinct, 
and how he was now grow- 
ing the St Helena Olive. 
There are only three in the 
world, and two are in his 
garden. A modest man, with 
a wonderful knowledge of 
plant life. 

After a picnic lunch in the 
shade of the Boer Cemetery. 



Beyond St Helena's stark coastftne are soft green vaHeys 
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we walked down a track 
towards a glittering blue sea 
and the home of Jessica 
March. Dogs barked and out 
came Jessica, straight grey 
hair and lively brown eyes. 
Over sandwiches and pink- 
iced cakes, she told me that 
she bad lived in the tiny cot- 
tage all her life, as had her 
parents before her. She had 
learnt to make lace when 
she was 14, and had given 
some to the Queen. 

Later, I met Pat Musk, the 
first woman sheriff and a 
magistrate, who plays the 
organ for church services. 

No visitor should leave 
without visiting Anne’s 
Place in the public gardens 
and Dot's in the market hall 
to taste the best fish cakes 
and stuffed tuna, as they 
both claimed, and for meet- 
ing the inimitable Anne and 
Dot themselves. 

RMS passengers could 
sleep on the ship or In town. 


X stayed in the blue-walled 
historic Wellington House, a 
small quiet hotel with large 
bedrooms, polished wood 
floors, cool white walls and 
excellent food. It has been 
mn for many years by the 
Yon family and Ivy insisted 
on driving me down to the 
ship when 1 was in. danger of 
miming the last ferry back 
to the boat 

As we sailed to Cape 
Town. I thought of what 
some of the . islanders, 
staunchly loyal to a Britain 
few had seen, had told me. 
There was sadness- and 
anger at how the British , 
government since the 1981 
Nationality Act, - had 
deprived them of the British 
citizenship they had held 
since 1673, and to. a right of 
abode anywhere except the 
Falklands and Ascension 
Island. They are planning to 
fight this on legal grounds. I 
hope they win. • 
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At these prices, 
the weekend can last all week 


When was the last time you went away far a long weekend? 
You've got no excuse now. because our special Weekend 
rates are available every day of the week, 
as long as you stay a Friday or o Saturday 
night. Our Super Breakfast buffet is included 
in the price and up to two children under 
1 8 con stay free in your room, depending 



on available space. Why not make it a break just for 
y ° ur5ehres ond tote in a show, sightseeing and some 

shopping? Call us now, but you'll have to be 
quick, availability ; s limbed, at these special 

prices. For reservations call 0800 37441 1 

or non toftfree from any other country ore 

+353 1706 0264 , 
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Rock of ages, 
cleft for me 

Kevin Pilley joins the French under ground 


. be western Loire 
. and Anjou depart- 
" meats of’ France 
have vineyards, 
castles and 
c h a t eaux , as well as Europe's 

Insert abbey at Fonts vrand 

and muc& other sacred art 
and architecture. But they 
are also famous for having 
some of the biggest hovels in 
the holidaymaking world. 
Being essentially one big 
hole, the Sanmnrois is liters 

ally Europe's . bargain base* 
m>nt holiday destination. 

The region has the highest 
concentration of troglodyte 
homes in France and one of 
the largest networks of 
underground attractions 

anywhere. In the 12th cen- 
tury. nearly everyone lived 

beneath ff mrmd level. 

Furnishings were often 
carved directly intn the rock 
to shape benches, beds and 


shelves. The troglodyte vil- 
..lages of Montsoreau, Tur- 
quant, Souzay and Bam- 
piene are all chiselled out of 
solid limestone. Those 
involved- in building the 
chateau x often tirmrf their 
workplace into their home. 

Some of the caves have 
been converted into bijou 
weekend burrows, troglodyte 
guesthouses - trogoto-gttes - 
and upmarket below-surface 
restaurants. 

One of the best preserved 
villages is at Les Fosse des 
Forges, 4km from Doufr-la- 
Fontaine. Three families 
used to live there with their 
own burled grain sOo, bread 
oven, chapel and even set-in- 
the-wall dock. La Heipini&re 
is another authentic troglo- 
dyte farmstead. 

Nearby is the underground 
zoo at Doue-Mini&res. 
Opened in 1961. and run by 


Louise and Pierre Gay. snow 
leopards, red pandas and 
rare gibbons are among the 
400 animate kept and bred 
successfully in the caves. 
There are few cages. The 
animal s are separated, from 
the public and each other, by 
natural landscaping. 

T he 200 has a very 
high reproduction 
rate and four black' 
vultures are 
released into the wild every 
year. At the zoo they live in 
caves once used by the Ger- 
mans as a rifle range. 

The troglodyte cave net- 
work was used in the 16 th 
century as a refuge by Prot- 
estants hiding from the 
Roman Catholics, and at 
D&nezfrsoas-Doug there is a 
satirical anti-establishment 
cartoon on one of the walls. 
Carved by libertarian sto- 


necutters, it depicts grinning 
faces and writhing bodies 

apd has haan riatad to the 

period because it contains a 
sculpture of a woman in 
shorts. Catherine de Medici 
was apparently a trendset- 
ter, being the first woman to 
wear underwear or shorts 
for riding. 

Soon after the Avignon 
ftmriiy bought their bouse in 
rue Crue Mardret in Donfr-la- 
Fontaine, an apple tree dis- 
appeared down a hole in 
their back garden revealing 
many caves. Including one 
used to build sarcophagi for 
the Freud] nobility between 

Hw rfrth anri ninth centuries 
and u ffftd as a nbnltor far thfr 

Vikings in the ninth. 

The caves are ghau marl 
or fahm, the name of the sea 
which covered the area 12 m 
years ago, and are now open 
to th<» public. French archae- 


Tho rock that doesn't rod: the modem troglodyte 


ologist Michel Cousin exca- 
vated the site and discovered 
that quarrying began in the 
Merovingian era. The sar- 
cophagus block ‘'hand- 
picked” from the rockface 
weighed 700kg. 

More than 35,000 sarcoph- 
agi were ext r a c te d and sent 
by oxcart and boat to vari- 
ous parts of France. A sar- 
cophagus (meaning “flesh 
eating stone” because the 
rock was meant to aid 


decomposition) was reserved 
for noble, wealthy and 
important people. 

The cave complexes have 
been put to more modern 
use, although cave dwellers 
are no longer exempt from 
tax and subterranean prop- 
erty juices are soaring. Pol- 
ish sculptor Jacque Warmin- 
ski bought a cave complex at 
St-Georges-des-Sept-Voies 
and turned it into a sculpted 
art gallery where the style is 


FrnnK Specre rniurec 

modern and the canvas is 
90m years old. 

He hollowed out the rock 
by hand and sold the debris 
for road resurfacing. Richard 
Rak is another artist whose 
house at Manolr de la Cail- 
lere is also an art gallery. 

The rocks were originally 
quarried to build houses. 
But the slateman or per- 
ryeux were replaced by 
mushroom growers. Seventy 
per cent of France's mush- 


rooms arc grown in 800km of 
Loire caves. There are tours 
teaching you about champi- 
gnon dc Paris, pied bleu, shi- 
lake, voivaire and pleurot. 
All this knowledge can be 
washed down at the Acfeer- 
mann wine caves in Saumur. 

The best troglodyte restau- 
rant is in Rou-Marson in 
Louresse-Rocbemenier, 
where the speciality is 
four t’s. cakes to wliich Rabe- 
lais, Anjou's favourite son, 
was reputedly partial. They 
are traditionally served with 
mogettes, beaus, rillettes of 
potted pork and goat’s 
cheese. 

There are also f ounces 
(stuffed bread loaves) and 
galipettes (giant cultivated 
mushrooms cooked over a 

wood fin?). Pom me s tapees, 

or oven dried apples, are 
another troglodyte delicacy 
and an example of France's 
long history of subterranean 

haute cuisine. 

There are many good rea- 
sons to go to the western 
Loire. But most visitors 
merely scratch the surface. 
In spite of first impressions, 
as a place the Saumurois 
region is not too dusty at all. 

■ For further information 
contact the French Tourist 
Office 0S91-244J23. 

■ Rclais el Cites de France 
is on 33 41 23 SI 23. 


Mmun c & 

ATLANTIC ODYSSEY 


A 55 Day Voyage from Argentina to the UK 
Aboard the ‘ Professor Molchanov’ 
from 18th March to 11th May 1998 


A t the end of her Antarctic season the 
Professor bfokhanm will be n? turning 
to Europe on an epic voyage which is 
being made available to passengers. 

Sailing from Ushuaia, the world's 
most southerly located city we will 
navigate die Beagle Channel .to the 
Antarctic Peninsula, landing on some of 
the 5outh Shetland Islands where the 
chinstrap and gen too penguins should . 
lode splendid in their new winter coats. 
Abo bind on the Peninsula at Hope Bay 
and nearby Paulec Island with its large 
Addie penguin colony. 

Our next landfall will . 
be South Georgia and the 
abandoned whaling station 
at Grytviken. South 
Georma is one of ihe - 
world ' s natural wonders - . 

'the Alps in mid-ocean*, 
offering remarkable 
concentrations oT shoreline 
wildlife against a dramatic 
backdrop of glade® and 
snow covered mountains. 

Here also is the Iasi resting 
pbee of the great explorer 
Sha c k fe iqn. - 

Hiding m a northerly 
direcdon wr wiB make for T 

shores of Tpson da Cunha. surely one o£ 
the wcxld!s-JoneUesr islands. Nor the \ 
easiest of i^a n ds to land on, we have . 
allocated three days in the region in 
ordeT^hanwiwi rt'bfHbfe' tb disembark * r 
On pftvious.visis our pass en gers have 
been fascinated by this remote island 
which only sees a handful of visitors 
each year from visiting ships. 

Per mi ssion is befog sought to visit the 
mid-Adantic islands or St Helena and 
Ascension St Helena, like Tristan da 
Cunh a has no airport and ocher dun 
visits from the supply ship RMS St 
Hdenx, hasTirrie contact with the outside ‘ 
wor#/ Colonised in the 17& century by 
the East India Company as an important 
staging post far their vessels, it is perhaps., 
best known as Napoleon's final home. .. ' 
From Asgenson sail to the Cape 



> 


Verde archipelago, Tenerife, Madeira and 
finally our own Channel Islands before 
arriving at Folkestone. This, unique fifty 
five day odyssey of over 10,000 miles 
promises to be one of our most 
adventurous voyages in 1998 and should 
appeal to those wmo enjoy shipboard life 
and days at sea. 

THE PROFESSOR MOLCHANOV 

Built in Finland in 1983 for the former 
Soviet Union's programme of polar and 
oceanographic research, she was 

refurbished in 1994 and 
fully fitted in 1996 for 

expeditionary traveL She 
is a comfortable and well 
equipped vessel 
Accommodating a maxi- 
mum, of 48 passengers, 
the Professor Mokhanoi- ts 
233 feci in length and is 
manned by an oq>eri- 
erioed Russian aew. There 
is the latest sophisticated 
navigation and communi- 
cation equipment on 
board and the vessel has 
the comfort of a passive 

srabilisarioD system,' 

Public areas fodude a 
‘ ^ ’■ lounge, bat library, dinic, 

samrira&ri an open bridge. The hearty 
and exceUcnt meals supervised by 
European staff are served in two £ini 
. looms. ‘There are large open. dfedS 
with only a maximum of 48 passengers, 
the vessel even when full has a peac e ful 
and roomy atmosphere. 

Looking after the day to day 
programme aboard will be the expedition 
staff There will be no formal entertain- 
ment, but the expedition staff will organ- 
ise briefings and calks and the library will 
be equipped with a good selection of 
reading and board/card games. For our 
forays aShiore we will use. the vessel’s 
Zodiac craft allowing us great fleobiJity. 

.The Professor Molchanov is an ideal 
vessel for such a voyage and first under- 
took a similar routing in 1994 which.was 
received well by our passengers. 



THE ITINERARY 
Day 1 Ushuaia. Embark. 

Days 2 & 3 Drake Passage. 

Day 4 Elephant Island. 

Day 5 Hope Bay. 

Days 6-8 At sea. 

Days 9-1 1 South Georgia. 

Days 12-17 Ar sea. 

Days 18-20 Tristan da Cunha. 

Days 21-25 At sea. 

Days 26-27 St Helena. 

Days 28-30 At Sea. 

Days 31 & 32 Ascension Island. 

Days 33-38 At sea. Crossing the Equator 
Days 39-41 Cape Yfcrde Islands. 

Days 42-45 At sea. 

Day 48 Tenerife. 

Day 47 At sea. 

Day 48 M adei r a. 

Days 49-53 At sea. 

Day 54 Guernsey. 

Day 55 Ralkesto n e. Disembark. 

: Chase only prices start from 0993 per 
person sharing a triple berth cabin and £4995 
per person sharing a twin bedded cabin. 

Flights from London via Buenos Aires 
tinduding an overnight stay) to Ushuaia arc 
avalable from £669 per person. 

FOR FURTHER DETAILS 

Please telephone 0171-409 0376 

C7 days a week during office hours). 


MOBLf CfUrDONIfl [JrtlTfD 


1 1 CHARLES STREET. MAYFAIR, LONDON W1X 8 IE 
TaffHONE 0171-409 0376 FACSIMAf 0)71-4090634 
24 HOUR BROCHURE ANSWERFHOC 01 71 -355 1 42a 
Aid 31 00 ABMV321X 


FLIGHTS 



AISO 

from 

3 x ABERDEEN 

£29 

5xGLASGOW 

£29 

6 x EDINBURGH 

£29 

lx INVERNESS 

£29 

2 x NICE 

£49 

2x BARCELONA 

£49 


Al fares wide ta fomi frndoo litoi Aliport 

easyJet 

Cali 01582 700 058 anytime 
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0171 493 0021 


RUSSIA 


StFttsnbiusfr£389SnU * 
Moscow fr£449Snt» 



USA 


NEW ENOLAND FREE Advisory & 
booking service on Country Inns to 
Luxury Ht*. 01 823 821488 lor tree 
samplee1OO1Z7.27DE0canipuMna.Boni 

CYCLING 

IRISH CYCLING SAFARIS - One 
week grided tours as seen on BBC & 
rrVHolt&y programmes. For brochure: 
00353 1 2800749 les^feamaJs 


FLIGHTS 
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OO AMERICANA 

PREMIER CLASS] 


0171 637 4107 



ACAPULCO £1498 
ACC8A 8 899 
ADELAIDE £1500 
AMMAN £ 799 
ANCHORAGE CLB98 
ATHENS £ 388 
ATLANTA £ 998 
AUCKLAND £1600 
BAHRAIN £ 7S9 
HXT-mSTlRE: £ 988 
BANGKO K £ 699 
BED1NG £ 899 
B&tMDDA £1096 
BOMBAY £ 99B 
BOSTON E 799 
BRISBANE £1500 
CALGARY CL 199 
CAIRNS £1400 
CAIRO £ 589 

CALCUTTA £ 799 
CAPETOWN £1198 
DAMASCUS C 899 
DUES SALAAM! S89 
DARWIN Cl 300 
DELHI t 999 

DENVER t 998 
DETROIT t 899 


EUIAUMUB 
LAGOS 
US VEGAS 


LILONGWE 

msan 

prow 

MATED 

MANILA 


£899 mac 

£233 CPCBTO 

£1498 mas 

£9 

£ 899 FHOOBI 
£799 PHTSIftWBt 
Dim PORTLAND 
£399 KXrOFZESBI 
£1100 MBEamBB 
£799 MoreiKHao 
£ 963 BONE ■ 
e *99 snriAZEcrrr 
£ 799 SEATTLE 
£ 999 SE T CHE LL ES 
£1098 ST LOCHS 
£299 SHGAPOHE 

£1499 truer 

£1848 TOBAGO 
£ M0 TODD 
£299 
£999 



A WORLD OF ELECANT RESORTS 

SPAIN 

Spacious rooms and nearby golf ar the 
attractive Marhclla Club. 7 nights from 
j£920. Ask tor our Europe Brochure 

01244 897 777 . 


0500 

£1400 


NmjoQnr 

I EB USA BiMaaQa fans 

I nnd Ecramr lzMad ffipbM Up®rud» MpftoMih to HnS Ckai c 

fcwjpiBBicaurji^^M 

BUSINESS 


0171 637 8485 



BU5D1ESS CLASS 
£899 
£ 899 
£ 899 
£1998 
£1998 


FIRST CLASS * 
£ 998 * 
£1398 * 
£1398 * 
£2798 l 
£3798 ^ 


* NEWTDRE 
f CHICAGO 
i TORONTO 
« LOS ANGELES 

* SAN FRANCISCO 

Z OO AMERI CANA 

4 EXECUTIVE CLESS 


5 I AMERICANA CONCORDE SPECIALS 


0171 636 3055 


7 NICBTT BJUUBJVOOS 
PACatAOElZICUinZNO BOTEUL 


£2408 

£2095 


HT CONCORDE * FIRST • BUSINESS • PBDUEB • ECOttOUT CLASS \ 
\ TO OVER 2QD DESTIK SIIONS AND SAVE UP 7050% ON Ot EBICBiA'S 
FAVOURITE AIHLKES. BOTHS AND CAR RENTXLIII 


0171 636 4152 


i In TAmiM fanfare to MUSA * OUtlDC * IKDCO SrHCRUI * J 

'CHMBKaR * EOBO« * MZCU EAST * BtOCt * OfflEKT * ADSTOOASa 

Aaifricinn VixatkBx fidss yM ■ vteh hut N ■ 
and mA arwod flejbW i ‘ 

can anangt ywr HitekCsr ffin and ] 

ntafru 

Uhnibl 



i ufoU brATOL 


■ PkABtRDSSKi 

**★****★*★*■*■* 

AMP1CANA VACATIONS PLC lUJflhPoofandSl LooM WIN S3F j 

I PREMIUM CLASS CfTTRS: Ol 71 636 3055 

7EAKSAILOrnC*£t»Dreffl(CfTEI!S 0171 637 7653 
Tra p-ptn r na m- 0171 637 6485 
BOSWESSflroFHOTaASSCBTERS! OI71 637 4107 
7MYSD55R5 CTCSQgLtt 0171 436 4846 


SAFARI 


TAILORMADE 

SAFARIS 

■•3i2'.VE LCISiVAMA. .VAttlSU 



LoariOre nmole lodgea. WMdng. 
anoaina ndhg and vehidr satats wrtti 
De wry nest pstte Superb vlUtfe 
AJVBflure »lm camion. Cafi us to craatg 
your deal satan. 

7W: (01604) 28879 Fax; 39673 
0B Psuasun H3 NDimiuaan. Mil 5EX 

AFRISA m. 

EXGfcUSlVE Si 



SELF-DRIVE, Safaris & 
TaQor-made holidays in 
Southern Africa. 

For^ecacularttxnery and 
«W-USfiDg » wiltDifc, call for 
a brochure or for expert stfricc. 

Cederberg Sooihern Africa Travd 

0181 941 1717 

ABTAV7S38 ATOL3748 


Enjoy luxury and accJosioo in small 

I etduave camps and lodges. Earcelkni 
game viewing with wp guides in t^en 
vdiades. boss, oa foot or horseback. 
Light aircraft transfers a special «y. 

Freephone 0800 376 9090 
I TH: 0171 2497585 Fas 61489878564 
1 JOINT VBflUBE TRAVEL VUC ATOL4JI4 


GERMANY 

HOSWM TOURS ABTA vl 998 AfOL 2809 
& A1TO True ip vcta t& s lor Qarma ty/. Al 
«pas af hofcteys T0t 0116271 9922 


GERMANY- Daly low «*i nights and 
hotel accommodation. Al major CC. 
German Travel Centre 0181 429 2900 
ASIA 90685 ATOL2977 LATA 


THAILAND 

Stay- 7 nights at Baan Taling Ngam, a 
luxury* cliffi idc resort on Koh Samui. from 
13(i(). Ask lor our Worldwide Brochure 

01244 897 888 


JAMAICA 

FREE WEEKS and FREE CHILDREN 
at stylish Round Hill. 7 nights from 
Ask tor our Caribbean brochure 

01244 897 999 

cS Prurt j,r kJulf. 0*tt im iraihMr all »eai roraxl 





LUXURY HOLIDAYS AROUND THE WORLD 
V. THt •«LI> VAtACS. CHEVTLR CHI ll*» 


WLLAS WtTM POOLS 


Mgmva e Costa Blanca • Majorca 9 France m Corfu • Florida 




Something 

SpeciaT 


BOOK NOW: 

SAVe^CSHO 


019925008001 


MAY SPECIALS & HALF TERM 

1 w« lr£IB9s<, 2 wki I, £253 p p inc IIIjS car 
Rent only t r o m Cl 83 per villn per r/cok 

Personal Service call: 0 1992 552231 


MAURITIUS 


VIETNAM 


MAURITIUS 

SEYCHELLES 

6 0 6 

Contact the Specialist for 
your tailor made holiday 

TRISTAR TRAVEL 

0161 865 7275 

ABTA 77854 ATOL3M1 


Vietn am Travel 

Specialists 
in 

lailor-made 
Travel 
ihroughoui 
Viernam. 
Cambodia 
and Laos 

Fur nil .vour individual 
requirement* call dl-W 074 456 


VILLAS 


THE BEST VILLAS 

are now and have been lor 26 years 
_ . In the Palmer 3nd Parker blue 
book - al have their own ports 
and daily maid. Some have terms 
courts. Available Algarve, 
Maifcela. Cote D'Azur 
and Caribbean. 

Tel: (01494)812002 


Discover Vietnam. 
Cambodia and Laos. 

These ire nnv ik'Hliuiluns (or 
traveller, seeking a eounlrv hill ot 
eonlmsrs. Junninj; natural Kraur;-. 
hision* and culiurv. 



/x ^ x s can 
i? VExpforer 

^rndl'Blln For CoJmi mm 


Tel: 0148? •832417 '^11 


THE ORIGINAL VILLA COMPANY - 
has axcaiart wlas al over tho Med wUh 
pools, beaches Wholhor rcmanilc 
ho ney moon or family group, rusilc or 
luxurious. CV can book the period 
holiday insomly. Good avaJairlify. Inc 
July/Aug In C-?rfu. Paxos. Spam. 
Ms)orca. Italy. Portugal. Corsica. *rom 
S£00-£4000 per nla per wscL Hqhls 
arranged. Ask lor villa brochure to 
preferred country CV Travel 01 71 585 
0132(34 hrs) ABTA AITOATOL 337 


SCOTLAND 

CHOPTS 4 CASTLES amto or spkndnl 
holiday properties situalcd ihroughoui 
Scodano. Fisrang. Oofi £ SanocasUcs 
Cotour Bradure: Tel: 01471 822 822 



FRANCE 


ITALY 




mm 


Vn.r.T-s 


SALES 

mufr/.i* 

M\NAGEMENTi 


ts 

IXTME^QLJri.MlEBAMLl 


Em Ihr Ivu wheven ul tliv I'bv inflal 
vilLn from ’.June Curia Lj Sr Tropcr 

dihI uiUnd ip PretoxT. nwhaiinr. 
dif Lubcruo. Lonu.1 ifv En^lidi 
r^erLilLc. Iivluy on ifw CAc d'Azur. 
ClillXM* v.i 12 .W ftior lai ,2.W !'3 12 W 111 


HAY/JUNE SHORT BREAK? Beach 
heaven lor couples I7tn C. Palazzo 
Belmonie 2 hrs S o< Amall< Cooci 
Lovely sc apis Pod. cahew' oaidert. 
sandy beach. Smal reswuram s mins 
wait to idySc haitxur vllaao Tr^naril. 
romantic and miy daHsn i> combine 
with a hotel m Rome, Amain or Capn. 
From ££50 per person per week inc 
nights, transfers. Ask lor Italian villa 
brochure. Call CVTravel 0171 5890132 
(24 hrsl ABTAATTOATOL 337 

FARMHOUSE BY THE SEA, Tuscany 
coast, Monie Argenlario, almost an 
island. Marvellous sea views. 3 nuns, 
waft down lo unspofl oeacn H> mins 
north ol Rome. Tet'DIBI 987 9919 
to: 0181 747 8343 

IDYLLIC ITALY Villas, farmhouses, 
casdes, hotels, the complete selection 
Bridgewater’s Toscana, at 61 707 8795 
A8TADQ218 


NEW ZEALAND 


i u\jr\ "Zealand 


For the widest 
range of details on 3 
the liuury lodges, j 

TRAVEL PORTFOLIO ' 


f aBrochere and adrice from 3 

; the New Zealand bespolre J 
experts, cal! 01284 7622554 


CORSICA 


CORSICAN PLACES. We specials in 
Corsica. Lovely Eelecnon □! villas, 
conages and hotels. Very friendly, 
personal swvfeo. AfTO AT0L 2647 Tel; 
0M24 460046 Fan; 01424 460033 
wwmaxsta coift 




Jj IGHTS THIS SUMMER FROM ^2580 CARIBBEAN TRAVEL DESK 01244 897 999 
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TRAVEL 


Back to 
Vietnam 
and its 




memories 

The British correspondent 
Sandy Gall is waylaid by the 
past on his return to Saigon 


T he boy looked 
about 10. al- 
though he turned 
out to be 15. 
Small, slight as 
most Vietnamese are. nice- 
looking and exceptionally 
well-mannered. He proffered 
the usual collection of post- 
cards, and - unusually - a 
couple of books as well. “The 
Quiet American." he said in 
his well-modulated English. 

“Let me see.” I said, sur- 
prised, taking the slim, 
green, plastic-covered vol- 
ume from his little pile. At 
first I could not believe the 
whole of Graham Greene s 
masterpiece could be con- 
tained in that almost wafer- 
thin format. But it was. all 
286 pages of it. although 
some were fainter than oth- 
ers: a pirate photocopy of the 
latest Penguin edition. 

“A dollar,” I said. I bad 
already discovered in the 24 
hours I bad been back in 
Saigon, or Ho Chi Minh City 
to give it its official name, 
that everything costs SI. 

"Two dollars." the boy 
said, politely but firmly. 

We were standing outside 
the Continental, where 
Greene always stayed and 
where Fowler met Pyle, the 
quiet American, for the first 
time. They met of course on 
the terrace, where everyone 
used to gather for a drink in 
the evening: prostitutes, 
pimps, politicians, journal- 
ists, French colonels. Ameri- 
can contractors, Vietcong 
agents arid little girls selling 
necklaces of sweet-smeUing 
jasmine. 

The terrace, alas, is no 
more, pulled down in 1975 by 
the communist authorities 
who presumably thought it 
was too conducive to free 
speech, and thus subver- 
sive. 

“Go on." said Sally, "don't 
be mean. Give him $2.” I 
gave in. just in case the 
great man's ghost was 
watching. His last sale or the 
day completed, the little boy 
walked demurely away 
across the square. 

It was about 10 in the 
evening, and we had just 
spent a pleasant hour in the 
garden of the Continental, 
set in an inner courtyard 
which looked largely 
unchanged, with the old gar- 
den furniture, and the old 
drinks' list. Manhattan. Tom 
Collins. Margarita. Tequila 
Sunrise, White Lady... they 


were all there, faint echoes 
of a more stylish past. 

The past waylaid me 
everywhere I went in Saigon. 
We stayed in the Majestic 
Hotel on the river front 
where I had watched the 
final disintegration of the 
South Vietnamese regime in 
1975. As people desperately- 
scrambled to board the ships 
moored along the quay, t 
saw one family hoisting 
their possessions up over tlie 
side, including an aged 
grandmother who was 
passed from hand to band 
like a paper parcel. 

Now the Majestic is all 
marble and polished brass, 
and a smartly dressed Viet- 
namese girl plays very pass- 
able Scott Joplin on the 
piano at breakfast. 

The street that runs up to 
the Continental from the 
Majestic, once the most 
famous street in Indochina, 
called Rue Catinat by the 
French, then Tu Do by the 
South Vietnamese, and now 
Dong Khoi by tbe Commu- 
nists. used to hum with 
girlie bars selling an insipid 
but costly concoction called 
Saigon tea. "You buy me one 
Saigon tea,” the girls would 
lisp, nestling up against you. 
and trying to work out how- 
many dollars you were good 
for. 

Tbe Liberty, where we 
dined one night, reminded 
me of the girlie bars, 
although there was no 
Saigon tea, only Black Label 
and Napa Valley Red. and 
two mini-skirted chanteuses 
belting out old i960s favour- 
ites. We drank a rather good 
Robert Mondavi Cabernet 
Sauvignon called Stock- 
bridge. and ate delicious 
prawns and crab: the seafood 
in Vietnam is still excellent 

The streets are even more 
frenetic than they used to 
be. swarming with motor- 
bikes and scooters, all see- 
sawing alarmingly from lane 
to lane, and criss-crossing 
apparently at random, while 
tbe drivers and sometimes 
as many as three passengers 
weave their way precari- 
ously between lorries, buses 
and cyclists. 

The cyclists, often school- 
girls. are the most elegant, 
usually ciad in the national 
costume, the tight-fitting 
sheath-like ao da: ipro- 
uounced "ow zai”) which 
makes every Vietnamese girl 
look like a model. Although 



Incense bums in a temple in Ho Chi Minh City, formerly Saigon jam w^araoka- 


banned by the Communists 
from 1975 to 1986. the ao dai 
has made a spectacular 
comeback, and is now the 
official school uniform for 
girls. 

In the Giac Lam Pagoda in 
Cholon. Saigon's huge Chi- 
natown. 1 was reminded that 
60 per cent of all Vietnamese 
are Buddhists, and that Bud- 
dhism will probably exert a 
more lasting influence on 
the Vietnamese than Marx- 
ism. We stood in tbe incense- 
sweet dusk of the temple, lis- 
tening to a venerable bonze 
sounding his prayer gong - 
and recalling that the Bud- 
dhists were mainly responsi- 
ble for bringing about the 
downfall of the dictator. 
President Diem, in 1963. 

Diem and his brother took 
refuge in a catholic church 
in Cholon. and were assassi- 
nated shortly after surren- 
dering to the coup leaders. 
Strange that such a gentle 
religion could precipitate 
such a bloody outcome. 

As we were about to leave 


the pagoda, we heard a soft, 
continuous chattering. 
"What’s that,” Pam asked, 
looking rather alarmed. 
"Birds,” someone said, "in a 
cage, over there." We finally 
spotted them, a score of tiny 
finches crammed in a cage 
that was far too small. As 
our British sense of fair play 
rose up in indignation, a 
Vietnamese hovering dis- 
creetly in the background 
came forward and explained, 
partly in dumb show, that 
the birds were there to be 
released, in propitiation of 
the spirits. "Very soon." he 
smiled consolingly, “birds 
fly away.” We all left feeling 
much happier. 

Dalst. our next stop after 
Saigon, is like an Alpine 
time capsule, cocooned in 
groves of pines, the air 
bright and fragrant. To the 
eye. it has changed little 
since the days or the Freuch, 
and the summer palace of 
Bao Dai. the last Vietnamese 
Emperor, still a live and liv- 
ing in Paris, has been pre- 


served as a museum. An art 
deco curiosity, it looks as if 
the French had skimped on 
the budget, permitting only 
basic furniture and fittings. 
But I did like the big balcony 
outside Bao Dai’s bedroom, 
which the Emperor used, as 
the guide put it. for “moon- 
watching and breeze-get- 
ting”. 

Bao Dai liked shooting 
tigers too. and did his best to 
exterminate the species, still 
plentiful in the 1940s and 
1950s. but now found only in 
Vietnam's biggest wildlife 
reserve, the Yok Don Nat- 
ional Park, north-west of 
Dalat on the Cambodian bor- 
der. 

But it was the old Imperial 
capital of Hue which held 
the most poignant memories 
for me. Built on the Perfume 
River, so-called because of 
the scent of tbe blossoms 
drifting on its placid waters. 
Hue was for 150 years the 
home of the Vietnamese 
emperors. In 1968, during the 
Tet Offensive, the Citadel 


was occupied by the North 
Vietnamese army, until the 
Americans sent in the 
Marines. 

There was heavy fighting, 
and much destruction. 
Miraculously, the Thai Hoa, 
Palace of Supreme Harmony, 
was spared. I remember vis- 
iting it only a few hours 
after the Marines had recap- 
tured the Citadel and hoisted 
the Stars and Stripes. 
Although the ground was lit- 
tered with the debris of war. 
the palace was still intact. 

Now It has been returned 
to its former glory. Of the 80 
iron wood columns which 
supported the roof of the 
Throne Room, only two had 
to be replaced. Seventy-eight 
of the original columns have 
been restored and repainted 
with 13 coats of red and gold 
lacquer, which took six 
months to dry- Twenty-nine 
years later, with the memo- 
ries of that battle no more 
than a faint echo, the Palace 
of Supreme Harmony has 
recovered its ancient calm. 


Forget the 
cucumber 
sandwiches 

Giles MacDonogh explores 
Edinburgh's old port of Leith 


I f afternoon tea at the 
Balmoral is anything to 
go by. Edinburgh’s five- 
star hotels are not up to 
much. A stale cucumber 
sandwich factually some sort 
of blend of cucumber and 
cream cheese) costs £6 and 
the service was of the “rue 
the day” school. 1 have not 
been into the Caledonian, 
but the outside would seem 
to define the Scots adjective 
“dour”. Scotland's capital 
could be better served. 

The Edinburgh Residence 
is a possible alternative. U 
consists of two - shortly to 
be. three - tall Victorian 
houses on the edges of the 
Georgian New Town, which 
have been tastefully 
renovated and turned into 
large rooms and suites. 

Interested parties buy a 
20-year time share which 
allows them a basic week a 
year which may be parcelled 
up into different two- to 
three-day periods. 

Owners may then buy 
supplementary days when 
they are available. The 
festival and Hogmanay week 
are not included in the 
scheme and must be 
purchased separately. 

Apart from cultural bodies 
with an Interest in. the 
festival, tbe Residence would 
certainly suit companies 
needing regular 
accommodation in 


Leith used to be tbe centre 
of Edinburgh’s wine and 
whisky trade. Macdonald 
and Muir, the owners of 
Glenmorangie and Arbeg 
distilleries, have recently 
deserted the port According 
to the bluff Sandy Irvine 
Robertson, be is the last 
wine merchant left in the 
port and one of only seven 
independents in Scotland. He 
still does good business with 
his “Leith Claret" and other 
blends celebrating the “Auld 
Alliance” and the bibulous 
Highland clans. 

One vibrant member of the 
drinks trade in Leith is the 
Scotch Malt Whisky Society, 
which Inhabits a wing of a 
large 18th century 
warehouse which was once 
cboc-a-bloc with wine. 
Members pay £50 and receive 
their first bottle of 
cask-strength malt New 
malts come on stream all 
year and you have the right 
to use the members' room: a 
vast but warm hall open at 

Loch Sween 
oysters and a 
brown trout 
made a more 
than adequate 
lunch 


Edinburgh- Besides discreet, 
quiet and comfortable 
rooms, there is 24-hour room 
service which brings you 
anything from a sandwich 
(fresh, and a third the price 
of the Balmoral; to a 
three-course meaL 

What convinces me far 
less is the idea that 
"non-corporate" customers 
will want to spend £6,000 to 
£11.000 forthe 20-year 

occupancy, but people 
certainly come to Edinburgh 
- the second most popular 
shui t break: destination in " 
the British Isles - and the 
city is ravishingly beautiful, 
both in the Old Town, and 
the New. 

I used my weekend to take 
a closer look at Leith, 
Edinburgh’ s old port, which 
I was told was being 
redeveloped to become a 
lively new quartier on the 
model of Cape Town. Oslo or 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The 
first in, it seems, has been 
tbe Scottish Office, which 
occupies a spanking new 
building on the quays. Other 
companies are to follow. 

It is a two-way process, 
however: much of traditional 
Leith life is moving out. 
There was still a jolly 
atmosphere in the Port o’ 
Leith pub. with a tall, 
possibly Polish, man dancing 
rock 'n' roll with the women 
at the bar. ladies of tbe night 
still prowl the streets 
looking for the odd sailor; 
syringes still litter the 
streets. This is the" seamy 
side of Leith - indeed, any 
port you care to name. 


lunchtime and three 
evenings a week for snacks, 
malt, beer or wine. 

Downstairs, the Vintners' 
Rooms is reckoned to be' 
Leith’s best restaurant . I had 
a good pigeoD terrine and 
fine burgundy from a good, 
well-priced list but much of 
the meal disappointed. 

Down by the new Scottish 
Office is Skippers, a 
family-run fish restaurant 
“animated" by Allan 
Corbett brother of Ronnie. 
Skippers had rather more " 
atmosphere than the 
Vintners' Rooms, and a good 
plate of Loch Sween oysters 
and a brown trout made for 
a more than adequate lunch. 

Denzlens 121 is in the old 
Pattison building, the 
company which went bust in 
1898 to the tune of half a 
million and crushed the first 
great whisky boom in its 
wake. The restaurant is 
charmingly old fashioned. 
The Denzlers are of Swiss 
descent and there are lots of 
doughty Swiss dishes on the 
menu, and a few wines too. 
Moreover, the service has 
the warmth of a bygone age. 

■ The Edinburgh Residence, 
tel 0131-226 3380. 

■ Irvine Robertson Wines, 
0131-553 3521. 

■ The Scotch Malt Whisky 
Society. 0131-555 22661 

■ The Vintners’ Rooms, 

0131-554 8423 (£40 including 
wine). ■ 

■ Skippers. 0131-554 1018 
(£25 including wine). - 

* Denzlers 121, 0131-554 3268 
(£30 including wine). 


Spires and Spirits / Adrian Gardiner 

The ‘terrible siren’ of Tewkesbury 


A t £458 it was a bar- 
gain. That was the 
sum demanded by 
Henry VIII for 
Tewkesbury Abbey; the val- 
uation of the steeple, bells 
and clock. Tbe townspeople 
scraped it together, thus 
preserving one of England's 
most beautiful buildings. 

Tewkesbury, in Glou- 
cestershire, is one of the 
country's best -preserved 
towns, it was built on rising 
ground between the rivers 
Severn and Avon, and the 
surrounding flood plain has 
precluded expansion or “pro- 
miscuous ribbon develop- 
ment". to use planning jar- 
gon. 

Tewkesbury's buildings 
come in two distinct period 
styles: half-timbered medi- 
eval. and the later Georgian 
brick. Some 350 are listed. 
Two coaching inns deserve 
special mention. The Royal 
Hop Pole opened for busi- 


ness in tbe 15th century. Tbe 
interior is delightful: hardly 
a straight line or right angle 
in right and on upper floors, 
staircases lean drunken Jy 
away from the perpendicu- 
lar. 

A plaque on the outside 
records the visit of Mr Pick- 
wick and friends (most likely 
Dickens stayed there) - and 
after a session on “Bottled 
Ale with some more Madeira 
and some Port besides... Mr 
Pickwick and Mr Ben Alien 
fell fast asleep for thirty 
miles while Bob and Mr 
Weller sang duets in the 
dickey.” The 17th century 
Bell Hotel also has literary 
associations. In John Hali- 


fax. Gentleman by Mrs 
Craik. it appears as the 
house of tanner Abel 
Fletcher. 

But the abbey, consecrated 
in 1121. is Tewkesbury's cen- 
trepiece. It holds a host of 
treasures. The 14 Norman 
columns in the nave are the 
tallest in England. Tbe Mil- 
ton organ - one of three - is 
among the oldest in the 
world. (The poet, who was 
Latin secretary to Oliver 
Cromwell, practised on it at 
Hampton Court Palace.) Tbe 
wooden stalls with carved 
misericords are rarities. 

Above the choir seven 
stained glass windows datc- 
from 1340. They depict the 


powerful Norman families 
who founded the abbey: Sir 
Edward Despenser. stan- 
dard-bearer to tbe Black 
Prince and ancestor of Prin- 
cess Diana; Hugh. Baron 
Despenser and his wife Eliz- 
abeth: Sir Guy de Bnen. a 
standard-bearer at the battle 
of Crecy and Admiral of the 
English Fleet, and others. 
They occupy ornate tombs, 
but it is a simple modem 
plaque which draws our 
attention - that of Victoria 
Woodhull Martin. 

A household name in 
America, she is scarcely 
known in Britain. She was 
born m Ohio in 1S3S. By 1869 
she had become a banker 


and broker on Wall Street - 
an unusual career for a 
woman - and two years 
later had embarked on a life- 
long campaign for women's 
suffrage. 

Woodhull Martin was the 
first woman to stand for 
president, on a ticket of 
legalised abortion, legalised 
prostitution, birth control, 
free love and vegetarianism. 
These wen? brave campaigns 
for tbe times. 

Her enemies - and she had 
many - dubbed her “The 
Terrible Siren", "Mrs Satan” 
and “The Petticoat Politi- 
cian”. While on a lecture 
tour of English cities, she 
met and subsequently mar- 


ried John Biddulpb Martin, a 
London merchant banker, 
and on his death in 1898 she 
inherited the family's Glou- 
cestershire estates around 
the village of Bredon's Nor- 
ton. 

Even in her 60s and 70s 
she seems to have had inde- 
fatigable energy. She 
adapted quickly to life as 
lady of the manor. She 
improved roads and houses 
around the village, built a 
school, and started a society 
to promote Anglo-American 
friendship. 

She was among the first 
women in Britain to own a 
car and loved speeding, 
threatening to sack her 


chauffeur if he drove too 
slowly. 

I had to see the house 
where she entertained the 
Priuce of Wales. Arthur Bal- 
four. the prime minister, and 
the Lord Mayor of London. 
Bredon's Norton is a few 
miles from Tewkesbury on 
the western escarpment of 
Bred on Hill, and the manor 
house sits at the top of the 
village, with a panorama 
over the Vale of Severn. 

“She became rather eccen- 
tric in her old age.” Richard 
St Aubrey Davies, the pres- 
ent owner, told me (his aunt 
saved the house. from demo- 
lition in 1953). 

“She used to stand at one 


end of the hall and shout to 
guests at the other, rather 
than risk cat ching disease.” 

It is a peaceful place for 
the last years of a great 
social campaigner, a woman 
who fought bigotry and prej- 
udice all her days, and who 
wrote: “All this talk of wom- 
en’s rights is moonshine. 
Women have every right." 

■ Tetakesbury tourist infor- 
mation is on 01684-295027. 

■ Royal Hop Pole .Hotel: 
01684-293236. fax 01684- 
296680 

■ The Manor House at Bre- 
dan s Norton is an upmarket 
B&B. with a s wim mi n g pool 
and Jacuzzi. It also caters for 
the corporate hospitality sec- 
tor and offers archery, day- 
pigeon shooting etc. •' Tel: 
01684-772247. 

■ The best biography of Vic- 
toria Woodhull is The 
Woman Who Ran For Presi- 
dent by hois Beacky. Under- 
hill ( 1995). 



The road to Wembley- Eased on technology mere often found in military aircraft, 
Er/i¥V s in-oar satellite navigation system can locate your vehicle to within 10 metres. 
That established. It reduces journey times aneffuel consumption by planning the 


shortest route. Whatever your goal. 

Available 33 an option on BMW 5 and 7 Series (ram RW355 (r-cpk Forfeit! details of network 
coverage contact your local dealer. BMW Infor ma tio n. 0800 325600: http-y/wwi-Lfamvico. uk 
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Simon Targett looks at courses in Arabic for receptionists and Manx for beginners 


T hese days, it is 
easy to find 
“teach yourself" 
guide books and 
cassettes to the 
world’s' most exotic lan- 
guages - Mandarin, Swahili 
even colloquial Serbo-Croat 
It is easy to find class- 
based courses, too - not 
merely traditional tutorials 
but tailor-made teaching for 
every conceivable purpose. 

Fancy Arabic? There is 
“Holiday Arabic" (Havering 
Further. Education College), 
■"Arabic for receptionists” 


(Westminster Adult College) 
and “Arabic for business” 
(Arab-Britteh Chamber of 
Commerce). 

By contrast, it is much 
more difficult to find guides 
and courses to the UK's own 
collection of exotic lan- 
guages and dialects. But a 
renewed interest in local 
identity together with a 
revival of regional econo- 
mies - exemplified by plans 
for a Scottish parliament, a 
Welsh assembly, and even 
regional assemblies in 
England - mean that - th?T>gs 


are changing fast 

There are around 60,000 
speakers of Scottish Gaelic, 
and Peadar Morgan, director 
of Comann an Luchd-Ionnsa- 
chaidh, the Gaelic learners’ 
group, says that this figure 
is rising. 

One reason is that .Gaelic 
TV, taking the native lan- 
guage into the living room of 
every Scot for the first time 
since the middle ages, is 
encouraging English -speak- 
ers across Scotland to listen, 
rather than just read the 
subtitles. 



Another reason is that 
“Munro bagging” - the art 
of climbing Gaelic-named 
mountains . higher than 
3,000ft, which was popular- 
ised by the late Labour party 
leader John Smith in the 
early 1990s - has become 
such a fashionable pursuit 
that hill walkers are clam- 
ouring to find out the mean- 
ing of SUCh nflmPB as T.in . 

thach (the grey one) and 
Cam Mairg (hill of sorrow). 

The knock-on effect has 
■ been the mushrooming of 
Scottish Gaelic courses. For 
serious beginners, there are 
“Immersion" courses (Clyde- 
bank College) and an 18- 
week television course (cur- 
rently being screened at 4am 
on BBC). For casual begin- 
ners, there are residential 
summer courses an the Isle 
of Skye and Sutherland. 

The Irish language, 
another Gaelic tongue (bat 
pronounced slightly differ- 
ently), is also enjoying a 
revival, not least for eco- 
nomic reasons. 

According to Donal O Re- 
gain, director of the Dublin- 
based European Bureau far 
Lesser Used Languages, 
some continental European 
companies trading in the 
Gaettacht, Irish-speaking 
localities, are sending their 
employees on business -ori- 
ented Irish courses. 

University College Galway 
runs a four-week course in 
July and August targeted at 
the beginner or Intermediate 
level and costing I£590 plus 
I£17 a day foil board in pri- 
vate houses. 

Weekend and weekly 
courses, ranging from I£45 to 
I£110 and leading to a 
diploma recognised by the 
department of education, are 
run by Oideas Gael in Done- 
gal. 

Elsewhere, there are 
beginners' courses run by 
Wandsworth Adult College 
and Croydon Continuing 
Education and Training Ser- 
vice. 

Welsh, the most widely 
spoken of the British minor- 


ity languages - around 
500,000 claim some fluency - 
offers an even greater choice 
of courses, and with the 
Welsh Language Board pre- 
paring a strategy paper to 
promote Welsh for adult 
learners, this Is set to 
become wider stOL 

There is, for Instance, a 
weekend residential coarse 
in July, run at the Gregynog 
Language Centre in New- 
town, costing £139, pitched 
at all levels and “with a 
stress on speaking”. 

Alternatively, there is a 
summer-long “intensive 
Welsh” course, run by the 
University of Wales in Car- 
diff, costing £975 and leading 
to a diploma. 

Outside the principality, 
there are weekly evening 
classes offered by the Lon- 
don-Welsh Centre. 

The other surviving Celtic 
language in Britain is Manx, 
a language which began life 
as an offehoot of Old Irish in 
the fifth century and which 
is unique to the tiny isle of 
Man. The last native speaker 
died in the early 1970s, but 
the language is still spoken 
by a few hundred people, 
and It is enjoying something 
of a revival. 

This September, the first 
GCSE-equivalent course will 
be available. If this sounds 
too much like bard work, the 
Mhtiy Gaelic Society is win- 
ning s umm er courses for 
“committed beginners”. A 
five-day course in August, 
held at the Manx Museum in 
Douglas, costs just £15, not 
including accommodation. 

Manx, like Welsh and the 
Irish and Scots versions of 
Gaelic, are living languages 
- just about But Cornish, 
the fifth British Isles-based 
Celtic language, died out 200 
years ago. Yet enthusiasts, 
driven perhaps by a fierce 
local pride, can still learn 
Cornish because it has, like 
Hebrew, been reborn. 

Words for 20th century 
inventions have been con- 
cocted - “television" is “peli- 
wolok" - English/Cornish 


dictionaries have been pub- 
lished, and the courses are 
surprisingly widespread. 

In Cornwall, there are 
afternoon and evening clas- 
ses run by the Cornish Lan- 
guage Advisory Service and 
the Cornish Language Coun- 
cil. Outside the county, there 
is a Cornish Language Board 
correspondence course, run 
from Sutton Coldfield in the 
West Midlands and costing 
£17.50 per grade, and two 
eight-week courses run by 
The City Lit institution in 
London. 

It was the English lan- 
guage which, by holding the 


key to economic prosperity, 
ensured the demise of Cor- 
nish. Yet, paradoxically, it 
too is under threat in its 
own back yard - at least in 
all its ancient variety. 

That is why many people, 
keen to preserve a local iden- 
tity. are turning up to lec- 
tures run by such groups as 
the Yorkshire Dialect Soci- 
ety, which this year cele- 
brates its 100th anniversary. 

If the British Isles lan- 
guages do not sound quite 
exotic enough, then there 
are courses in continental 
Europe’s minority lan- 
guages. targeted at foreign- 


ers, which have multiplied 
with the rising tide of sepa- 
ratism and subsidiarity. 

The Fryske Akademy, 
based in the Netherlands, 
holds a list of courses in 14 
minority languages. Includ- 
ing Aragonese, Basque, and 
Rhaeto-Romansch. 

Enrol on a summer resi- 
dential course at the Inst- 
itute da Lingua Galega in 
the Spanish town of Sant- 
iago de Compostela, and you 
could help stop Galician 
from being one of the 
world's 3,000 languages 
expected to disappear by the 
end of the next century. 


LANGUAGE LEARNING 


fastitntd’Etudes Francaises 
pour Etudiants Etrangers 
Universite Aix - Marseille 111 

Study French in the South .of France 
three 4- week intensive sessions 

(June, July, September) 

Regular semester (1 3. weeks) 
or yearly courses also available. 

All levels 

Please contact: 

The Director LE.F.EJE. 

23 rue Gaston de Saporta 
13625 Aix en Provence 
Cedex 01, France 

Tel: 00334 4221 7090 Fax: 00334 4223 0264 



AIGLON COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 

Our well-established Summer 
courses will take place on the 
following dates this yean 
10tfi-31st July & 3rd - 24th August 

Intensive English and French courses together with sports, 
activities, expecBUons, hiking, camping and Swiss culture for 
students of all nationalities In the French-speaking Swiss 
Alps. 

Full details are available from: 

Miss Juniper Rekl,AJgJon College, 

1 885 Chesleres - Villars 
Tel: +41/24/4952721 or 
Fax: +41/24/4952811 or 
Infodaiglon.ch 
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3K Sets College London 

RECOGNISED ffY THE BETTER COUNCIL AXELS BSE 1975 

I Intensive English causes for foreigners 
I Qualified u ni vena ty graduate teachers 

> Accommodation/ excurscrnsarranged 

► Situated in die heart of London, near die Royal Opera House 
t A quarter century of teaching EngEah to the world. 

I 25,000 students hare successfully studied at Sets CoDege 
M LONC ACRE, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON WC2E 9JH 
FAX: 01 71 3795753 TEL: 0171 2402581 
■+. g BtMe«ri&xo.nk Website wnwwaebjxmk 
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Ch*llesi&E 


The 

Language 

Specialists 


2-4 wks Summer courses 

Cflec-D'Azor - Paris - Bordeaux 

Sorbonne University-Pans 

Nantes. Poitiers & Toulouse 
Academic Year, Semester, Summer 

‘A’ Level revision & 
Under 18’s programmes 
Bctgmt; - Biarritz - Beriin 

Td: 01273 220361 


languagestldies m 
WHSRNATIONAL B 

Executive Language Lear nin g 

- Owaca B» ov<t ?5 fcwojn 

- c«p«»teM+»a>pBy naming 


fadWdadft jrosprtW'** 

Dt^cc Mwtorf native ram 
Specu&ti inooaunuaicaooo AiBs 


MihdfMM street. 
I^ndta WC! E 7AI 

W7t tis»ps*: 0171447 fiSOI 
» aM»M.wiB-qLnet 


EN FAMILLE 
OVERSEAS 

Language Courees in France 


friendly families- Any ww, 
any age. Also hotnestoys 
widi MMO-one tuition: 

Pam. C8tc d'Azur etc. 

En Famine Overseas, FT. 
Pie Old Stables. Arundel 
BN1S SBG TeLflI903 883266 




| LEARN 1 

(THE LANGUAGE 
ON LOCATION • 

in France, Germany, Italy, j 
Portugal, Ecuador & Spain. 1 
AD ages, all levels, all year. B 
Call 0181 686 2363 1 

Fax: 0181 681 8859 1 

Euro Academy (FT) 1 
77a George Street, J 

Croydon CR0 ILD I 

ABTA V2626 ATOL3363 [ 


LANGUAGE COURSES 
ABROAD & ENGLISH 
COURSES IN BRITAIN 

FRANCE, GERMANY, 

SPAIN, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, 
ECUADOR, MEXICO 

AND JAPAN. 

Brochure Cenbridge Advboiy Service. 
Reacny Lax, FOngsrai. 
Cambridge CB3 7NL 

Tat 01233 264 089 

Fax: 01223 264 188 


6 DAY INTENSIVE FRENCH 
IMMERSION COURSES 

In a picturesque 
tied de Loire village 

Incflvtdual accommodaiJon 
with French families 

IMMERSION FRANCE 
Elmhurst 

Arundel Road. Angmerlng. 

West Sussex BN1E4JR 

Tel: 01903 776230 j 



* SUMMER HOLIDAY COURSES 

-aliases 

* ALL YEAR ROUND 

- adutt Intensive courses 

GALA Regional Office, 
woodcore Hs; 8 Leigh Lane 
Famham, Surrey GU9 8HP 
Tel/Fax 01252-715319 




FT Education | 


You really can be confident in 
FRENCH, SPANISH 
GERMAN or ITALIAN 


in 3'/2 weeks. 


Yba get a much wanner response when yon 
travel and command more respect in besmess, 
if yon speak another language, it also helps 
greatly with school progress. 

But many people are put off learning a language 
because they fear it takes too long, will be too 
difficult or bluntly, will be boring. 

Why? Because traditional methods have often 
put too much emphasis on pure reading and 
writing. The common complaint is "I can read a 
bit of French - but I cant speak it’ 

Accelerated Learning is a very different method, 
based on Nobel Prize winning research. You 
learn the way you learned English - through a 
unique combination of seeing, hearing and 
doing. 


ALL THE WAYS TO LEARN 


Physical Learning. By imitating the actions on 
a unique video and repeating the phrases you 
see on super titles, you learn key vocabulary 
quickly and easily. Watching and imitating is how 
you started to speak as a child. 

Aaditory Learning. You listen to a series of 
realistic and intriguing radio plays on 12 
cassettes. You became absorbed in the story 
and motivated to hear whafs next The plays 
cover all the important situations you'll meet and 
you absorb vocabulary easily in a natural way. 

There are parts you can practise in the car and 
even a part where the story is repeated to music, 
a technique that Involves the left brain (words & 
logic) and the right brain (music and creativity). 
The words become as easy to remember as a 
song. 

a. in 



THE METHOD WORKS 


Total InvolveraenL There are dozens of games 
and activities to get you using your new 
language In natural and enjoyable ways. One, the 
Name Game, unlocks the meaning of thousands 
of words from the very first day. 

ITS the unique multi-media combination that 
engages your whole brain and gets you 
speaking confidently in such a short time. And 
fluent communication gives you a wonderful 
sense of achievement 


PROVE IT TO YOURSELF 


Education News says, ‘It's radically different - 
there are so many features about it that 
recommend it to the learner.' The Bankers 
Insttbrtc of Hew Zealand s?ys, ‘Accelerated 
Learning is the new competitive weapon.' 

Hensa says, "Ift revolutionary. 1 The Daily Hail 
reported that "CMdreti using Accelerated Learning 
are raring ahead." "The results are spectacular.” 

BBC and ITV news recemty reported on a school 
where ten times more students using Accelerated 
Learning Courses got top marks compared with 
those using conventional courses. 

Australian TV news reported "Astonishing 
fluency." "They did two years work m three 
months.” 

Ktutods of companies for whom proficiency is 
vital use Accelerated Learning lor language and 
general training - such as Air UK, Boeing, Boots, 
Esso, IBM, Kodak. ICI. Rover, Glaxo, Sony. Tesco. 
Nestle, Lloyds Bank etc. 






We invite you to order with 
\this reassurance. We will not 
/process your cheque or credit 
card for at least 15 days after 
we dispatch your course. H you 
are not completely satisfied that this is the 
fastest ami most enjoyable" way to learn a 
language, simply return the programme and you 
will have paid nothing. Thales how sure we are. 


Monday in the Business Education section 
of the Financial Times. 

For more information on this or any of the 
education features listed below, please contact 
WHI Piper, Financial Times, 

One Southwark Bridge, London 5E1 9HL 
Tel: 0171 873 4418 Fax: 0171 873 3098 


language has the English text Immediately 
alongside. It helps you absorb the words 
naturally and easily. Then key phrases are vividly 
and memorably illustrated through ‘Memory 
Maps'. When you recall the images, you recall 
the words. 


STtajY LANGUAGES IN EUROPE 


itaMT.a <*«* - BKlWfiS* 
INCRANADA 


Hat 

nm p-fr' — - hfBlgw 

'WSBaticMSfiS 1 


(French 

j m France 

August 16 and August 30: 

Education Courses Reviews, 

August 23: the FT Top 500 

icB— ani lamffiBBB 

Independent Schools feature, 

October 4: the FT Top 1000 Schools feature. 


| Financial Times ] 
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TRIPLE 

BONUS 


•Tlv Secrets of Leamina 

SK"®’ 


torn dock Mtfi win 
line are settings. 


FLUENCY COMES QUICKLY 


Can you really speak well in 3v : weeks? Yes, 
the record so far was 31 hours of study to pass 
the Institute of Linguists Preliminary Certificate. 
Think what you could achieve in a month! 

Order today on FREEPHONE (0800) 50 20 20 
(24 hours) or use tha coupon below. 

[French' □ German cT 
Spanish* n Italian □ 

l fflkxz my preferred method tf payment (which all be 
processed only after l Made to hop my nurse) 

G One fil paymeiM of £99 (phs £550 Parcel force Oefivgyh 
Totaf£l04300fl G depose SO fotmen by 
3 consECtifris monWy of £24 each fTotai Cl 1050] 

Cram Cards Only 

1 enclose my cheque lorC — - ordebltmy 

Visa/Access cart Expiry date.....)....... | 

CARD NO:' 


The accelerated learning method 
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Mr/Mis/Ms. 
Address 


Signature 

SEND TO: ACCELERATED LEARNING SY5TEMS. 
FREEPOST, AYLESBURY XliCKS. HR22 Jflfl , 
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FOOD AND DRINK 


Learning to speak risotto 


b-.w 


Nicholas Lander listens to American chef Mark Miller on the dialects of food 


M 


ark Miller 
admitted at 
the begin- 
ning of our 
lunch that 


he did not start work intend- 
ing to become a diet and he 
hoped not to end his career 
as one. 

A disingenuous statement 
from a man wbose restau- 
rants nourish across Amer- 
ica. generate an annnai reve- 
nue of $25m (£L5.40m) and 
employ more than 500 
people. Miller has also writ- 
ten six cookbooks with 
another three to be pub- 
lished next year. Yet, his 
commitment to food is total 
- and original. By the end of 
our meal he had convinced 
me to rethink how I cook, 
taste and even evaluate a 
restaurant 

Miller looks at food and 
cooking from an anthropo- 
logical ■ background, after 
seven years studying the 
subject at Berkeley. Calif- 
ornia. His amateur cooking 
skills led him to begin a 
monthly food letter and he 
went on to cook alongside 
US food guru Alice Waters at 
Chez Panisse before opening 
his first restaurant in Berke- 
ley in 1979. 

Miller says: “Food repre- 
sents a cultural ethos and 
each culture has its own 
syntax of flavours. You have 
to understand these before 
you can cook the indigenous 
dishes. 

Tor example, Italian cook- 
ing uses the high notes of 
garlic while Mexican dishes 
require that the garlic is 
cooked far more thoroughly, 
that it is more moulded and 
does not swamp the oregano 
or cumin. 

“A chef has to learn to 
control these flavours the 
way a musician controls the 
notes of bis instrument and 
this technique, this know- 
ledge comes from under- 
standing where the dishes 
come from." 

Miller's inquisitiveness 
took him to Mexico and 
south-west America from 
where he returned to open 
Coyote Caf6s in Santa Fe. 
New Mexico and Austin, 
Texas as well as the restau- 
rants Red Sage, in Washing- 
ton DC. and Paradis, in the 
MGM Grand, Las Vegas. Ini- 
tial excursions into Asia 
have resulted in two 
branches of Baku, also in 
Washington DC. which offer 
the distinctive street foods of 
Japan. China, Thailand and 
Korea. His next restaurant, 
an Aslan bistro with all the 



Mark Miller; 'Sadly, there is an acute narrowing of the American palate 1 


Katharine Lambert 


furniture and fixtures assem- 
bled in the Far East, will 
open on a corner of Ghira- 
delli Square, San Francisco, 
early next year. He is even 
calling in feng shin experts 
to look at the site. 

Miller's academic back- 
ground. his 18 years at the 
stoves and bis enthusiasm 
for travel, have left him with 
a concerned perspective an 
how most Americans eat and 
the implications for the 
American diet of the future. 

He says: “There is no ques- 
tion that today there are 
more great chefs in America 
cooking with better produce 
than ever before. For the 
inquisitive diner who wants 
to have his or her palate 
challenged this is a golden 
age. But most Americans do 
not 

“Sadly, there is an acute 
narrowing of the American 
palate as a generation devel- 
ops which no longer thinks 


about food. They do not 
want to be bothered with dif- 
ferent flavours or to under- 
stand the language of food. 
And if you do not under- 
stand the language you do 
not listen for very long." 

Miller gave some exam- 
ples. “Americans will hap- 
pily pay $20 for 4oz of rice 
topped with cheese if it is 
called risotto,” he explained, 
“but not $15 for a Mexican 
tortilla stuffed with wild 
mushrooms and vegetables. 
And every decade we man- 
age to produce another food- 
stuff that sweeps the nation 
yet demands no challenge to 
its tastebuds. In the 1950s 
and 1960s it was white bread: 
in the 1970s it was pasta; in 
the 1980s it was pizza and 
today it is the bageL" 

The resurgence of the 
steakhouse and the growth 
in franchising, now account- 
ing for approximately 70 per 
cent of restaurant food sales. 


but leading to a standardisa- 
ton of tastes across the US. 
leads Mille r to a sad conclu- 
sion. “America is quickly 
developing into two very dif- 
ferent food societies and. 
unfortunately. I no longer 
believe that the quality at 
the top will filter down and 
affect the way the majority 
of Americans eat.” 

Miller was in London spe- 
cifically to visit Quaglino's, 
in Bmy Street, St James’s. 
(930-6767) to evaluate its 
architecture and interior 
design. 

“Great restaurants need 
space and height to offer a 
sense of place and history, 
traditions which restaurants 
try to perpetuate. You feel 
this immediately when you 
walk into Lucas Carton in 
Paris for example. It is very 
difficult to create great res- 
taurants in today’s modern 
architectural boxes with low 
ceilings and limited aspects. 


Quaglino's manages to make 
very dynamic use of its 
space, especially with the 
mezzanine leveL” 

What Miller learns in St 
James's will be put to good 
effect in his, as yet. 
unnamed restaurant in San 
Francisco. “So far," Miller 
explained, “I have spent 
three years and $500,000 
negotiating for the site. We 
have gone through six plan- 
ning applications and now 
the lease is down to an 
almost manageable 85 pages 
with the blueprints a mere 
110 pages. But the site, built 
in 1908. has a great sense of 
history." 

It would be facile to con- 
clude that Miller’s loss to 
anthropology has been cook- 
ing’s gain and he would be 
the first to say so. But what 
he does argue is that with- 
out a proper study of anthro- 
pology there can be no truly 
great cooking. 


Wine / Jancis Robinson 


A bargain crop of whites 


T his year's spring 
crop of new wines 
in Britain's super- 
markets and special- 
ist chains at long last offers 
some real excitement, at all 
price levels. Among the 1996 
whites and mostly 1995 reds 
there are dozens of seriously 
good bottlings, many of 
which will be featured on 
these pages over the next 
few months. 

Nature and winemaking 
improvements are only 
partly responsible. Some of 
the baying teams themselves 
seem more in tune with the 
virtues of inherent quality 
as opposed to low prices. 
And some have adopted 
practices such as Tesco and 
Safeway’s wine fairs. Wai- 
trose's seriously fine Inner 
Cellar range and Oddbins' 
bandful of Fine Wine shops 
that allow them to offer 


wines available only in lim- 
ited quantities. 

Perhaps the best news for 
those people still drinking 
white wine - and they are 
fewer by the minute accord- 
ing to most analyses - is 
that 1996 produced some 
exceptionally good crisp dry 
whites in the Loire and 
south west France. This has 
translated into a host of fine 
wines carrying appellations 
such as Sancerre, Pouilly- 
Fumd, Reuilly, Quincy and 
Menetou Salon but also 
some exciting Muscadet and. 
unusually, almost uniformly 
good quality in Touraine 
Sauvignon. 

The only example that has 
so far failed to delight this 
taster is the one given New 
World “spin" by Hardys of 
Australia. But then Austral- 
ians are not exactly famous 
for their own Sauvignon. 



those from Shaw & Smith, 
Stafford Ridge and the 1996 
from Yarra Valley Hills 
(£8.99 Oddbins) being deli- 
cate exceptions. 

The inexpensive white 
Vins de Pays from cognac 
and armagnac country have 
provided rather lean basic 
drinking for many a year 
now, but the 1996 vintage 
seems to have injected these 
wines with extra punch, 
fruit and pizzazz - to be 
savoured straight away. 

So successful was 1996 
that even the Vm de Pays du 
Gers, made basically from 
lesser base wines for cognac, 
has succeeded. Marks & 
Spencer has a perfectly 
respectable version for just 
£2.99 and Waltrose's Le Pnja- 
let at £3.15. also from the 
Plaimont co-operatives, has 
the same dramatic flavours. 

Its armagnac equivalent, 
Vin de Pays des C6tes de 
Gascogne, is a small step up 
in concentration of fruit - 
and active life in the bottle. 
Domaine de Planterien is 
£3.65 at Waitrose, Domaine 
St Laxmes is £3.69 at Majestic 
and Safeway's variant is 
Domaine du Rey at £3.89. 
Any of these would make a 
fine house white over the 
summer - although their 
simple, direct appeal may 
well be fading by September. 

Yves Grassa. Incidentally, 
who has made many oceans 
of these sorts of wines, has 
made a barrel fermented 
Chardonnay for As da at 
£4.99. thereby blatantly rob- 
bing Gascony of its distinc- 
tion as a BFC-free zone. 


You do not find barrel fer- 
mented Chardonnay at 
around the £3 mark but 
there are, amazingly, at least 
three very respectable dry 
white 1996s selling at £2.99 in 
Britain. Waitrose, which has 
some seriously fine wine in 
the Inner Cellar collections 
which adorn seven (soon to 
be 20) of its top stores, sells a 
Marche Trebbiano which is 
fault-free and has a certain 


Hats off to a 

flying 

winemaker 

who is tackling 

Sicilian 

vineyards 


green. laurel leaf appeal 
with more fruit than the 
average Italian at this price. 

Also at £2.99 Safeway has 
a soft, smudgy Vin de Pays 
de Vaucluse from the 
southern Rhone made by 
Nick Butler from fullblown 
white Grenache grapes. His 
Domaine Vieux Manoir de 
Marasan, £4.49 Safeway, is 
more substantial but both 
these wines should be drunk 
as young as possible. (The 
red version at £4.49 will last 
longer and is probably better 
value.) 

This peripatetic 
winemaker also made 
Northern Star Dry White 
which Asda is selling at 
£2.99. This is the second, 
highly successful vintage of 


this attempt at coaxing 
bright, clean, scented 
flavours out of grapes grown 
in Germany’s Pfalz region so 
cheaply and fruitily that the 
wine seems good value at 
£2.99, The Medium Dry 
version is overweight and 
much less fun. 

Hats off to another flying 
winemaker, Kym Milne, who 
is sweeping a new broom 
through Sicilian vineyards, 
valuing the workhorse grape 
Catarratto rather more 
highly than the locals. 
Safeway's Sicilian Dry 
White is wefl worth E3L29 for 
the amount of green fruity 
Interest in this blend of 
Catarratto with other 
Sicilian grapes. 

From similar raw 
ingredients plus a little 
gentle oak and. surely 
perceptibly, a little bit of 
fashionable Vlognier, Marks 
& Spencer has the 
characterful Cardillo Bianco 
di Sicilia, well worth 20p 
more at £3.49. 

Bargain Viognier is almost 
an oxymoron. One of the 
better Languedoc attempts is 

Big Frank’s Viognier 1996 in 
a smart bottle at £4.99 from 
Majestic. Reasonably dry, it 
avoids the fake air freshener 
scent that plagues so many 
inexpensive versions but 
should be drank sooner 
rather than later. 

Altogether more serious 
by far is Cuilleron’s 
Condrieu La Cote 1996. 
wonderful deep-flavoured 
stuff that will cost £17.99 
when it arrives at Oddbins 
later this month. 
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F 1996 BORDEAUX 


No-one in the UK sold 
more en prime ur 1995. 
We shall have the best 
allocations of 1996. 


M 


Contact the proven market leaders. 
Phone or fax for our offer. 


Farr 
Vintners 


TeL 0171 821 2000 Fax. 0171 821 2020 
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Spain 


See the bread : 


;the tomato, drtotteovw 
generawsywfttisaft and ; pepper.'- ; ' 

■When foe pepp« ate'^enoU^ 

seeds and tear into quartos; , .ta^KdHajs flpo* 
onto the' bread andthiblfepweea Hfla ttftoe s®, 

’ advance, thefeasndwlcfito **8* 
portable version of wiping the 3alatJ bpwtMSi preatW 

If you have a fire or bari»cus;a^^l^^.brs^^ 

better. A cut sSce of -gartic rubbed onJhohrauas iaffgap 



chorCzo 

MniaMitf AkHrtktO: 1 


Extra virgin o8v» po Sfe ' d 

cfaorizo sausage* 

and fine* chopped-? ^ 


enoppea we hvi»«w. it 

Method: Heat three t^ss^abrts bfT 
sadfe the onion anteraflerrttfhe^W^ 
or until soft. i % -/A 
Add the chortzD arid crrtHu* 

Add the garfic aod.,30 
are weB j3oetad.frii.6flj Bewgarvu^h saftfdndj 
chicken stock, putttiaid mr^tb.^%030 
the fid and continue 
Peel and cut ttieired^minit 
sieve with two tabkwpop^^ 
minutes. Rinse uhderiitah^jf^ofc) 

Toss so everything te 

agsas aasEssa! 
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with lots 


I n the land of chorizo, 
saffron, almonds and 

olive oil, of anchovies, 
salt cod and sartfines, 
of sunshine and unspoilt 
countryside, picnics seem 

the most natural thing in 
the world. 

I hare feasted on 
Manchego cheese, tomatoes 
an<T bread outside Granada 
in the Alpujarras, on fresh 
anchovies overlooking the 
Atlantic outside San ■ ■ 
Sebastian,- and fresh dams ~ 
aTirt h a Vg gMTTng - over the 

rapffUff nf QigAalqnivtT-y - 

south of Seville. 

Add Spain’s brilliant - . 
culinary invention, the 
tapas, to this fascinating 
land jmd picnics becomea 
more rewarding way to eat 
out than any other. 

While' Spamshcuisine 
may lack fashionable kudos, 
its excellence isundisputecL 
The best anchovies In .the ■ 
world,. deUcionS- dive arid,-. ” 
aubergines and, of course, . 
'sherry.' . : • ' r. ' . 

It is. a c u rious feature of 
Spanish food that whfie j 
nmch of it appears simple, 
recipes are often more 
complex - although not ': 
difficult - than might be - 
expected. This is not 
fussiness, however, but am; 
innate understanding of 
Ingredients. The Costa del , • 
Sol may dish up fish and 
drips, but I have feasted an 
some of the best food to ' 
Spain: baby lamb stewed " 
gently with waxy rich . . . 
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Season everything Hwfl W0h j 
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potatoes, croquettes made - 
.from partridge — leftovers 
maybe, but who is 
complaining ? 

I have eaten green , 
almonds and fresh garlic 
shoots in Seville, sat on the . 
terrace of a hacienda and 
eaten reuuelto (moist 
scrambled eggs with, in this 
case, wild mushrooms) 
while surrounded by 
fi ghting h ulk of terrifying 
size and walked the tapas . 
bars of Barcelona in the 
balmy air of a late summer* 
evening. Outdoor eating at 
its most sublime. And every , 
time I leave that wonderful 
country, I want to rush back 
for more of the same. 

Spain’s great outdoor dish 
is undoubtedly its most 
famous - paella. For best 
results a wood fire is 
required but many use a 
purpose-made gas-fired ring'. 
In direct contrast with 
risotto, the rice in paella is .. 
not stirred, the object being 
to contain the rice’s 
creaminess within the grain. 

The modern temptation, to 
empty everything from 
chicken to prawns into the : 
paella defeats the purpose of 
the dish, which fs the rice. 
Essentially peasant in 
origin, it is the rice which 
stars. Traditional Danish 
Cooking by Janet Mendel 
(Garnet, £14^5) covers the 
subject wefl.' . -V- ■ 

The accompanying recipes . 
feed between four and six 
and are based on a Spanish 
theme, rather than bring, 
authentic Spanish dtsiwy. 
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You're nor a customer with 
an account. You dou’c 
waur a dozen cases of Petros. 
You didn't row for Oxford. 

And yon certainly 
weren’t m The Horseguards 
with ‘Bulky’ Carmichael. 

What do you do? 

Call 0171 250 1982 or hue us 
on 0171 608 1707 now 
for our vintage report, tasting 
notes and extremely 
competitive price list. 


BORDEAUX 
INDEX ltd 


19 % 

ENPRIMEUR 

OFFER 


PLEASE CALL OR FAX 
FOR. OUR UST 


SECKFORD WINES LTD 


TEL 01473 626072 
FAX 01473 626004 



As one of the UiCs top dealers in 
great Bordeaux, we pay top prices for Classed Growths. 
Contact Susie De PaoTrs now on 0171-7276846. 



J To ensure your priority copy of our(996 opening 
! ‘en primeur offer call Kirsty Loftuson 0171-727 6846 • 
orfex 0171-727 7133. ~ 


JohnArm it Wines 

5 Royahy Studios I0S Lancaster Road London Wll IQF 
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1996 ENPRIMEUR 


Q LaLagune * 
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ChFoui^nax 
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ChPDoas-Cana 


£133 

£195 

£133 

£845 

£140 

£200 


Q» P*pe-ClanaB . .. £2SQ : 

<3i Oac-MUon 

Ch La£t»4lsdiet £lfiS. 

Caxuades de Life £15$ 

C3i Smiib-tliut-Ljifiio. , . £223. . 

PomainedeClievaOer Blade (STS' 

A D prim per one of 12 bottles Ex CuOan Botdeanx 
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■ AMSTERDAM 

CONCERT 

Conoertgi bouw Tel: 31-20-6718345 
• KoninkEjk Concertgebouworkest 
with conductor Rfccardo Challly and 
violktist Gil Shaham in works by 
Brahms, Strauss and Bartbk; 

May 23 


Rfjksmuseum Tel: 31 -20-67321 21 
• The Nude - Prints, drawings and 
photographs: 'nude figures have long 
appeared in scenes from the Bible and 
mythology. In this exhibition artists 
spanning live centuries give their 
in dividual interpretations of these 
figures: Adam and Eve, gods such as 
Mars and Venus, and many other 
heroes and saints; to Aug 3 


CONCERT 

deStngef Tel: 32-3-2483800 
• Beethoven Academia: with 
conductor Phrtippe Herrreweghe and 
ceflist Roel EHeftfensin works by 
Schumann and Beethoven; May 24 


KoninkBjk Museum voor Schone 
Kunsten Antwerpen Ted: 

32-3-2387809 

0 VJaamse Minraturen voor Vorsten en 
Burgers, 1475-1550: exhibition 
covering the years 1475-1550, a period 
in which Flemish miniaturists 
developed a unique style that served 
as a source of inspiration for many 
other artists, both in Flanders and 
abroad; to Jun 22 - 


■ ATHENS 

CONCERT 

Athens Concert Hall Tel: 

30-1-7282333 

• Athms Stale Orchestra: with 
conductor Wofdemar Nelsspri and . 
pianist Martinos Tgimos in works by: . . 



*i',s '\c-. C£i 


’Lasettudc', 1012, a woodcut by Jean-Emfe Laboureur, on view in the Prin tm aking in Parte exhibition opening on Friday at the Britiah MuOeum; London 


Beethoven; May 23 - 

■ BARCELONA 

EXHIBITION 

FtmdackS "la Cabca" Tel: 
3*3-4588907 

• Fotopres *97: display featuring 
entries to this year's photojournalism 
competition, covering six thematic 
areas: Third World Realities”, 
“Epidemics of Our Time”, .Towards a 
New Order of Work", Transition In the 
Eastern Countries", "A Planet Under 
Threat From Man* and “Contemporary 
Rites of Happiness"; from May 23 to 
Jul 27 .. 

■ BERGEN 

FESTIVAL? 

Bergen tfttemationai Festival, 

Norway Tel: 47-55-312170 

• Bergen fritemationaT Festival: this 
year's festival features performances . 
by the Norwegian Baroque Orchestra, 
the Nye Carte Blanche dance 
company, Les Musicians du Louvre, '.- 
Opera Comique and the pianist lief 
Ove Anderson. Opening the festival is 
the Komische Opera, performing 
EfzShhmgen by Hoffman, with 
conductor Shao-Chia L0. Soloists 
include Neil Wilson, Dagmar 
Scheilenbarger and Jflrgen Fraen from 
May 21 to Juri 1 

■ BERLIN 

CONCERT 

Konzerthaus Berlin Tel: 49-30-203090 
0 Rurxifunk-Stnforiiedrchester Berlin: 
with conductor Rafael FrOhbeck de 
Burgos in works by Mahler and 
Tchaikovsky; May 23,24 

OPERA 

StaatsoperUntarden Linden Teh 
49-30-20354438 

• H Bartsere di SivigSa; by Rossini. 
Conducted by Sebastian Weigle; 

May 22 ' 

■ BIRMINGHAM 

CONCERT 

Symphony Hail Teh 44-121-2002000 

• Vladimir Ashkenazy: the pianist 
performs works by Mozart and Chopin; 
May 24 

■ BONN 

EXHIBITION 

Kuna*- und Austeflungshalie der 
Bundearepubfik Deutschland Tel: 
49-228-9171200 

• Deutsche Fbtografle: tfepfay of 300 
works by 150 German photojyaphers 
covering Afferent aspects of the 
medbum, including architecture, art, 
fashion, design, advertising and 
journafem; to Aug 24 

QP6RA 

Opar der Stadt Bonn Tel: 

48-228-7281 ^ 

• ParsHah by Wagner. Conducted by 
Jeffrey Tate. paribmwd by toe 
Ontoester der Beethovenhafle Bonn 
arxl the Oper der Stadt Bonn. Soloists 
indude Harry Peters, Stephen 
fB ch ar da on and Franz^Josef SeSg, 

May 1 5 - 

■ BOSTON 

BOWnON 

Museum of Fine Arte Teh 
1^7*67-9300 ^ 

0 Tales From the Land of Dragons. 
m6o Years of Chinese Pafoifoff 
dbptarcrf 153 rare and'andent 
printings from the Tang, Sons and 


32-2-5078200 

0 - Philadelphia Orchestra: with 


Itonductot Wolfgang Sawallisch in 
■ works by Brahms; Schumann and 
Dvorric May' 23 

EXHIBrTION 

Cabinet des E s tam pe a , BlbBothfrque 

Tel: 32-2-5195311 

0 Jacques Ochs (1883-1971): display 
of works by the satirical cartoonist 
covering 50 years of Belgian and- world 
history, from the Bade Epoque up to 
the years immediately following the 
Second World War, an event which 
had enormous bearings on Ochs' work; 
tbMay24 

Muriw royaux des Beaux-Arts de 
.Belgique - Musde d* Art Ancien Tel: 
32-2-508321 f 

0 Paul Delvaux: thematically 
organised .retrospective devoted to the 
work of the Belgian artist featuring 
approximately 120 paintings and 130 
• works oh paper from international 
collections. Also on display are a 
number of tetters, photographs, 
souvenirs and other documents, 
including 21 of Delvaux's sketch 
books; to Jul 27 • 

■ CANBERRA 

EXHIBITION 

National Gaflery of Australia Tel: 
61-6-240-6411 

0 The Europeans: Emigre Artists In 
Australia 1930-1960: display of more 
than 200 works covering a wide range 
of media, by artists who emigrated to 
Australia from the 1930s to the 1960s. 
Paintings, drawings, photographs and 
prints, sculpture, ceramics, fashion, 
jewellery, furniture and architectural 
drawings are all featured, representing 
a number of European art movements, 
Including Russian Constructivism, 
Bauhaus, Wiener Wericstatt and de 
StijJ; to Jun 9 

■ CHICAGO 

EXHIBITION 

Art Institute of Chicago Tel: 
1-312-4433600 

0 ' Drawings Rediscovered: Italian 
Drawings Before 1600 in The Art 
Institute of Chicago: selection of 15th 
and 16th century drawings. On display 
are works by Bandinedl, Bassano, di 
Cosimo, Pontormo and a recently 
identified piece by Raphael; 
to Jun 22 

■ CLEVELAND 

EXHIBITION 

Cleveland Museum of Art Tel: 
1-216-4217340 

0 Manet, Monet, Whistien Three 
Masterpieces: exhibition of two major 
works from the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston (Monet's “La Japonarse" and 
Manet's “Street Singer”) and one from 
the National Gallery of Art in 
Washington (Whistler’s "Symphony In 
White, No 1: The White Girl"); from • 
May 23 to Jan 4 


Yum dynasties, inducting eany 
Buddhtetand Daotet 
many of which have never befbre been 
pubSo; to July 


-v. 


■ COLOGNE 

FESTIVAL 

Musik Triermale Kflln Tel: 
49-221-9257160 

0 Musik TriennaJe Kbln: toe 1 997 
Triennale Indudes appearances by the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Claudio Abbado, the 
City of Birmingham Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Sir Simon 
Rattle, -toe Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Daniri 
Barenboim, Paolo Alvarez and Liza 
'Minnelli. The opening concert Is by the 
KiMher Rundfunk Slnfbnie Orel tester, 
with conductor AndrS Previn 
performing works by Revel. The 
performance takes place at toe Kflhwr 
Phflharmonte ; from May 18 to Jurrl5^ 

■ COPENHAGEN 

Tt 45-33 

152600 


0 Betty Carter and Trio: performance 
by the jazz singer May 20 

■DRESDEN . 

EXHIBITION 

Staatliche Kunstsam mkirtgen 
> Dresden - Museum fur SSchsische 
Volkskunst Tel: 49-351-570817 
0 Das merkwQrdige Jahr 1848:. 
display of 100 prints chronicling 
i political and military events of the 
period. Although originally 
mass-produced only a few sets of the 
series remain; from May 17 to Aug 24 

■ DUBUN 

CONCERT 

National Conceit Hall Tel: 
353-1-6711888 

0 James Galway: performance by the 
flautist, accompanied by .the pianist 
Philip Moll. The programme indudes 
works by Marti nu. Fauna, Wider, 
Briccakdl and Doppler; May 20 

■ EDINBURGH 

EXHIBITION 

■ Scottish National Gaflery of Modem 
Art Tel: 44-131-5568921 
0 Contemporary Botanical Paintings 
from the Sherwood Collection: 
exhibition of 35 botanical paintings and 
drawings by artists including Paul 
Jones, Raymond Booth and Rory 
McEwen; from May 24 to Jul 13 

■ FRANKFURT 

CONCERT 

AHe Oper Tel: 49-69-1340400 
0 Kronas Quartet performs works by 
Benshoof, Phan, Golijov and Dun; May 
24 

■ GENEVA 

i AUCTION 

Sotheby's Gendve Tel: 41-22-7328585 

0 I mop riant Watches, Wristwatches 
and docks: sale including a number of 
pieces by famous names such as 
Patek Philipe, Vacheron-Constantin, 
Rolex and Cartier; May 20 

■ GENOA 

EXHIBITION 

Palazzo Ducale Tel: 39-10-562440 
0 Van Dyck a Genova - Grande 
pittura e coilezionismo: exhibition 
examining the years Flemish painter 
Anthony van Dyck (1599-1641) worked 
in Genoa. The display features some 
40 of Van Dyck’s paintings as well as 
works by artists including Titian, 
Caravaggio, Rubens, Vouet, Strozzl, 
Procaccini, Gentfleschi and Cambiaso; 
to Jul 13 

■ GLASGOW 

EXHIBITION 
McLellan Galleries Tel: 

44-141-3311854 

0 The' Birth of Impressionism: from 
Constable to Monet exhibition 
featuring over 300 works, setting the 
Impressionist movement in a social, 
scientific and historical context, looking 
at the effects of photography, new 
paint technology and toe coming of the 
railways on artists including Millet, 
Rousseau, Courbet, Degas, Monet, 
Pissaro, Manet and Cezanne; from 
May 23 to Sep 7 

■ HAMBURG 

CONCERT i 

MusikhaBe Hamburg Tel: 1 

49-40-346920 

0 Deutsche Kammerphllharmonie . 

Bremen: with conductor Thomas 1 

Hengefbrock, the Freiburger i 

Barockorchester and baritone Matthias 1 
Grime in works by Schubert and i 

Brahms; May 21 f 

n— ■ f 

■ LONDON | 

CONCERT £ 


Barbican Hall Tel: 44-17 1-63841 4f- 
,0 : Royal- PhilhafTnonlg Orchestra: with 
. 'conductor "Dantele Gatti and pianist 
"MaurigiQ-Zaninl in works by Schubert,- 
Mendelssohn and Strauss; May 23 . - 
Royal Festival Hall Tel: . 
44-171-98042 42 

0 Maurizio -Poilini: toepianist .performs 
works by Beethoven; May 20 
WIgmore Hall Tel: 44-171 -£352141 
0 The Rogeri Trio: pianist Peter 
Frank], violinist GBrgy Pauk and cellist 
Ralph Kirshbaum perform works by . 
Beethoven. MacMillan and Brahms; 

May 19. 21 

EXHIBITION 

British Museum Tel: 44-171-6361555 
0 Printmaking in Paris: Picasso and 
his Contemporaries: exhibition 
examining developments in 
printmaking that took place between 
1905 and 1970. Organised as a 
sequence of episodes the display looks 
first at the Cubist works of Picasso 
and Braque, moving on to Matisse, the 
Surrealists and the post-War work of 
Souiages and Dubuffet, finishing with 
pieces by Vasarely, Poliakoff and 
Manessler; to Sep 30 
Barbican Tel: 44-171-6388891 
0 Janet Nathan - Constructions 
1979-1997: retrospective exhibition 
covering the British artist's work over 
an 18 year period, charting her 
preoccupation with river and 
seascapes, produced using found 
materials and crafted forms; from May 
18 to Jun 8 


from the late 18th to ea/ly 20th * 
.Century; May 24 • 

CONCERT • 

Avery Fisher Hall TeT: 1-212-875-5030 
0 flew Ygrk Philharmonic: with 
conductor Kurt Masur and soprano 
Jane Eaglen in works by Wagner and 
Bruckner; May 22,23,24 1 


EXHIBITION 

Museum of the City of New York Tel: 
1-212-534-1672 

0 Of Thee We Sing: George & Ira 
Gershwin Centennial: commemorating 
the joint centennial of the Gershwin 
brothers, this exhibition features an 
assortment of their original art work. 
Including oil paintings and sketches; a 
sampling of Gershwin caricatures by 
Auerbach-Levy, Fruhauf and 
Rosenberg; personal Hems, such as 
George’s robe and Ira's cigarette 
boxes; and sheet music and 
memorabilia from the shows that they 
created together; to Jan 4 


CONCERT 

Louise M. Davies Symphony Hall Tel: 
1-415^6646000 

0 Symphony No.3 in D minor by 
Mahler. Conducted by Michael THson 
Thomas, performed by the San 
Francisco Symphony and the Women 
of the San Francisco Symphony 
'• Chorus. Soloists include' ' 
mezzo-soprano Michelle DeYoung; 

May $1,22^23,24 


■ STOCKHOLM 

EXHIBITION. . 

■ Nationalmuseum Tel: 46-8-6664250 * 

. 0 Acquisitions .from the Stockholm 

Exposition of 1897: display marking the 
100th anniversary of what is still the 
largest exhibition ever held In Sweden. 
The Swedish parliament granted the 
Museum extra funds for purchasing 
works from the display and a number 
of these are being exhibited for the 
first time since 1 897; 
to Sep f • 

■ STUTTGART . 




Staatsgalerie Stuttgart Tel: 
49-711-2124050 

0 Magie der Zahl - Zahlensplei und 
Arithmetik fn cfor Ktinst des .20. 
Jahrhunderts: exhibition focusing on 
the use of numbers, arithmetic and 
statistics in 20th-century art Artiste 
represented indudg Johns, Warhol, 
Twombfy, Kounellis, Merz,. Braque-, 

Dali. Duchapip, Ussitzky, Malevich, . 
Magritte. Mirri, Moholy-Nagy, 

Schwitters, Seven ni and Tanguy; ’ 
to May 19 • ’ • 

■ SYDNEY 

EXHlBrflON 

Art Gallery of New South Wales Tel: 
61-2-22 51700 " 

0 Giorgio Morandf 1890-1964: the first 
exhibition of Morarvdl’s work to be held 
in Australia, featuring 31 paintings and 
‘ 60* etchings. The Italian painter 
specialized in still Ifyes m&de up of 
common objects such as bottles, 
lamps and cans, working with subtle 
combinations of colour foat produced 
an overall feel of serenity; 
to Jul 13 • 


■ PARIS 

CONCERT 

Theatre des Champs-Efys^es Tel: 
33-1 49 52 50 50 

0 Orchestra National de France: with 
conductor Ion Marin and violinist Sarah 
Chang in works by Bartrik, Prokofiev 
and Tchaikovsky; May 21 


JAZZ & BLUES 

Purcell Room Tel: 44-171-9604242 
0 Jessica Williams: performance by 
the jazz pianist, accompanied by 
bass-player Tim Wells and drummer 
Bobby Worth; May 22 

OPERA 

Royal Opera House - Covent Garden 
Tet 44-171-2129234 
0 Katya Kabanova: by Janfrcek. 
Conducted by Bernard Haitink. Soloists 
include Eva Jenis, Dagmar Peckovfi 
and Keith Olsen; May 23 

■ LOS ANGELES 

EXHIBITION 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art 
Tel: 1-213-8576000 
0 China in Mexico’s Cultural Heritage: 
Chinese Ceramics in Mexico: exhibition 
focusing on Chinese works imported 
during the late 16th to early 18th 
century, a time of large-scale trade 
between Spain and the Orient via 
Mexico. The display featrues over thirty 
ceramic works from museum 
collections in Mexico, excavated works 
from shipwrecked Spanish galleons 
and archaeological finds from Mexico 
Orly's Zocalo area; to Jun 15 

■ MADRID 

CONCERT 

Auditorio National de Musica Tel: 
34-1-3370100 

0 Midori: performance by the violinist, 
accompanied by the pianist Robert 
McDonald. The programme includes 
works by Schubert, Frank, Enescu and 
Krasleq May 24 

EXHIBITION 

Fundacton la Gaixa Tel: 34-1-4354833 
0 Madrid-Bareelona, 1930-1936: A 
Chronicle of Two (Sties: exhibition 
examining the political and cultural 
histories of the two Spanish cities 
during toe country's civil war. Artists 
represented include Picasso, Mifo, Dali 
and Gaigalio; from May 21 
to Jul 27 


EXHIBITION 

Musde d’Art Modems de la Vide de 
Paris Tel: 33-1 53 67 40 00 
0 Les Annees 30 en Europe: 
exhibition examining the art of toe 
1930s and toe impact upon it of 
international events and the looming 
shadow of war. Artists with work on 
display include Lfeger, Picasso, Mlr6, 
Dali, Kandinsky, Klee, Dix and Sironl; 
to May 25 

Musde du Petit Palais Tel: 33-1 42 65 
12 73 

0 Les Francs, prfreurseurs de 
I'Europe: display of over 1000 objects 
from the Franks period, covering the 
third to the fifth centuries, including 
glass, jewellery, ceramics, weapons, 
manuscripts, coins and a collection of 
Merovignian tombs; to Jun 22 Centre 
Georges Pompidou Tel: 33-1-44 78 

12 33 

0 Made In France 1947-1997, 50 arts 
de Creation en France: exhibition of 
works from the permanent collections 
of toe Centre Georges Pompidou and 
the Mus6e National d’art Modems 
celebrating respectively the 20th and 
50th anniversaries of the museums. 
Included are works by Braque, Calder, 
Chagall, Duchamp, Ernst, Matisse, 
Picasso, Barth us. C6sar, Dubuffet and 
Klein; to Sep 29 

Mus6e Camavalet Tel: 33-1 42 72 21 

13 

0 Nourefev: exhibition devoted to 
damter/choreographer Rudolf Nureyev. 
The display, which draws upon 
Nureyev's personal collection, features 
costumes, posters, photographs, 
personal belongings - Including 
furniture, paintings and prints - and 
other objects painting a picture of his 
artistic and private life; to Jul 27 


■ NEW YORK 

AUCTION 

Sotheby’s Tel: 1-212-606-7000 
0 Americana from the Collection of 
Richard and Rosemarie Mach mar; sale 
featuring 526 pieces, including a 
superb array of furniture, textiles, 
needlework, wood carvings, pottery 
and American Indian artefacts, dating 


■ PHILADELPHIA 

EXHIBITION 

Rosen bach Museum & Library Tel: 
1-215-732-1600 
0 Bram Stoker's "Dracula": A 
Centennial Exhibition: exhibition 
marking the 100th anniversary of the 
publication of Bram Stoker's “DracuUr. 
On display is a coilecton of Stoker’s 
manuscript notes and outlines for the 
novel, shown alongside photographs, 
letters and other objects of interest; to 
Nov 2 

■ REYKJAVIK 

EXHIBITION 

National Gallery of Iceland Tel: 
354-5821000 
• Foreign Prints from the 
Collection: display of prints selected 
from toe Gallery's own collection, 


■ VENICE 

. CONCERT 

PaJaFenice Tel; 39-41-786511 
I: 0 Philadelphia Orchestra: with 
conductor Wolfgang Sawallisch and 
violinist Frank Peter Zimmerman in 
works by Schumann and Brahms; 

May 21 

■ VERONA 

EXHIBITION 

Museo di Castelvecchio Teh 
39-45-594734 

0 India- Antiche Miniature e Dipinti: 
the first ever public display of 80 
Indian miniatures dating from the 
16to-19th centuries, drawn from toe 
■ personal collection of Sir Howard 
Hogkin; to Aug 3 

■ VIENNA 

CONCERT 

Konzerthaus Tel: 43-1-7121211 
i 0 Camerata Acad arnica: with 

conductor Alexander Janlczek, violinist 
Christian Tetzlaff and cellist Tanja 
Tetzlaff in works by Haydn and Mozart. 
Part of toe NatlonaJes Musikfest der 
Wiener Konzertoeusgesellschaft; 

May 21,22 

Musikverein Tel: 43-1-5058681 
0 Felicity Lott performance 
by the soprano, accompanied 
by the pianist Roger Vignoles. 

The programme includes 
works by Schubert, Mendelssohn, 
Brahms, Chabrier and Britten; 

May 24 

Wiener Staatsoper Tel: 
43-1-514442960 

0 Die Wiener Phflharmonlker: with 
conductor Riccardo Muti and soprano 
Solle (sokoskl in works by Stravinsky 
and Mahler; May 18 

■ WASHINGTON 

EXHIBITION 

Arthur M. Sackler Gallery Tel: 
1-202-357-2700 

0 The King of the World: A Mughal 
Manuscript display of the 
Padshahnama Mughal manuscript 
documenting toe reign of Emperor 
Shah-Jahan, the fifth ruler of toe 
Mughal dynasty who ruled from 1628 
to 1658 and commissioned the 
construction of toe Taj Mahal and the 
great forts of Delhi and Agra. The 
manuscript was presented to George 
ill In 1797 and has rarely been seen in 
public since; from May 18 
to Nov 2 

Corcoran Gallery of Art Tel: 
1-202-638-3211 

0 Joshua Johnston “A Self-Taught 
Genius": An African American Portrait 
Painter display tying in with the 
Corcoran’s “The Peale Family" 
exhibition by examining the work of toe 
portraitist Johnston, who until recently 
was assumed to have been a slave of 
toe Peales 1 household; from May 21 to 
Aug 9 

■ ZURICH 

OPERA 

Opemhaus ZQrich Tel: 41-1-268 6666 
• Don Pasquala: by Donizetti. 
Conducted by Nello Santi, performed 
by the Oper Zftrich. Soloists include 
Isabel Rey, Ruggero Raimondi and 
Reinakdo Macias; 

May 19, 21 


Listing selected and edited by 
ArtBase The International Arts 
Database, Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands. Copyright 1997. All 
rights reserved. 

Tel: 31 20 664 6441. E-mail: 
artb8se0pf.net 
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Wall Street 


London 


Rough ride aboard 
Flight Dow 8000 

Investors seek comfort in the relative safety of 
blue chips, says Jane Martinson 

Bine chips In the 


I nvestors could be for- 
given for feeling a little 
airsick this week. Trav- 
elling on Flight Dow 
8000 they have been buffeted 
sideways by each piece of 
economic data and pocket of 
inflationary air while head- 
ing ever skyward. 

The Dow Jones Industrial 
Average, the blue-chip indi- 
cator, broke two all-time 
closing records and rose Z3 
per cent to 73S&55 in four 
days this week (based on 
Thursday’s closing price). 
But the upwards flight was 
hit by intraday fells of such 
dimensions that on several 
occasions they prompted 
“tick” rules, intended to pre- 
vent huge swings. 

A raft of economic figures 
and a hawkish speech from 
one of the Federal Reserve 
presidents were behind these 
seesaw movements. Acute 
sensitivity has enabled data 
which is typically ignored to 
make prices wabble, as wit- 
nessed by the market's fefi 
when a regional survey on 
the south-east showed bet- 
ter -than-expec ted growth. 

The main reason for this 
volatility is that tha market 
is anticipating Tuesday's 
meeting of the Open Markets 
Committee of the Federal 
Reserve Board. The key 
meeting is set to decide 
whether the strength of the 
economy merits a second 
interest rate rise this year. 

Abby Cohen, the influen- 
tial co-chair of the Goldman 
Sachs investment commit- 
tee. says that market volatil- 
ity has roughly doubled 
since February when It 
became more obvious that 
Alan Greenspan, the Fed 
chairman, was considering 
further rate rises. “We are 
still in a volatile and choppy 
trading range with investors 
responding to small bits of 
data and waiting to see bow 
it works out,” she says. 

Unlike March, when the 
Fed engineered 139Ts first 
rates increase, the market is 
Split over whether rates will 
go up again. Conflicting eco- 
nomic data combined with 
more than usually Delphic 
statements by Greenspan 
have given sustenance to 
both sides of the debate. 

What has surprised most 
observers is that, in spite of 
the volatility and the lack of 
consensus over the rate rise, 
the market has continued to 
soar to new heights. David 
Ader, director of fixed 
income for Technical Data, 



the financial services group, 
says: “I frankly admit, 1 am 
surprised and impressed by 
the market’s ability to trade 
as well as it does.” 

Strategists are sharply 
divided into bullish and 
bearish rampc In their expla- 
nations for both the volatil- 
ity and the upward tr end. In 
outline, the former believe 
that economic data should 
support sustained growth 
with or without a rate rise 
on Tuesday and that volatil- 
ity is to be expected. 

While few strategists 
believe that the Fed’s deci- 
sion will cause anything like 
the havoc it did in 1994 with 
its first unexpected rates 
rise. Warren Epstein, direc- 
tor of trading at Rosen- 
blatt &Co, is extremely bull- 
ish when he says, “more 
than any other meeting, 
one is a non-event”. 

Cohan believes that Green- 
span will take a pre-emptive 
stance and lift rates once 
more on Tuesday. However, 
she believes the Dow win 
stay in a “trading range” of 
between 6500 and 7300 what- 
ever happens. “The risk is 
that we spend more tima 
here but there is not a signif- 
icant risk of price decline.” 

Against thi« backdrop ana- 
lysts argue that the volatil- 
ity is to be expected and not 
only because of Tuesday’s 
meeting. They point oat that 
the Dow’s record-breaking 
levels make large point rises 
more normal while the previ- 
ous two years of steady eco- 
nomic growth has lulled 
investors into a false sense 
of low volatility. 

Cohen says: “It seems 
abnormal to investors but 
we had abnormally low vola- 




A love affair with 

Philip Coggan watches as Footsie finds romance 



taity for a long time." 

Michael Metz, chief invest- 
ment strategist at Oppen- 
heimer & Co, takes the oppo- 
site view. Ifis concern about 
the market’s ability to 
“shrug off every bit of nega- 
tive news and go ever 
higher" this week is baaed 
on a belief that the euphoria 
is based an "short-term per- 
formers following the 
crowd”. 

Amid this disagreement 
investors appear to be trying 
to head off uncertainty with 
a flight to the relative safety 
of blue chips. Metz believes 
that investors who are ner- 
vous about the market’s vol- 
atility and cannot remember 
previous choppiness think 
they are talcing safe bets 
with the big companies. 

The trend for big compa- 
nies to significantly outper- 
form smaller ones ha« inten- 
sified since February, as 
witnessed by the relative 
performance of the Dow and 
the Nasdaq nomponite index, 
where smaller technology 
stocks have brought down 
the average. 

Metz also believes that the 
Fed is likely to raise rates 
and, if it does, the companies 
to suffer will be the blue 
chips. 

If so, the safe landing 
investors were hoping for 
after Tuesday by travelling 
in a Jumbo rather than a 
light aircraft could be bum- 
pier than expected. 

ssr:? s-- v . •:* jW'V*? 


A ntony and Cleopa- 
tra. Romeo and Jol- 
iet Labour and the 
City of London. 
Love affairs that will go 
down in history. If only 
Labour had been in power 
for the past 18 years, who 
knows how high the FTSE 
100 index might be? 

The index has risen from 
4,445.0 on election day to 
4.693.9, an all-time closing 
high, last night Most people 
thought that a Labour vic- 
tory was discounted by the 
markets long ago. But few 
can have expected such an 
enthusiastic reaction to a 
Labour landslide. 

A large part of the rally 
can be attributed to the deci- 
sion by the new chancellor, 
Gordon Brown, to give the 
Bank of England power to 
set interest rates. At a 
stroke, that has reassured 
the markets about Labour 
economic policy, reduced 
inflationary expectations 
and revalued gflts. 

One of the recurring fac- 


tors in this long bull market 
popped up this week: 
takeover activity. The 
planned £22bn-plus merger 
between Guinness and 
Grand Met not only lifted 

the stocks concerned but 
also provoked investors to 
search around for other 
potential bid targets. More- 
over, the wwi- g p r will result 
in a £2.4bn payout to share- 
holders, which is likely to be 
reinvested in the market 
Further bids certainly 
would help to maintain the 
bull market’s momentum: 
otherwise, investors may 
well be tempted to take a 
breather until they see what 
Brown propose s next month 
In his first Budget 
The big Issue for the cor- 
porate sector seems to be 
whether Labour will act to 
rase money, and discourage 
high div idend payments, by 
changing the tax regime. 
The long-term economic jus- 
tification far a change is that 
UK companies pay out too 
much of their earnings to 


shareholders in the form of 
dividends, instead of rein- 
vesting their profits to grow 
their business. But the 
short-term argument is that 

the government needs to 
raise taxes to reduce the 
Budget deficit, and would 
rather not annoy the voters 
by hitting consumers. 

One story circulating in 

the City this week was that. 

instead of cutting the divi- 
dend tax credit to pension 
funds, the gqv prnTn<mt might 
restrict the amount of 
advance corporation tax 
(ACT) that companies can 
reclaim. As this is such an 
arcane field, it la worth 
explaining the system. 

When companies pay cfivi- 
dends to shareholders, they 
pay tax (at a rate of 20 per 
cent) to the government. 
This tax payment can be off- 
set against the corporation 
tax they pay on their profits: 
hence the name “advance 
corporation tax”. 

For shareholders, this 
means their basic tax obliga- 
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Highlights of the week 
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Gra nd Metro politan 588 +53 813 411% Merger wrilti Guinness 

vnc <» w "Me w*» u'.' irj: •_-<» <d mitt _v. rjtn + ■*»£.; + 

Guinness 567 +50% 615 424 Merger with Grand Met 

'.wtfr+-M.naiTi»+'S< vwwksch ms GVwmcv. /.-v »W3ewj!«E 

Independent hs 807% +75 _ 807% 373 . SBC Warburg recommends 

La porte 660 +22% _ 756 „ 823^ . Sutherlands recommends 

Renta W1 Initial 459 +40% 482% 330 Shortage of stock 

Safew ay 369 +21 430 314 Better than expected trading tmdate 

^^r-rrjy*r^z-%iinxe-,jz-vi vtl:*--.- -_u. t . k>.', v.Tr -3r w- +, 

Suide rtend 445 -39 782% 442% n a to ga ti on 

+19% 145 41 Bid approach 



Love's labours: few can have expected such a reaction 
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firms axe assumed to be met 
(higher-rate taxpayers face 
an additional bill)- But non- 
taxpaytss, such as pension 
funds and personal equity 
plan-holders, can reclaim the 
equivalent of ACT from the 
Inland Revenue. On a net 
dividend, of qp a share, they 
can now reclaim 2p. 

ark Tinker, UK 
strategist at 
UBS, says one 
possibility is 
that “the authorities could 
simply restrict the compa- 
ny’s tax credit to, say, half 
the gristing rate or, more 
elegantly, lower the limit Of 
ACT redaimable from 20 per 
cent of profit before tax to 10 
per cent". 

He adds: “On this basis, 
companies would find that 
the more they distributed, 
the higher would be their 
corporation tax, while pen- 
sion funds would find their 
gross yield unchanged.” 

The attraction of this 
approach is that it would not 
affect the value of pension 
funds in the eyes af actu- 
aries. The alternative 
approach of reducing the tax 
credit would cut the actuar- 
ial value, with the result 
that some funds might be 
pushed into deficit. They 
would then have to call on 
their corporate parents to 
pay contributions to make 
up the deficits. 

But Tinker argues that 
“high-yielding/low-growth 
stocks would find their tax 
rates affected and many 
might have to cut their divi- 
dends”. That would cause 
particular damage to a num- 
ber of stocks and might frus- 
trate investors who follow 


long-standing stockpicking 
strategies based on dividend 
yield. 

It atfift seems likely that 
such a tax change would 
slow the rote of overall divi- 
dend growth in the long 
term to the extent that 
it did result in an extra tax 
burden on the corporate sec- 
tor, would have a negative 
effect on the overall level of 
the market 

Tinker points out that 
rawipardea might try to find 
alternative ways . of 
distributing income, such as. 
share buy-backs; the rocket 
scientists in the corporate 
finance departments- of - 
investment hanks would no 
doubt get busy devising 
products which converted 
capital gains into income for 
those wwnpaniea which Still, 
desired it. 

FOOTNOTE: In April last 
year, tike Weekend FT ran an 
article on the PEG stock- 
picking system. This was 
devised by Jim Slater, using 
the material in Company 
REFS published by Hezn- 
mington-Scott. 

Since newspapers often - 
point out. when such systems 
fefi, we should report that 
the seven stocks selected by 
the system rose by an aver- 
age 29.6 per cent, well ahead 
of the All-Share’s 11.8 per. 
cent rise over the same' 
period. 

Indee d, that is probably an 
underestimate since one of 
the selections, Southern 
Water, was taken over in' 
mid-year and the calculation 
does not allow far any rein- 
vested Income. Of course, 
just because it works for one 
year . . . 
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Barry Riley 

Down but not quite out 

Inflation has the capacity to come back sluggin g 

months. This is twice as fast as 



B uUseye! Britain’s 
inflation rate 
(excluding mortgage 
interest rates) floated 
down to the top of the target 
1 range at 2£ per cent in April No 
matter that inflation has dipped 
to 1.7 per cent In Spain and 1 per 
cent in France; the UK is back 
an course, after exceeding the 
target for more than two years. 

Certainly, the financial 
markets have become more 
optimistic about inflation since 
the Bank (rf England was given 
operational responsibility last 
week for setting short-term 
interest rates. Conventional 
gilt-edged yields have tumbled 
compared with those on 
index-linked gilts, implying that 
inflation expectations have 
fallen 0.5 per cent 
Yet, the Bank itself remains 
uneasy, according to Tuesday’s 
quarterly Inflation Report. 
Inflation’s recent decline has 
been helped by the unrepeatable 
appreciation of sterling (by 20 
per cent against the D-mark, for 
instance, in 12 months). If 
sterling holds steady, suppressed 
Inflation will gradually work 
through a gain- if the currency 
should actually tumble back 
again, the surge in prices would 
obviously be more severe. The 
Bank’s central estimate of 
underlying inflation in two 
years' time is about 3 per cent, 
but it thinks there is roughly a 
one-in-10 risk of 5 per cent 
Certainly, a lot of money is 
sloshing around, with the 
potential to cause trouble. 
Broadly-defined money has been 
growing at 13 per cent 
annualised during the past six 


would be comfortably consistent 
with present economic growth 
and inflation. Too much money 
chasing too few goods was the 
old schoolbook explanation of 
inflation. Fortunately, there are 
plenty of physical goods around 
right now. but other 
commodities and services are in 


assets is normally regarded 
favourably because it makes 
people richer rather than poorer, 
but new investors should not see 
it that way because they are 
receiving much worse value. 
Similarly, house prices in 
Greater London are up 17 per 
cent (and by mm*h more in such 
fashionable areas as the Slairite 
heartland. Islington). Again, if 
you want to buy a certain level 
of investment income through 
the gilt-edged market it will 
require a capital sum 17 per cent 
higher than 12 months ago. 

Inflation is, therefore, alive 
and vigorous but it is not, at 
present, to be discovered on a 
significant scale in the 
particular basket of goods and 
services that is measured by the 
official retail prices index. 
However, constructing indices of 
inflation is more of a conjuror’s 
art than a rigorous science. If 
you add apples and oranges. 


statistically speaking, the 
answer you come up with might 
be alemon. 

Probing into the fruit salad, 
the services sector of the 
domestic economy seems quite 
dose to overheating. The 
average achieved hotel room 
rate has increased by 12 per cent 
in a year, for instance, and 
services sector Inflation as a 
whole has risen noticeably since 
last summer to about 3 Jo per 


cent while goods inflation has 
tumbled to about L5 per cent. 
True, the mare extreme fears 
about price rises in the services 
sector eased this week when 
official estimates of 5 per cent 
pay inflation were downgraded 
to 4.75 per cent. All the same, 
the UK labour market is 
ti gh t ening quite quickly. 

Goods prices, however, are 
subdued the world over. British 
factory gate prices have risen 
only (L8 per cent in a year and. 
In feet, they have dropped by 0.6 
per cent in the US. Some big 
productivity gains are being 
exploited and commodity prices 
- especially for energy - have 


financial markets, which have 
been Inspired by global research 
showing that central bank 
independence is correlated 
strongly with low Inflati on. 

. Of course, the markets are - 
making a long-term judgment 
which, anyway, does not fit 
within the Bank’s two-year - 
foreca sting horizon. But the 
crowds in the markets are too 
pleased easily by dramatic' 
gestures. They loudly cheered “ ; 
both Ihe UK’s entry to the 
European exchange rate 
mechanism in 1S90 and the 
subsequent shamefaced 
withdrawal in 1992. They did not 
t h i nk clearly enough about the . 
need for adjustment 

Coming up to date, the Bank 
committee’s power to set 
interest rates will count for little 
If it cannot establish a working 
relationship with the Treasury 
over fiscal policy, and if it 
cann ot regulate the financial 
system to prevent credit and the 
money supply rising persis tently 
fester . than in other countries. 

Meanwhile, the Bank must 
beware of shocks, that might : 

trigger the latent inflationary 
potential. One might come from 1 
the demand effect afthis year’s i 

demutualisation windfells, now - -j 

farther inflated - the Bank ha* 


been subdued recently. Global 
competition has become a 
powerful factor in many 
industries. - 

So, is the Bank of England too 
hawkish about inflation and 
over-awed by its own new 
responsibilities? it does not seem 
to sham all the np tfmtem nf fHp 


nervously calculated - to a . 
val ue o f £28bn. Another might 
emerge from the puncturing df 
the Bte rttng bubble. Thirdly, 
commodity prices could surge as 
the global eoonomy accelerates. 
Three miles away in Jfflingtan r 
though, henne owners hqpe the 
Bank will not be too successful . 
They have a different target, at - 
least for house priced 


Offshore managed funds and UK managed funds are listed in Section One 




Share prices, for instance, are 
up 18 per cent in a year. This 

I The Bank of England must bewari 
I of shocks that mishit trigger 
■ the latent inflationary potential 

kind of inflatinn of financial 
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In the Pink 


Opening up that much, 
much bigger oyster 

John Train identifies a glittering future on a global 
scale for the very smartest of operators 


Jobh Traill is chairman 

I of 'Montrose Advisers, . 
an. Investment manager 
in New York City 


F or some great 

American growth 
companies, the 
world is their 
oyster - but it is becoming 
a much, much bigger 
oyster. Not long ago, Intel’s 
new project manager asked 
chief executive Andrew 
Grove for $50m for an 
investment Grove was 
indignant “Coma back 
when yon can tall me how 
you’re going to invest a 
billion dollars!” he replied. 

Consider this. Last year, 
Intel spent $5bn on capital 
projects. Every nine months 
or so, it completes a new 
microchip plant somewhere 
is the world, at S2bn each. 
Not only that it builds its . 
plants about two years 
before they are 
needed. 

Intel’s Pentium 
microprocessor contains 
5.5m transistors. By 2011, 
says Grave, it will contain 
lbn. 

Here, though, is the real 
point China is buying 
Pentium chips at a 
prodigious rate: indeed, 
almost as fast as the US. 
Grove claims that Intel will 
have doable-digit growth 
from Asian demand alone 
for years and years ahead. 

Here are some other 
examples of my general 
point 

China, which is becoming 
one vast construction site, 
instate four times more 
escalators every year than 
the US. Coca-Cola, 
McDonald’s and Philip 
Morris are respectively the 
biggest Japanese soft drink, 
fast food and cigarette 
companies in spite of 
Japan’s con tinning 
obstruction of foreign 
access to its markets. 
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■ Results due next week 


Co m reny 

MUL OmDENDS 
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Friday 152 

Cefetew - HMi Thursday - ~ - 
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RM Spfiv Monday 10 62 . - _ . 

Royal & Sui Afltanoa tf tec Tuesday - i:.’ ' 

V3UX Group Bnus Thursday 358 704 

Young <HJ jKsl Wednesday 10 28 ; / 

“Dividends are shown net pence per share and are adjusted for any 
intervening scrip issue. Reports and accounts are not normally 
available until about six weeks after the board meeting to approve 
preUminary results, tt 1st quarterly. ♦ 2nd quarterly. * 3rd 
quarterly. * Yearly dividend. This Hst is not necessarily comprehen- 
srve since companies are no longer obliged to notify the Stock 
Exchange of imminent annoucements. 
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Last year, Z visited two 
supermercodos across the 
street from each other in 
Valparaiso, Chile. As we 
drove away, I asked my 
colleagues if they had 
noticed a product that had 
no competitor in either 
store. It was Dora cell, the 
battery which yon often 
find just at the check-out 
counter. Usually. Its 
neighbour in that position 
is Gillette. 

DuraceU and Gillette 
have long been among my 
favourite “oyster”- stocks. 
They have dominance in 
their fields world-wide and 


Group for 17; McDonald's 
for 18.6. Not bad. 

Of course, the real 
question is: win the growth 

in the increasingly free 

enterprise third world 
-economies - Ohina, India, 
much of South America and 
the rest - continue? 1 think 
so. 

laving next door to Uxe 
Chile boom, the Argentines 
will find it almost 
impossible to turn back. 

The liberalising and 
resulting prosperity of the 
A r ge ntin e economy should 
act as an inspiration to the 
Brazilians, the giants of 


First, do not. own a 
company that cannot withstand 
world-scale competition. 

Some global enterprise will 
appear soon enough 
and destroy its margins 


their recent merger was a 
brilliant stroke. 

To sum up, US exports 
are rising three times as 
fast as the overall economy 
before inrtndfrig sales by 
offshore affiliates. But a 
number of my “oyster" 
companies recently have 
achieved market 
recognition that has made 
them pricey Investments. I 
am not so enchanted with 
Coca-Cola or the merged 
Dnracell Gillette at more 
than 30 times earnings. 
Still, many are stOl selling 
at price/earnings ratios 
that seem attractive 
compared with theta- 
probable growth 
rates. 

Here are some examples. 
Intel itself recently was 
selling for 15 times 1997 
enrntngfc; Citicorp for 12.6 
times; Renters for 17; 
American International 


that continent- Similarly, 
the examples of Taiwan and 
Bong Kong before its very 
eyes make it exceedingly 
unlikely that China will 
reverse course. 

There was a moment like 
today’s in, western history ’ 
when mass production 
replaced that by artisans. 

- In the first half of the 19th 
century, real economic 
growth was not much more 
than 1 per cent a year. In 
the period before the first 
world war, however, that 
rate doubled. 

Then, between the second 
world war ««d the 1973 oil 
crisis, real growth rose 
toward 5 per cent. One 
reason was, of course, the 
re-equipping of the wartime 
losers. Japan and Germany. 
Both have such intelligent 
and diligent workforces 
that capital formation 
resumed at a brisk pace 


when the war ended- And, 
since their elderly factories 
had been blown up in the 
hostilities, they were able 
to boy the latest and gain a 
jump start into the new 
age. 

Today, the information 

age brings a new surge in 

productivity, particularly to 
the developing world. Areas 
such as China and Africa 
enjoy an advantage, as 
Japan and Germany did 
before them. 

When the tune comes to 
develop a modern transport 
system, they do not have to 
go through the long 
evolntion that we did in the 
west: they can order an 
entire airline at one go. 

They can go straight to . 
the most modern 
telecommunications and 
leap from the abacus to the 
computer, dancing over the 
intervening stages. So, * 
national growth is excellent 
and the best-situated 
companies are booming. 

The lesson of aD this is 
twofold. First, don’t own a 
company that cannot 
withstand world-scale 
competition. Some global 
enterprise will appear soon 
enough and destroy its 
margins. 

Second, the best 
companies to own are those 
which have fought then- 
way to the top in their own 
regions, and are now 
indomitable global 
competitors. They have a 
prodigious future, which we 
can see unfolding every 
day. 

□ A dectmal point teas 
misplaced in John Tram's 
column on investor 
sentiment, published on 
April 12. It should have 
reported a Harris poll as 
showing that 37.3 per cent of 
people questioned did not 
expect to see a year with a 
market decline of 20 per cent 
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HIGH RETURNS ™ 

♦ * * needn’t mean high risk 


Rathbone Brothers 

Snare pnea (pence) - 

380 : — 



W.H. KflatJoy (Dop. ChJ 
26084 al317p 


LP. Harvey (RJ) 20,400 
WJt KwSoy (D«P- Civ) 1084 
AC. Bel 200000 
G M. Powafl (0 MO) 10000 
MW.Laa0w4.OOO 
RA Morris (Jl MCO 5000 
C-W.IGrtocir2S.000 
MJ-L Pearson 7532 
JJL Tuck” 5000 «313p 
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Morgan Crucible Eng 22057 95 7 
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Prism Ftafl Pfc Tran 20,000 _ 72 1 

Rathbone Bros pic OthF _ 5000 16 1 

Secure Trust _ OthF 8000 46 2 

Tejspec Bee 4,000 11 

Untied Industries ^ Eng 30000 22 1 

Unkrersal SflfWMe SSer 27,500 42 2 

Vega Group __ SSer _ 23,500 65 3 

Conpanise must notify the Stack Exchange within five vroridng days of a share 
transaction by a d fr octor. Ibis 1st contains aB transactions (feted and Aim). 
InckKting axarcfce of options O K 10094 subsequently sold, with a value over 
£10000 Infor ma tion released by the Stock Ex ch a nge. Shares traded are ordbiaiy. 
unless otherwise stated. 

+= Reference Shares Source: The Inside Trade, Ertnbtxgh. 0131-473 7070 


Directors' dealings 

It is unusual to see nine directors selling shares at the same 
time but this happened at Rathbone Brothers, the invest- 
ment bank, icrftes Ian Forrest 

They sold 27BB16 shares between them at 313p each. They 
were led by Alan Bell, an executive director, who sold 
200,000 shares. 

• Correction to last week's table: Domestic & General do 
not go into their closed period for another two months since 
their final results are not until September. 



Up to 15% 





il ;he s-oik -n.trkels perform. 
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If you are interested in the potential of stock market investment, but don’t want to risk your capital, 

Midland Offshore Guaranteed Capital Investment Bonds Limited 

could provide the answer. There are two options. 


Bids / deals 


ANGLO-AMERICAN Option 


This links your return to the performance 
of the UK and US stock markets for either 
three or five years. For example, the five year 
sterling option provides a maximum return 
of up to 15% per annum. The minimum 
return is 4.5% per annum, no matter how 
the markets perform. 


EUROPEAN Option 


This three year option links your return to 
the combined performance of the French, 
German and Swiss stock markets. Your return 
is only limited by the performance of the 
markets. Even if the markets go down, you 
will receive your original investment back 
in full. 


Siebe’s long arm strikes again 

lebe. the engineering group, emerged g..' CurirenttBkeovm: Wdg0ftd,fttergflfB >•- ' - .. y* ’ 1 


Siebe. the engineering group, emerged 
this week as the bidder for APV, , 
announcing a £331.30) recommended 
offer for its UK rival - ll years after its 
first bid failed. But GEA of Germany 
might yet launch a rival offer, writes 
Virginia Monk. 

2 Zeneca, the UK's third-te/gest drug 
company, is to spend. £46m buying a 
majority, stake in Mogen International, 

□ Dutch plant biotechnology company 
which specialises in genetically 
modifying crops. 

~ De La Rue, the banknote printer, is 
tar in g the smart-card business of 
Philips, the electronics group, for 

re a -im 

J And Prince Charles’ suit-maker 
might soon be owned by a Singapore 
textiles group. USI Holdings, the -Hong 
Kong unit of WingThi, made a cash 
offer for Sieves & Hawkes, the \ 
quintessential!? English gentlemen s 
outfitters based at No-1 SavileRow. 

The offer values the group, which 

also mchntoKnWterbox. the . 
struggling lingerie chain, at 

£8.em. 


Each option is available in sterling or US dollars, from a minimum investment of £5,000 or 
US$5,000. For full information about how you can benefit from stock market investment 
without risking your capital, please return the coupon or contact our 24 hour Helpline on the 
numbers shown below. But hurry, this offer must dose on 75 August 1997. 
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Helping you make your money work harder 


© Call 44 1 534 616333 

24 hours a day 

^ Fax 44 1534 616222 
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True Fiction 

A duty-free shop in every foyer 

James Morgan went to a Norwich theatre to see how the future will be financed 


S andra Cass has been 
given the most crucial 
role in the New Britain. 
She has been told to 
“ think the unthinkable, yfafc the 
unsinkable and drink the 
undrinkable” is Tony Blair’s 
Stainless Steel Kitchen Cabinet 
Her credo runs: “A Tony Blair 
British government should leave 
no idea unconsidered, no white 
elephant unshat, no slate paving 
stone unturned." Her first 
scheme has already been tried 
out But few know it 
Let me begin at the beginning, 
for I am pleased to have played 
a minor but manipulative role 
here. 

Shortly before the recent gen- 
eral election, I found myself in 
the company of Cass and we fell 
to discussing the strong views of 
the Scotch whisky industry, 
which had been fretting over the 
future of an integral part of our 
heritage, duty-free shopping 
facilities at British airports. 

The Scotch people argued that 
a Brussels directive abolishing 
tax-free shopping for anyone 


travelling within the European 
Union would lead to a loss of 
government revenue. And, 
importantly, what other treat 
could distract irascible passen- 
gers waiting far delayed flights? 

Some may be surprised that 
careful calculations show the 
government might lose out by 
doing away with duty free. They 
would be unaware that Arthur 
Laffer convincingly demon- 
strated more than 20 years ago 
how revenues diminish as tax 
rates rose, and bow the converse 
was also true and dpiifl an tly 
more pleasant. 

But even that gifted economist 
did not suggest that a tax rate of 
zero could increase receipts. 

Yet the facts of duty-free shop- 


ping are simple. One buys items 
which, in normal circumstances, 
cue would never contemplate: a 
bottle of Classic Confederate 
Tennessee bourbon perhaps; 200 
Havana cigars made in Belize; a 
macrame brooch tricked out 
with silver and topaz for the 
wife; and a half-litre of Nuit 
d'Amour for the mistress. 

The store makes a huge profit, 
the airport charges a huge sum 
for the franchise, the govern- 
ment gets a huge slice of the 
profits. But, remove the privi- 
lege, end the concession, and 
you are pulling at tin* thread 
that could bring down capital- 
ism. 

Cass described that prospect 
as “the doomsday scenario at 


the heart of the black hole in the 
government’s finances". She was 
charged with finding new 
sources of revenue, to plug gaps 
and to bolster some of the New 
Government’s favourite 
schemes. The biggest problem 
was finding cash for arts and 
education, as the idea of plun- 
dering the lottery scratch-card 
pot had not been well received. 

So, during the election cam- 
paign, Cass drew up a paper 
which has been the talk of every 
insider’s dinner party from 
Downing Street to Islington and 
Hay-on-Wye at the weekends. 
She wrote: "The concept of ‘zero 
fiscal! ty’ is one that has been 
entirely overlooked in the now 
widespread literature on reve- 


nue enhancement Not only that, 
its capacity to reduce the burden 
bearing down on public expendi- 
ture has never been examined." 

I am glad to say that the first 
e x per i ment was a huge success, 
though the wider public Is yet to 
be told. 

Back in January, East AngUa 
Arts Collective (EAAC) pot on a 
season of modern Albanian 
opera. The project would sup- 
port the cultural revival of a 
hard-pressed country where the 
arts receive little attention. 

There was also a need to give 
Albanian artists and creators 
wider exposure. And it was felt 
that the British public was 
Insufficiently familiar with 
many aspects of contemporary 


Albanian culture - whether of 
the communist era or post-1990. 

So EAAC decided to support 
productions erf the work of the 
prominent composer,' Bash! 
Fa to, who was boro in Albani a’s 
second city, Durres, in 1353. 
When only 30 he wrote a 
remarkable piece entitled The 
First Sewage Farm, which offi- 
cially celebrated the achieve- 
ments of socialism but appeared 
to many as a veiled satire ou the 
country's Stalinist dictator, 
Enver Hoxha. 

But EAAC baulked at the cost 
of staging what was a lavish 
production — three top-class ten- 
ors a chorus of 100 farm 
w or k ers. Yet, last week this five- 
hour work played to full houses 


at the Theatre Royal, Norwich, 
even tf v^ gb the cheapest ticket ! 
cost £35. • .= ■ 

And the stars of the show? : 
The duty-free shops in what had 
once been the theatre’s bars. 
They opened one hour after file 
performance started'and closed 
40 minutes before the end; Inter- 
val was extended to an hour. 

Cass secured me a pass for the 
third night Happy opeKfcgoers 
emerged with bags packed with 
bottles of Black Label, cartons 
of Milk Tray chocolates, .bottles 
of perfume and finely wo rked 
porcelain- models of 18th century - 
milkmaids. ’■ 

Cass was delighted with the. 
budgetary implications: "We: 
cii an now install similar facul- 
ties in the British Museum, toe 
V&A and various provincial art 
galleries. We will mandate inter- 
vals of at least 70 minutes and, 
for the sake erf Brussels,: opera 
tickets will now be known as 
boarding passes.” .... 

■ James Morgan is economics 
correspondent of the BBC World 
Service. 



Metropolis 


Murderous crowds in the melting pot 


T he other morning, a 
man kicked me on the 
shin. Then he kicked 
me again. If I had had 
a derringer in my 
handbag 1 might have shot him 
between the eyes, such was my 
crossness. But we were locked so 
tightly together that only a feat 
of magical dexterity would have 
permitted me to transfer the pis- 
tol from bag to palm and blow 
him away. 

He had kicked me accidentally. 
He was trying to turn round. We 
were travelling on the London 
Underground, and had reached 
his station. The time was 10 -50am 
- not exactly the rush-hour. Yet 
our train was so packed that the 
man, who had been wedged 
against me, missed his stop. A 
ruffian he was not. He was a pin- 
striped thirtysomethiog with an 
alligator briefcase. And he apolo- 
gised for kicking me. 

You do not need to be a social 
scientist to see that central Lon- 
don is getting crowdier and jos- 
tlier. People who live and work 
in London feel increasingly 
harassed. 

Practically every day, as they 
go about their business, they find 


As more people battle for space in London, Michael Thompson-Noei imagines a new class of homicide 


themselves bumped off pave- 
ments, blundered Into in depart- 
ment stores, shoved up and down 
escalators and extruded on to 
Tubes and buses. Where will it 
all end? That is what I wonder. 

l /in don is an outstanding city. 
On a number of criteria, most 
fair-minded cosmopolites would 
rate it among the world's top 
four or five cities. Overall, it 
would be hard to claim that Lon- 
don did not rank among the 
world's top seven or eight cities. 

Last October, announcing an 
advertising campaign to promote 
“a more modern and vibrant 
image" of London among affluent 
urban professionals in six US 
cities, including New York, Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles, the Lon- 
don Tourist Board's managing 
director said his research was 
telling him “that the average 
American [thinks] of London as a 
bit of a living museum, when in 
fact we are now firmly at the 
catting edge of fashion, eating 
out and nightlife". 

London is the world's arts and 
cultural capital. Almost no one 
argues with that It has become 


an international centre of style 
and of cuisine. It knows how to 
party: London has in excess of 
11,000 restaurants, wine bars, 
clubs and pubs. It has more than 
LOOT hotels, some of them among 
the world's most distinguished, 
and more than 30,000 shops, from 
big to small. And London Is what 
the Department of National Heri- 
tage. in fatigued heritage-speak, 
calls a “melting pot”: 33 different 
national communities of more 
than 10,000 people each. 

Bully for London. But it has its 
problems, some of them common 
the world over, such as looming 
traffic gridlock and unacceptably 
high pollution, especially NO, 
and SO, emissions. Yet the extra 
crowdiness now afflicting London 
is caused by the success and 
fashionableness which those who 
market ft so ardently to overseas 
visitors proclaim so vigorously. 

Not that London hasn't almost 
always been crowded. Perhaps all 
cities, most of which used to be 
girt by walls, have always felt 
crowded, for cities are magnets. 
They are supposed to attract 
crowds. Cities that repel crowds 


tend to be in their death throes. 

A man who knows London well 
la AJ*f. Wilson, a novelist and 
biographer, who says those “who 
would see suffering at first hand 
could do worse than pace the 
streets of London. This is not 
because there are so many poor 

Skilled 
marketing of 
the capital is 
sucking in 
more and 
more people 

people: it is simply because there 
are so many people.” 

London is not a great capital 
city In the planned, grandiose 
sense of Paris, Rome or St Peters- 
burg, he says. It has evolved hap- 
hazardly. No despot was ever In a 
position to raze London and start 
again. The Great Fire of 1666 put 
an end to plague, pestilence, 
over-crowding, crime and 


vagrancy for a while. But then 
the same capitalistic processes 
that had caused its pre-1666 prob- 
lems appeared once more, mak- 
ing London “grossly richer, mis- 
erably poorer, ever larger”. 

London has not been much of a 
royal place, nor, in essence, an 
aristocratic one. “Its grandees,” 
says Wilson, “have been mer- 
chants and businessmen; its rot- 
son d'etre has been commerce; its 
flavour unashamedly bourgeois." 
Very largely, he maintains , it has 
been inhabited by “nobodies". 

And nobody is in charge of it 
today. There is no single, elected, 
city-wide authority running Lon- 
don. Rightly or wrongly, London- 
ers attribute the growing trans- 
portation horrors that afflict 
them to the former national Con- 
servative government's abolition 
of the Greater London Council in 
1986. However, the UK's new 
Labour government plans to revi- 
talise the running of London. 

When they are not fuming in 
their cars, Londoners clomp, with 
difficulty, into dinktiy - even 
dangerously - cramped Tube sta- 
tions and trains. Years of under- 


investment (many reckon) have 
pushed the Underground towards 
collapse. Yet passenger numbers 
are swelling. Fifteen years ago, 
there were 498m passenger jour- 
neys on the Tube in a year. In 
1988-89: 815m. Then the number 
fell, because of recession and 
increases in real fares. But it is 
f risking hi gher again. In 1995-96, 

there were 784m passenger Jour- 
neys on the Tube. 

Crowding can be fine when 
people seek it out In London, 
crowdiness is mainly concen- 
trated in the West End, where 
theatres, restaurants, pubs and 
nightclubs are most numerous. 
On Friday and Saturday nights, 
London's crowdiness is animalis- 
tic and arousing, or just exciting 
(unless you get a beer glass in 
your face). 

But all the while, skilled mar- 
keting is sucking in more and 
more people. Total visitors to 
London four years ago numbered 
17.4m, including 10.2m from over- 
seas. This year, 26.1m visitors are 
expected, including 15.2m from 
overseas. They'll spend an esti- 
mated £8.63bn, all but £lbn of It 


accounted for by those from over- 
seas. 

Yet London wants more. “We 
must market London imagina- 
tively and aggressively if we are 
to outpace the fierce competition 
from other world cities," said the 
London Tourist Board last 

autumn . 

Where will it all end? 1 have 
lived and worked in London for 
28 years, and I reckon that things 
will get a lot stickier (global 
warming) and crowdier (slick 
marketing and clapped-out infra- 
structure) before they improve. 
They may even get perilous. 

Soon, the police mayTecogruse 
a new category of homicide: triv- 
ial murder. Serious murder 
would still be a problem. But 
trivial murder might prove conta- 
gious. It would be a trivial mur- 
der if a man travelling to- work 
on the Underground shot a fellow 
passenger with a derringer 
because the second man, frantic 
not to miss his stop, kicked the 
first man on the shin while 
attempting to turn round in 
order to exit the carriage. And 
them kicked him a gain. 

Trivial murder. It might 
become a trend. 


I own part of a gold mine in 
the north of Kazakhstan and 
a small house In the south 
of Ireland. These are my 
only pieces of real estate so I 
have to take good care of them. I 
worked hard at the piece of 
ground around the house. I devel- 
oped a nice vegetable plot and 
was even growing asparagus. I 
put in a pond and rare miniature 
conifers and in the evening 1 
relaxed with the FT and watched 
my gold shares grow. 

They did. Dramatically for a 
while. Then they plummeted. 
They were the only shares I had 
ever owned and I didn’t know 
this kind of thing happened. I 
phoned the broker I had bought 
them from. Z thought there may 
be something one can do, like if 
you buy goods you are not satis- 
fied with. She said: “You should 
have set a stop loss price.” 

I didn't know what she meant 
and when I found out there was 
not a lot I could do. I decided to 
look into what was happening. 
The shares had lost two thirds of 
their value - there had to be a 
reason. 

First. I found out where the 
mine was. It was in a place called 
Kazakhstan. Strange spot Hard 


Arcadia 




Quite translate what he .was say- 
ing, I sensed Z was no longer a 
“foreign dog”. “A man’s got to do 
what a man’s got to da” was 
probably the gist of tt And he 
was right I stayed three days. 

On the third day, 1 visited the 
Gold Face. After travelling 5,000 
miles to see it, the long down- 
ward trek with a flash light bob- 
bing on my forehead seemed 
little trouble. The gold wasn’t 
quite stacked up in blocks inmi 
Fort Knox but a good scattering 
of it could be seen among the 
black rock. My guide picked up a 
lump of rock and to my surprise 
banded it to me " saying: "Here 
you are Paddy, a souvenir of Bak- 
yrchik Gold.** I was overcome. 

. The lump now sits on- my desk. 
It’s not that impressive, not to 
those who ask “what's .that l u m p 
of coal doing on your desk”. ■<-" • • 

But when the nm shines, oh it, . 
it twinkles at me and I srmie 
back. We went to a latdf trouhle 
to be united. . . . . V- 

mm 

*Ql£ " 


United with my little black rock 

Paddy Linehan enjoys VIP treatment for a return trip to his gold mine in Kazakhstan 


to find on the map though it's the 
ninth biggest country in the 
world and formerly part of the 

Soviet Union. Nevertheless I 
would go there. After a lot of 
asking around. I found a very 
cheap flight In a bucket shop. 
The aircraft was going to India so 
1 had to get off at Tashkent in 
Uzbekistan. I then had to go on a 
24-hour overnight bus journey to 
Almaty the capital of Kazakh- 
stan, another flight a helicopter 
ride and an arduous journey in a 
Lada driven by a huge, rough 
man called Sergei before I got 
anywhere near the mine. 

On arrival I was greeted by a 
7ft Kazakh guarding the gate. We 
had a serious altercation which 
resulted in him telling me in Rus- 
sian to “go home you foreign 
dog” while brandishing his gun. I 
don’t normally give in to bullying 
but the gun helped convince me 


to concede defeat 

Defeat was not complete how- 
ever. 1 Soon after my return I 
received a phone call from a man 
who owns the biggest share of 
the mine. He was an absolute 
gentlemen and said he had heard 
about my aborted visit, then 
invited me over saying he would 
tell me everything I wanted to 
know. He also reassured me that 
my shares were not a bad buy. 
“TheyTl come good,” he opined. 

I told him I couldn't go just 
then because of the asparagus. 
But he understood, saying he 
would not recommend winter 
time either because of the 
weather. So we decided on 
Easter. 

This time, l travelled on a big- 
name airline flying via Germany. 
At Almaty airport I was met by a 
man called Sergei and whisked 
off to the VIP lounge. This Sergei 


was blonde, polite and a linguist, 
not a bit like the last Sergei with 
the Lada. Sergei 2 also had a 
four-wheeled drive vehicle and a 
driver. 

I decided to look enigmatic in 
the VIP lounge where Sergei 
bought me a drink and took my 
documents to do all that nasty 
dealing about luggage and visas. 
He then took me to a magnificent 
marble hotel. My room was won- 
derful - the porter opened the 
door with a plastic card, which 
he also slotted into the walL The 
room instantly knew everything 
about me. It talked. The TV came 
on automatically and said: “Bat- 
yr chik Gold welcomes Paddy 
Linehan to Kazakhstan ..." Bak- 
yrchik Gold is the name of my 
mine. It told me that I was 
booked on to another flight the 
next day to Oust Komenogorsk, 
close to the mine. 


The nest day a car duly arrived 
with a director on board. I’m not 
used to talking to executives and 
as a small investor in the mine 
felt a little intimidated. But the 
chap was ordinary enough. He 
got down to business and on the 
way to the airport explained all 
the little thing s that had been 
worrying me. 

“The shareholders are our con- 
cern. Big or small we listen to 
everything they say." He 
explained all the problems they 
had at the mine and the steps 
they took to correct them. By the 
time we got to the airport I was 
pretty well briefed and felt my 
investment was in good hands. 

After the flight I once again 
had to travel some way by car to 
reach the mine. The terrain 
ranks among the most hostile an 
earth but this time I traveUed in 
a Land Cruiser and not a Tada , 


and not with Sergei the driver 
swearing every time a piece of 
the Lada spun off Into the infi- 
nite steppe. Then, it had been a 
punishing 40 a C, bat this time it 
was well below zero. I nostalgi- 
cally kept a look-out for nine- 
month old bits of Lada but didn’t 
spot any. And although I relished 
the luxury of the Land Cruiser, I 
couldn't help feeling a little senti- 
mental about my first trip and all 
those wonderful Russian exple- 
tives I had learned from Sergei. I 
considered reminiscing with the 
smooth executive and the driver 1 
but thought better of it - they 
wouldn't understand. 

As the ear drew nearer to the 
mine entrance I felt a slight 
sense of trepidation - the gun- 
toting guard was Still on duty. 
This time, however, it was his 
hand he - was brandishing, 
through the car window to slink*. 










